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HE word “fine” can mean a 

lot of things... from a pen- 
alty to the state of the weather. 
But...when you’re talking about 
projection prints, “fine” usually 
refers to fineness of grain. 


The finer the grain of your neg- 
ative, the better your enlarge- 
ments can be. And if you want to 
project miniature negativesto un- 
usual size, you need the unequalled 
fineness of grain offered by Agfa 
Finopan Film. 


This panchromatic material de- 
livers negatives that will project 
to many diameters without 
marked graininess ...at the same 
time retaining all the brilliance, 
fine detail, quality and tonal gra- 
dation of the original print. 


If you’re not now using Agfa 
Finopan Film, trya couple of rolls 
and you'll see what we mean! 
Finopan is made by Agfa Ansco 
Corporation in Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


FINE 1S A FUNNY WORD! 
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There’s no veil of smoky haze in Velour Black. Uniformly 
smooth tonal progression produces crisp transparent black—deep 











DEFENDER and rich. Highlights glisten with clear brilliancy. 
DEVELOPER 55-D Velour Black is a popular projection paper among both ama- 
The recommended develop- teurs and professionals. Twenty-five varieties—8 of the 22 paper 
er for Velour Black stock surfaces are available in four contrasts. Velour Black Spe- 
y oe bpd rants [= cialties are Adlux and Ivora on film base and Canvas, a real fabric. 
ome. Consult the Defender Book for complete descriptions—sur- 
faces, grades and formulas. Free on request. 
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| DEFENDER. PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VEEOU RE BLACK 


FOR PRINTS BY PROJECTION 
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PLAUBEL RO LLO a 


with Plaubel Anticomar f/2.8 lens 


automatically coupled to built-in 
Telemeter range finder. 





YOUR EVERY WISH ANSWERED IN THE ROLLOP 


@ Powerful lens makes possible ex- speeds | second to | /400th, pro- 





posures under all conditions. vides wide range _of shutter 
@ Automatic focusing assures quick speeds, together with delayed 
shots. action. 
@ 16 exposures 15% x 2'4" on regu- @ Automatic film counter simplifies 


lar 2'/, x 31/4" rollfilm. film winding. 
@ Rapid Compur shutter, with @ Portability and sturdiness. $ & i 
PRICE 











ELECTRODREM 


THE ELECTRIC CINEMETER 


LARGODREM 


ELECTRIC EXPOSURE METER 
FOR MAKING ENLARGEMENTS 


The only meter exclusive- 
ly designed to give IN- 
STANT READINGS for 


motion picture cameras. 





. Provides the modern, scientific ap- * 
The LARGO- proach to the problem of deter- pees aes 
tgp dhl Pi mining correct enlarging exposure REDUCED FROM $27.50 
COMPLETE with for any paper, any negative, any NOW with Ejector Onl $] g50 
cr, pts degree of enlargement. Leather Case ~"” 
— g Gives direct readings for average use—I6 frames 
and plug. per second and 23 Scheiner Film, with simple, pre- 
set adjustment permitting direct reading for any 
$1 O WITHOUT WASTE OR DELAY Cine Wiis, inaheding, Nodocinene. 
WITH ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY The Electrodrem combines compactness and high 


efficiency with a fully protected, rugged light 
sensitive cell. 
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eS BROMOIL FOR ALL «as Still one of the great 


art processes within the reach of everyone, the mak- 


You can start with the Drem Bromoil Trial po ag My PR Pad ing of a Bromoil or Bromoil 
Outfit, which includes everything necessary taining elementary instruction Transfer is not difficult to 
for the beginner. The price of $5.50 2 a pom and 

the complete outfit is only........ we —<_ learn. 








PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 
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America’s Smartest And Newest Thrill! 


Everybody loves movie shows! Now you can put on as 
many as you want... hold your guests spellbound as 
reel after reel of sparkling, professionally-produced 
movies unfold right on your own screen! It’s the sim- 
plest thing in the world—for UniveX Hollywood Films 
are “‘tops’”’-~and anyone can get theatre-quality results 
with the amazingly easy-to-operate UniveX Projector! 


‘Highest: Quality... Lowest Prices! 


Never before such a wide range of thrilling film sub- 
jects—at such low prices! Your favorite comedies! 
Travel pictures! News events! Western thrillers! Car- 
toons}, Special features! UniveX truly brings you the 
most exciting, enjoyable shows of your life, right on 
your home-movie screen! 


Free Showing At Dealers! 


Go to any good dealer today and ask to see a FREE SHOW- 
ING of these glorious Hollywood movies! But be sure to 
insist on UNIVEX Home Movies. Remember, no other 
make can match their high quality...their amazingly 


UniveX PROJECTOR 


Here’s the only motor-driven 8 mm. Movie Projector 
Fall under $26! Shows perfect, theatre-quality movies with 
$49 UniveX Hollywood Films—or any other 8 mm. film! 
as 
COMPARE. THESE FEATURES! 


© Theatre-quality movies 
© Projects color movies 

© Automatic rewind 

© Automatic fire shutter 
© Forced draft cooling 

@ Projects any 8 mm. film 


© 16 minute continuous show 
© Steady, flickerless movier 

@ More economical operation 
© Listed by Underwriters 

© Quiet operation 

© Backed by written guarantee 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORPORATION 
NEW YORK fon Lom Weds) HOLLYWOOD 
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WOLLYWOOD 
Films 


Send For FREE Catalog = 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. om ji 
Dept.$2 , 32 West 23rd Street } 
New York City 

Please send me the newest 1938 catalog describing the UniveX i 
Hollywood movies I can show on my own screen. I understand 
there is no obligation, | 


Name 


Address 


ee 
If you want descriptive literagure on UniveX, Movie Outfit check here (J | 
a Oe NE NE GR CRE we fee 
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Model AB 
(Model AF vest 2. 50 


mount, $1 


* STAGE SHOTS 
* FAST-ACTION 
* PORTRAITS 


The precision-built camera of such outstanding value that 


world-wide demand still exceeds production capacity. 


Takes professional quality still pictures on low-cost 35 mm. 


movie film—either black and white or natural color. 


Super-speed £4.5 triple Anastigmat lens gets dark day, night 
and stage shots. Fast action-stopping shutter has speeds from 
1/20 to 1/200 second. Has two simple focusing positions — 
far and near; makes 36 exposures at one loading. 


AND—you can now PROJECT your pictures in life size and 
full color at only the cost of a small paper print with... 
THE NEW ARGUSLIDE PROJECTOR—Model CP. 


s 


ARGUSLIDE PROJECTOR — CP ARGUS GLASS SLIDEKIT ARGUSLIDE BINDER KIT 


For projecting ARGUS, LEICA,CONTAX,RETINA, Contains complete materials for binding 12 Includes_one Arguslide binder—a clever, semi- 
BANTAM SPL. and other miniature 34 5 0 0 slides for Argus or any standard a] Be the slide eee oon Fags and easily sealing 


¢ In ‘addition, it con- 
tains six slidekit boxes for making $ 
six dozen slides. Save $1. 00 by buy- 5 00 
ing this complete handy kit. Price 
, See your Argus Dealer and ask for a Demonstration of these Argus Accessories TODAY (Arguslide Binder only $1.50) 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION, 168 Fourth Avenue, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


film slides. Complete with 100 watt 


projector—completely boxed with 
lamp and double slide carrier....... 


instruction sheet. Price...... 
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The General Electric EXPOSURE METER 


” HERE can I get one?’ —that’s the 

question camera enthusiasts ask when 
told about the new G-E exposure meter. Packed 
with new features, this exposure meter offers 
every camera fan an essential tool for still and 
movie work in both color and black and white. 


Has Greater Light Range 


You read all light intensities easily, accurately 
—from dim interiors to the brightest sunlight. 
Your G-E exposure meter is as useful in the 
darkroom—where you read foot-candles directly 
—as in the field or studio. Designed to meet 
every photographic use, it is versatile, accurate, 
easy to use, and lightning fast. 


Is Sharply Directional 


The directional hood shades out overhead light 
and excludes unwanted side light. The hood 
slides and locks into position. Undesired light 
will not affect your results. 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 





Compact and Sturdy 

In size and appearance, as well as performance, 
this G-E exposure meter is a photographic 
essential you’ll be proud to own and use. The 
hood, when closed, gives complete protection to 
the cell and face of the instrument. With 
ordinary care, the exposure meter will give long, 
dependable service. 

Inquire Today 

Use one of these new exposure meters when you 
make your next pictures. If your regular dealer 
does not have the new instrument in stock, call 
your nearest G-E sales office or write General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y., for information. 





General Electric Co. 
Dept. 6E-201 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send Bulletin GEC-126 which describes the 


new G-E exposure meter. 


430-98H 
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HERE is one thing we thoroughly 

appreciate about our readers and 

that is that they are not afraid to 
write and tell us what they think about 
“Pop Photo.” Letters pour in every day 
—letters of praise and scathing para- 
graphs of denunciation. As we read them 
we alternately straighten up with pride 
and slump in humility—we even wince 
occasionally—but with it all, editing a 
magazine for a couple hundred thousand 
K. K. (Kamera Konscious) fans is ex- 
hilarating and a joy indeed. 

The criticisms are a healthy sign and 
we wouldn’t miss them for a million— 
because they are constructive and they 
help us in our endeavor to give you the 
magazine you want. 


E GOT one letter recently that 

was most interesting. Herbert 
Rinkoff, of The Bronx, N. Y., writes in 
part: “... another fault that I have to 
find with your magazine is the pictures 
that you have published recently in your 
‘candid shots’ column. These pictures all 
contain people or animals apparently 
reading your magazine. In my estimation, 
this is the cheapest type of publicity 
stunt. Many poor pictures are in this 
way published in your magazine. These 
pictures are taken by people who just 
want their names and pictures in your 
magazine.” 

Well, we hadn’t thought of these pic- 
tures in the light of publicity value (al- 
though the idea isn’t bad, at that), but 
we did consider them as representative 
of the hundreds of pix like this that we 
receive. It is surprising how many cam- 
cra fans at one time or another incor- 
porate a copy of “Pop Photo” in their 
pictures, and it seems a natural and 
harmless thing to do. We still think the 
picture of the two dogs in the January 
issue is a “wow.” If the poodle in that 
picture had been holding a copy of “Pil- 
grims Progress” it would still be just as 
interesting. 


PEAKING of pictures, the one appear- 
ing on this page is rather unusual. 
The cocky little sparrow has just taken a 
peanut away from the pigeons—and their 
expression of dumb dismay is really 
choice. 

The shot, made by James Fraser, is the 
happy result of six exvosures. Fraser 
placed his camera on the ground after 
setting the shutter speed for 1/300 sec- 
ond and the lens at f 3.5. He then placed 


a stone ten feet from the camera and 
focused on the stone. When peanuts were 
thrown at the spot where the stone had 
been the birds made a scramble for them 
and Fraser released the shutter at oppor- 
tune moments. 


AST MONTH we told you how happy 
we were that Steichen had given us 
an exclusive interview. You will find by 
reading the interesting article in this 
issue that it was not a particularly easy 
story to get. We really feel that we have 
as good a portrait of Steichen, the man, 
as has ever appeared in print, with the 
exception, of course, of Carl Sandburg’s 
classic. 

At first glance it might seem that 
Erskine Caldwell, famous author of To- 
bacco Road, is a bit out of place in a pho- 
tographic magazine, but such is not the 
case. Mr. Caldwell himself tells how he 
felt the need of a capable photographer to 
collaborate with him. Margaret Bourke- 
White in her half of this dual feature 
gives you a marvelous insight into the 
way she thinks about her work, and the 
way she accomplishes results. 


OU will get a big kick out of the fea- 

ture about Cecil Beaton which will 
appear in the April issue. The story will 
be illustrated with some of the most 
amusing pictures that Poputar PxHorToc- 
RAPHY has published. 


ANY amateurs have written to us 
for help on their home portraiture 
problems. They will be especially inter- 
ested in a portrait lighting chart which 
will also be featured in the April issue. 
Various types of lighting will be shown, 





Unusual photograph made by James Fraser, 
New York City, with a Rolleiflex camera. 


with diagrams giving the position of cam- 
era, subject and lights. 


PPARENTLY this print swapping 
business has really caught on from 
the number of letters that have come in. 
We warned you before that we probably 
couldn’t print all the names received, so 
we have resorted to the grab bag idea and 
picked a few without prejudice or favor. 
To those letter writers not selected—our 
regrets and hopes for better luck next 
time. Here are the ones we picked with 
our eyes closed: 

L. A. Styles, 1711 Ninth Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., wants to swap prints with 
someone in London, England. 

James T. Wells, 708 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Mendota, IIl., is interested in exchanging 
scenic shots with amateurs in various 
parts of the world. 

C. Holmes Gardner, 65 Franklin St., 
Houlton, Me., desires to exchange table- 
top studies with fans in other parts of the 
country. He also likes pictorial land- 
scapes. 

Miss Ellen’ B. Childs, Box 186, New- 
castle, Me., wants to swap prints and 
photographic problems. 

Paul W. Stiles, 32 Rounds St., New 
Bedford, Mass., the fellow who started 
this swapping business, writes: “ ... 
Thanks for giving me a paragraph in 
‘Candid Shots’ in November issue. I re- 
ceived about ten queries. Have chosen 
six with whom I am swapping an 8 x 10 
each month, some from the West Coast, 
one Canada, and one Costa Rica. Have al- 
ready received three prints and all are 
of a real high calibre. .. .” 

We must warn you swappers that we 
are not in any way responsible. You are 
entirely on your own. 


N THE January issue we printed in 

this column an excellent little piece, 
“I Am Photography,” and stated that we 
did not know the author’s name. We had 
seen it before but blush to think that we 
didn’t know the author’s name for he is 
Charles Abel, Cleveland, Ohio, editor of 
the “Professional Photographer” and 
widely known for years in photographic 
circles. Our appreciation and apologies, 
Mr. Abel. 


DWARD N. MULCAHY, Medford, 

Mass., believes we owe you’ readers 

an explanation and we’re inclined to 

agree with him, particularly because the 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Cecil Beaton, famous camera ar- 
tist, will be featured next month 
in a brilliant article. This is one 
of his tantalizing photographs 
which will illustrate the story. 
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RTY years agrowing—as a photog- 
| ees Fifty-eight years agrowing— 
as aman. Then came the rumor that 

he was planning to retire. 

Edward Steichen, already a legend in 
the photographic world, is not retiring. 
He is transplanting himself, for a while, 
to Yucatan, where, under warm and 
luminous tropical skies, he will study the 
ancient Maya civilization and continue 
the pursuit of his life-long mistress— 
light. 

When the rumor about Steichen 
reached the ears of Poputak PxHoTocRA- 
PHYy’s editor in Chicago, he wired me: 

“Understand Steichen is retiring. 
Please interview him—get state- 
ment...” 

Steichen—his name is pronounced as 
if it were spelled Stike-en—has little 
time for the press. He had consistently 
refused to talk to me for six months. The 
legend was that he gave reporters short 
shrift. That he was out-and-out crusty. 

I telephoned his secretary, asked for an 
appointment, and received another grace- 
ful refusal. 

Then I went to the Public Library and 
read Carl Sandburg’s book about 
Steichen. I said to myself: “This man is 
human. Not the crabbed, barbed-wire 
crank he is represented to be. Sit down 
and write him a simple letter. Tell him 
what your orders are. Ask him to help 
you.” 

The letter was sent up by messenger 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. At six 
my phone rang. 

It was Steichen’s secretary. Almost 
immediately the photographer was speak- 
ing to me: 

“Hello girl,” his voice was warm and 
full of laughter. “I got your letter. Come 
on up here to see me.” 

I went! 

Steichen received me in the ground 
floor office of the three story building in 
which he has his New York studio, his 
laboratories, and his home. 

His innate courtesy was immediately 


revealed by the fact that he placed me in © 


a chair with my back to the light, while 
he faced it. Nearly every other person 
I have interviewed always has seated me 
facing a window as if to say, “Let me see 
what kind of creature you are.” 

“Are you really retiring?” was my first 
question. 

“I am closing this studio on January 
First,” Steichen answered. “I am not go- 
ing to do any more advertising photo- 
graphs and precious little commercial 
work. But say... ” 

He jumped from his chair, stood there, 


ee 





by ROSA REILLY 






The 
LIVING 
LEGEND 


The great master of photography, in this exclusive inter- 
view, explains the rumor of his retirement, tells of his 
plans for the future, and gives the amateur some advice. 


six feet tall, slender. “It’s a bad plan to 
make plans,” he explained. “Right now 
my schedule is to go south into Yucatan 
and up through Mexico, studying the 
Maya civilization for some months. After 
that I hope to experiment with color 
photography—not colored photography— 
which is all we have at present.” 

In Steichen’s opinion modern color 
photographs are little better than hand- 
tinted prints. He maintains that they do 
not present a true color conception. 

“What about your delphiniums?” I 
questioned. 

“I want to carry on and enlarge my 
plant breeding,” his face softened, grew 
young, as he spoke of his flowers. 

I looked at Steichen, who is generally 
conceded to be the foremost photographer 
in the world. I knew in 
one cycle he had been a 
painter with his pictures 
in the Metropolitan, To- 
ledo, and Luxemburg 
Museums. I was aware 
that for the past thirty 
years he has been a plant 
hybridizer in a class, some 
authorities consider, with 
the late Luther Burbank. 

My immediate reaction 
was that this man is more 
violently alive than any 
personality I have ever 
encountered. His eyes are 
blue. Brittle blue. One 
second full of humor. The 
next flashing heat light- 
ning at some stupidity of 
the world—or himself. His 
hair is sandy gray. His 
nose is a good nose. But 
it is his mouth that photo- 
graphs him. On its curves 
are etched those things he 
will never speak about: 
hunger, misunderstanding, 
hopelessness; dissatisfac- 
tion with his work, his 
world, himself. 

“Why are you giving up 
this studio?” I asked. 

Mr. Steichen walked 
towards the light—“that 





"Photographic Parapherna- 
lia" is the title Steichen has 
given to this self-portrait. 


Courtesy Condé Nast Publications 


old charlatan” light, as he has termed it. 
The element which he has tried to sub- 
due for forty years. 

“I recently saw a play called The Star 
Wagon,” he said. “There was an old 
inventor in it who was finally getting the 
breaks—making a little money. He de- 
cided to give up his job. But his boss 
came to him and asked, ‘How’d you like 
to stay on here as general advisor?’ 

“The old fellow hesitated. ‘Would I 
have to take any orders?’ 

“Not a single order.’ 

“‘All right then—TI’ll stay.’ 

“That’s why I’m closing my studio. I’m 
tired of taking orders,” Steichen’s voice 
was firm. “Besides, the production prob- 
lems are tremendous in a studio like this. 
I find myself working on production 
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eighty percent of the time and photo- 
graphing only twenty percent. The only 
way I can do the things I want to do is 
by forgetting everything else but the 
job in hand. Which reminds me—that 
got me into trouble once. 

“I had been working for the Condé 
Nast publications for about ten years. 
One day I was photographing a model 
who had everything. I was just getting 
the reaction out of her that I wanted 
when the door opened and a man walked 
in. 
“On my soul I couldn’t remember his 
name. Although I knew him as well as 
I know my secretary. I could see he 
wanted to be presented to the girl. I 
mumbled some sort of an introduction. 

“It was only when he had left the 
room that I could remember his name. 

“It was—Condé Nast!” 

Steichen is unlike many other artists 
and thinkers. He does not live in isola- 
tion, absorbed in specialties and “indif- 
ferent to the main stream,” as Charles 
and Mary Beard say in their book, The 
Rise of American Civilization. It is be- 
cause he does not “fall short of that uni- 
versality which gives full stature to 


genius” that I asked him to say a few 
words for the people who are just begin- 
ning their photographic activities. 

“I can’t say anything that would help 
them,” Steichen exploded, when I placed 
the question before him. “What do you 
think I am—some god sitting up on 
Olympian heights talking down to peo- 
ple? I’m not. I’m just a plain photog- 
rapher—like the rest—still trying to learn. 
I’ve been trying to learn for forty years. 
Besides, every cameraman’s problem is an 
individual one. I can think of nothing 
in the abstract which would be of any 
use.” 

“But can’t you tell them something?” 
I kept at him. 

“There are only two problems in pho- 
tography,” he spoke slowly. “One is how 
to conquer light. The other is how to 
capture a moment of reality just as you 
release the shutter. By reality, I mean 
provoking an emotional reaction in your 
subject. Making him spark into life. 
Every man must learn to work out those 
two problems for himself. 

“Now take a commercial photographer. 
He differs from the pictorialist and the 
amateur. They can work when they feel 


In this picture, "The Clinic," photographer Steichen, by careful grouping and 
lighting, has vividly portrayed the hopes and fears of those seeking health. 





Courtesy J. Walter Thompson Co. 


like it, when conditions suit them. But 
the commercial man has to get himself in 
a lather of emotion at a given time—say 
two-thirty in the afternoon. Any after- 
noon. 

“But don’t get me wrong. Commer- 
cial pressure is an amazing, productive 
force. Artists, with rare exceptions, are 
poor producers. That was particularly 
true of Rubens and others. Rubens’ best 
work was done under pressure of the 
church or of aggressive clients. Few 
painters would create any living art if 
they didn’t have pressure blowing down 
on the backs of their necks.” 

Steichen was rifling through his files 
to find me some prints to illustrate this 
article, also a photograph of himself. 

“May I have the self-portrait of you 
that I saw in the Gebrauchs-Graphik?” 
I asked. 

He handed me the portrait which had 
appeared in this German illustrated jour- 
nal. As I studied it, I realized how 
well it sums up Steichen. It shows him 
at work, electric with vitality. It shows 
his humor, his lithe body which the years 
seem unable to affect, his lusty laugh, 
his strong, magnetic hands. Sandburg 
writes that the photographer is “melar- 
choly, brooding.” You could never guess 
it from the picture—nor from the man. 

The two other prints, which Steichen 
gave me to illustrate this article, reflect 
him more than any written words. One 
is a photograph titled The Clinic. The 
other is of Paul Robeson—Steichen calls 
it Black Boy. 

These pictures interpret Steichen’s 
sympathy for the tragedies of the world. 
He understands, hunger, fear, illness, race 
oppression, death. 

“I went to an eye, ear, and throat dis- 
pensary to make a picture,” Steichen ex- 
plained. “I saw all those people sitting in 
the waiting room. Blind, half-blind, 
fearful of blindness. I asked the clinic 
director to request them to go up the 
stairs when I gave the signal. 

“Then I massed every light I owned at 
the top of the stairs. There was addi- 
tional light too—sunlight coming through 
a skylight at the head of the steps. The 
only change I made in the grouping was 
to place the mother with the baby in 
the middle of the composition—as the 
central figure. I had arranged with my 
electrician for the light to be turned on 
when I made a certain gesture. I was 
sure that would make the people on the 
stairs look up. I hid my camera in the 
corner. 

“When the people had grouped them- 
selves on the steps, I said ‘Look at the 
light, signalling the electrician at the 
same time. He flashed on all his power. 

“They looked. I got the picture.” 

Simplicity—that’s Steichen. Simplicity 
plus an understanding of the human 
heart. H. K. Frenzel said in an article 
he wrote for the Gebrauchs-Graphik: 
“Steichen has his pictorial conception 
complete before he opens the lens. . . . He 
never attempts to achieve his effect by 
subsequent cutting and interesting en- 
largements.” 

Steichen’s interpretation of a phase of 
American social history is evident in a 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Lighting for 


by N. MOREY EAMES 


Amateur photographer of South Byfield, Mass. 


The author tells you how to take advantage 


of the intriguing possibilities 


of night 


shots without flash bulbs or floodlights. 


Photographs by the Author 


‘em at night. I mean it. Too 
many amateurs and advanced 
workers fail to realize the wealth of 

material, the fascination, the ease and 
simplicity of night photography. No! You 
do not have to have a high-powered, 
expensive lens. Results obtained with 
the simplest box cameras verify this. 

I would venture to say that exposures 
at night produce fewer failures than day- 
time snaps, because of the extreme light- 
ing contrasts between your subject and 
background, and the latitude of modern 
film. Night-light will give glamour and 
new interest to the most hackneyed of 
subjects. Unusual aspects of common- 
place subjects are emphasized by con- 
trasty night-light. 

But let’s be specific. Let’s find out how 
easy it is—how snappy the results will 
be. Indoor and outdoor pictures at night 
with photoflash and photoflood bulbs have 
been simply explained in previous arti- 
cles in Poputark PHOTOGRAPHY, most re- 
cently by Mario Scacheri in the January 
issue. 

But it is other sources of light in 
which I am most interested—sources 
about which you hear little, for they need 
no special gadgets, no bulbs, nothing to 


Right: A 15 minute ex- 
posure at f II caught 
this cozy scene by 
moonlight. Note the 
gradations in tone. 


Below: Auto headlights 
lit this propeller of a 
boat in drydock. The 
exposure given was 2 
minutes at stop f 8. 
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Night Scenes 





be advertised or sold. Let’s discuss street- 
lights, moonlight, lightning, fireworks, 
flood-lighted buildings, matchlight, can- 
dlelight, and the most neglected of all 
light sources, the automobile headlight. 
Now that supper is @ver and the dishes 
washed, load your camera with any 
supersensitive film and take along your 
tripod. Either walk ar take your car, de- 
pending on your need for exercise. I pre- 
fer to walk, for I see many more picture 
possibilities at four miles-per-hour than 
at thirty or forty. 
If you are near the ocean, a lake, or in 
a mountain district, head towards the 
western edge of town. There, in the 
western sky; you may find a glow from 
the setting sun. Silhouette some trees, 
boats, wharves, or people, in the fore- 
ground, and try 2 seconds at f 8. If that 
exposure seems silly to you, try 10 sec- 
onds, for the intensity of twilight changes 
rapidly. If the sun is still above the hori- 
zon, behind the edge of a thin cloud, 
change to 1/50 second, and you can in- 
clude people out for their evening stroll. 
Don’t leave in a hurry. There’s the 
moon. It’s full. It’s still twilight. Try 
f 45 for 5 seconds and you will get the 
moon and some landscape. The longer 
you leave your shutter open, the greater 
is the movement of the moon’s image 
across your negative. Half an hour’s ex- 
posure of the moon will give you a thin 
sausage and the stars will look like dust 
scratches (a proof that the earth rotates). 
Night has definitely set in now, and it 
seems that an electric storm is brewing 
(Continued on page 92) 


Reflections on melting snow add interest 
to this shot. Exposure | hour, at f 32. 
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a story of interest to every camera owner. 
in the hands of qaperts could have presented this message in such a forceful, heart- 
© 


rending manner. are proud to present the story behind their remarkable achievement. 


Why | Wanted To Do This Story 


by ERSKINE CALDWELL 


Author of ‘Tobacco Road" and "'God's Little Acre" 


a book which would lay a foundation 
for opening up the whole pitiable 
subject of the southern sharecropper. 
There have been studies of sharecrop- 
pers in the South before. But they were 
mostly statistics—economics. I wanted to 
try something different. To try to hu- 
manize the sociological and economic 
problems of the South where I was born. 
The need for a pictorial as well as a 
word record was obvious from the start. 
For four years I looked for a photogra- 
pher who could capture in pictures what 
I was seeking to express in words. But 


\OR many years I have wanted to do 


Of the hundreds of studies Margaret Bourke-White made 
of the southern sharecropper, this picture is her favorite. 


I cou!dn’t find anybody sympathetic with 
what I had in mind or with the skill that 
was so vital a need. 

Finally my agent suggested Miss 
Bourke-White. I looked through a bunch 
of her photographs. Frankly, I didn’t 
feel she had my viewpoint. Then I saw 
a print she had made of three peasant 
women eating from the same bowl of 
food: a grandmother, a daughter, and a 
granddaughter. I knew from that picture 
that she was the one person I could work 
with. 

Miss Bourke-White agreed to help me. 
The book has been an entirely collabora- 





Ste Seen 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—Margaret Bourke-White, famous photographer, and Erskine Caldwell, 
noted writer, have collaborated on a startling book, ‘'You Have Seen Their Faces,'’ which 
presents the challenging, pitiful story of the southern sharecropper. 
graphs by Bourke-White document the written word of Erskine Caldwell in this ‘best 
How these photographs were taken and used to help tell the story is in itself 
Only photography and the written word 






Seventy-five photo- 








tive effort from the start. We didn’t know 
what we wanted to do or how we would 
fuse our media of pictures and words. 
We started out motoring through the 
South at various seasons of the year— 
whenever we had the leisure. 

I wanted her to see—and photograph— 
what I had seen ever since I was born— 
ten million people trying to raise cotton 
on eroded, depleted, unprofitable land, 
under a system of absentee landlordism. 

I do not wish to intrude upon the social 
creed of any of the readers of Poputar 
PuotocraPHy. But before I tell you about 
pictures, of whatever social significance, 
I must tell you what inspired their mak- 
ing. 

My father was a minister—in constant 
contact with the poor. I had grown up 
among the sharecropper families—fam- 
ilies numbering from eight to sixteen 
struggling souls, living on tenant farms 
which are only clay deposits and sand 

(Please turn to page 16) 


With this one photograph, Bourke-White has eloquently dramatized the only 
reward for 20 years of sharecropping—broken spirits, ill-health, poverty. 








The sensational book about the southern sharecropper is 
the joint product of a famous writer and an equally famous 
photographer. They give you a first-hand account of how the 
vividly descriptive illustrations were conceived and made. 





How the Pictures Were Made 
by MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 


America's foremost woman photographer 


need to get away from the things 

you have been doing, the urge to 
create something new—something differ- 
ent. 

That was the state of mind I was in 
when Mr. Caldwell’s agent suggested that 
I collaborate on a book with him. 

I didn’t know Mr. Caldwell at the time 
but the idea of going into the South and 
photographing the people of the land just 
as we found them, appealed to me. But 
I wondered how my technique—taking 
ricture after picture to get a satisfying 
photographic sequence—would fit in with 


‘ "nee have felt the same way; the 


This picture, taken at Belmont, Fla., presented one of the many in- 
terior problems which Bourke-White solved with the aid of flash bulbs. 





his writing scheme. 

I was nervous, as I always am on a 
job. But,then I consoled myself. We had 
decided to try to create something en- 
tirely different. We had no precedents, 
so whatever we did was that much more 
interesting. But I also realized it was up 
to me to make good on an exacting 
assignment. 

We took along five cameras. I wanted 
to be ready for anything. I'll tell you 
about my equipment later. 

Our first trip was difficult. We didn’t 
know each other very well. Our tech- 
niques were entirely different but by the 
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Erskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-Whito 
photographed while working in the South. 


time we were on the second lap of our 
work we began to see daylight. 

We finished the job in two years. 

Imagine yourself on that photographic 
assignment. Riding along, you might say, 
with nothing to do but take pictures. A 
photographer’s paradise! 

But was it a paradise? Remember the 
subjects: hungry, ragged, crippled, or im- 
becilic children; haggard, under-nour- 
ished, snuff-dipping mothers; bitter, frus- 
trated, “body-sick” fathers—all living in 
flimsy shacks, the walls of which were 
covered with sheets of newspaper. 

How would you photograph this: From 


A dramatic photograph, another example of Bourke-White's 
uncanny ability to make one picture tell a complete story. 
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eight to eighteen people living in from 
three to five rooms with perhaps only two 
beds in the house? Insufficient warm 
clothing to go around so that only three 
or four of the children attended school 
in winter? No money for medicine or 
dentists or hair cuts? A patent medicine 
as the doctor—the same medicine for 
every ailment? 

In two years’ camera wandering in the 
sharecropping South I learned that those 
people have some of the purest blood 
of any stock in America. Many of them 
have as much background as those who 
came over on the Mayflower. There is 
one family in Georgia which spells its 
name Amoson. It is a branch of the orig- 
inal family of Emerson which produced 
Ralph Waldo Emerson as a member. 

Pitiable, heartbreaking, but that’s the 
manner in which the sharecroppers and 
their families exist. It was up to me to 
photograph them that way. I took hun- 
dreds of pictures under every possible 
condition. A photographer’s paradise, 
perhaps. But a photographer’s hell, too. 

I think the picture we made in Hamil- 
ton, Alabama, of a woman with her hands 
on a plow, touched me most of all. The 
caption is We manage to get along. 

As you look at the picture you see that 
the woman’s features are strong—noble. 
So is she. Her husband is bedridden. The 
family was put off the tenant farm they 
lived on. They had no income and no 
compensation. This woman went out 
and got land and farmed it herself. She 
has five children. The oldest is eight, the 
youngest two. She plows and farms her 
cotton alone. The baby follows along be- 
side her in the furrow. She takes time 
out to nurse and dry him. The older 
children keep thé cotton weeded but they 
are not able yet to do any of the heavy 
work. 

I’m proud of having found such a sub- 
ject—and of having met such a woman. 

One of the most terrible photographs 
was shot in McDaniel, Georgia. 

A woman hoiding a baby; she was suf- 
fering from toothache and had taken a 
little snuff to help her bear the pain. 

Her face was drawn with agony, her 
eyes held the misery of every share- 
cropper. Suffering, degraded, hopeless— 
she stood there while the child reached 
out his hands and tried to comfort her by 
patting her face. 

The woman we found at Locket, Geor- 
gia, had a story—in her bobby pins. She 
and her husband were walking along the 
road, begging. Yet this woman hadn’t 
lost her pride. Her dress had a white 
collar on it—and the collar was clean. 
She had little earrings in her ears—and 
bobby pins in her hair. 

Those bobby pins told the story. She 
still had pride in her personal appear- 
ance. Her level hadn’t gotten her entirely 
down. 

Before she would pose for us, she asked 
to be given two kinds of snuff—she speci- 
fied the kinds, Banjo and Rooster—and 
two kinds of chewing tobacco. Though 
she was sick and hungry, snuff was more 
essential than food. 

Snuff, as you perhaps know, is finely 
ground tobacco. The sharecroppers rub 
it on their gums. It has a stimulating 


effect on the stomach and soothes pain. 

Another woman I shall remember pho- 
tographing was one from Maiden Lane, 
Georgia. Living in unspeakable poverty, 
she had somehow managed to keep her 
hair peroxided to a blonde shade. 

Ordinarily I despise blondined hair but 
here I respected it. I realized that this 
woman, despite her terrific handicaps of 
poverty, ill health, and under-nourish- 
ment, still wanted to look lovely. 

She was quite concerned about my own 
hair. I am prematurely gray and love it. 
But she thought it was terrible—such a 
young woman with gray hair! She took 
me aside and told me what kind of dye 
I should buy to restore the color of my 
hair and just how I should apply it. 

Remember, I was on these expeditions 
as a photographer but I had to take pic- 
tures for an editorial pattern that was 
weaving itself as it went along. My lens 
had to be a mirror, a net, a sieve—all in 
one. 

Before it passed women, men, children, 
ministers, chain gangs, religious fanatics, 
fecund colored mothers, pickaninnies, 
houn’ dogs, old automobiles, strange road 
signs. There passed, too, examples of 
stamina and nobility. 

You will perhaps be interested in how 
we took our photographs and how we 
narrowed them down to the seventy-five 
used in our book. 

Of the five cameras I took along, I used 
my Linhof, a small view camera, most 
frequently of all. This flexible instru- 
ment, with tilting and rising front, and 
tilting and revolving back, takes 34% x 414 
pictures. With it I used lenses of varying 
focal lengths, from wide-angle to tele- 
photo. Some of the crowded, one-room 
homes we worked in were so small I was 
glad I had the 9 cm. Angulon wide-angle 
lens. However, I seldom use a wide- 
angle lens if I can help it because of the 
danger of distortion. I employed mainly 

(Continued on page 94) 


Because electricity was not available, 
Bourke-White relied entirely on flash 
bulbs for interiors such as this one. 











Erskine Caldwell 


(Continued from page 14) 











dunes. Getting up before day, bedding 
down after dark, living or dying on a 
steady diet of cornmeal and molasses, 
plus a little snuff to deaden hunger and 
ease pain. There are a million and a half 
families like that being bred and crushed 
in a land without hope—the sharecrop- 
ping South. 

I have written about this South, drama- 
tizing not individuals but the system that 
made Tobacco Road, for example, pos- 
sible. Now I wanted the camera to help tell 
the story to a camera-conscious world. 
I was fortunate in being able to persuade 
Miss Bourke-White to bring her fine, 
prejudice-free camera into the South. 

As she and I motored along, the whole 
business began to take shape. We would 
stop and speak with people we met on the 
road—talk with them about their crops, 
their families, themselves. 

We might, for instance, see a cotton 
gin. We would go over and watch the 
men at their jobs, see the cotton come in, 
see it go out. Miss Bourke-White would 
make a few preliminary shots and I 
would take some notes. About the fourth 
day when we got the feel of what we 
wanted, we began to work. Separately, of 
course. The thing that constantly sur- 
prised me was that after she had finished 
her photographs and I had written up my 
notes, our ideas had usually coincided, 
our media had merged. 

Miss Bourke-White will tell you about 
her field, her technical equipment, the 
special problems she had to work out, 
and the experiences which happened 
along the road. Ill confine myself to a 
case which seems to me to sum up the 
whole idea I had been trying for years 
to get down into words—and pictures. 

And let me say here, as we say in our 
book, that we do not intend to criticize 
any individuals who are part of the sys- 
tem we portray. 

At Sweetfern, Arkansas, we met three 
people. A middle-aged man who was 
blind; his wife, suffering from goitre; and 
their illegitimate grandchild, the son of 
their mentally defective daughter. 

The man, an unheroic figure, had begun 
life as the average sharecropper does, 
with hope and the will to succeed. When 
he came of age, his life followed the pat- 
tern of other sharecroppers. He left his 
father’s farm and worked for day wages 
on another place. After a few years he 
married. 

Like most of his kind, this man didn’t 
have money to buy land of his own, so he 
rented a place. His first need, after food, 
was fertilizer. Without it he could not 
grow enough cotton to earn a living. That 
took the few dollars he had in reserve. 
A poor season put him in debt. He 
couldn’t pay his rent. 

Like many another, he was forced to 
move to.a farm where he could sharecrop. 
He promised to pay his rent on the first 
place when he gathered his crop the fol- 
lowing year. But in the meantime he and 
his wife had to eat. Because they were 

(Continued on page 94) 
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REFLECTIONS 


by HUGO H. SCHRODER 


Amateur photographer of Orlando, Fla. 


Are you fed up on shooting the same old subjects? 
If so, start looking for some reflection shots. 


This striking reflection of clouds on wet 
sand was photographed at Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
Beaches offer many similar possibilities. 


Photographs 
by the Author 


High water in the Mississippi near Dav- 
enport, la., partly submerged these trees. 
The ducks and ripples add subtle interest. 
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graphic subject is often transformed 

into something of interest when it is 
mirrored in water, glass, or a metal sur- 
face. It may be reflected in a placid 
stream; a pond or lake; in wet sidewalks 
or pavements, either by day or night; it 
may be just the reflected image in a win- 
dow pane or multiplied in numerous 
small panes of a window; it might be 
mirrored in highly polished metals, such 
as auto headlamps 
or shining auto 
bodies. 

Cloud masses may 
frequently be pho- 
tographed so that 
both the originals 
in the sky and their 
reflections in water 
are included in the 
picture. Where this 
is impossible, the 
image of only the 
reflected cloud 
images gives an un- 
usual effect. Cloud 
masses in late after- 
noon are always in- 
teresting subjects, 


A OTHERWISE commonplace photo- 





The vulture's reflection made possible 
this unusual photograph of a drab subject. 





but they are even more interesting when 
a quiet stream or lake is available to 
mirror their beauty. 

A visit to one of the beaches on the 
Florida east coast resulted in a picture 
showing cloud formations in the sky and 
their images thrown back from the wet 
sand of the broad beach, as it was washed 
by the waves. I waited for the shallow 
wave to recede, after covering an expanse 
probably 50 feet wide. I then snapped 
the picture just as another wave was 
about to come in, and wnile the glistening 
surface of the sand served as a mirror 
for the cloud-hung sky. The incoming 
water of the next wave would have been 
broken up too much to reflect the clouds. 
The cloud masses in this picture would 
have been interesting enough to shoot 
as just a cloud picture. However, their 
faintly mirrored images on the wet sands 
added much to the pictorial effect. 

Smooth icy surfaces will present re- 
flected images for the northern camera 
enthusiast in the winter months. A slight 
thaw, when a thin covering of water coats 
the ice, will add to its mirror-like 
quality. 

Boats riding at anchor in calm water 

(Continued on page 86) 





INDIANS 


Miss Hathaway Kale, New York model and actress, talks to the governor of Taos 
Pueblo (in background) just after the author received permission to photograph. 


Clarence Mitchell, F. R. P. S., photographs 
a group of Navajo squaws at Thoreau, N. M 


by EMILE C. SCHNURMACHER 


New York Newspaper Writer 
Photographs by the Author 


LTHOUGH I’ve snapped picture on four 
continents, my favorite subjects are 
American Indians. I like ’em so much 

as camera fare that I recently drove 2300 
miles to Santa Fe, New Mexico, simply to 
photograph, in Kodachrome, a ceremonial 
dance of the Tesuque Indians. The Indians 
posed all right, as others did on previous trips, 
but there was a time not too far in the past 
when, along with thousands of tourists, I 
thought Indians, the whole kit and kaboodle 
of them, were the most perverse, obstinate be- 
ings who ever refused to stand in front of a 
camera lens. 

It was an experience which many amateur 
and professional photographers may have 
gone through because of ignorance of a few 
simple principles of Indian psychology. Take 
my case. The scenery was magnificent. The 
sun was briiliant. My camera was loaded and 
ready, but nary a redskin reared his feathered 
head above the horizon to pose in the rugged 
setting where he naturally belonged. 

Since I learned my lesson, I’ve had no 
difficulty in getting Indians to pose. I’ve 
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shot them from Thoreau, New Mexico, 
7000 feet high on the Continental 
Divide, to Glacier National Park in 
Montana. 

But about that lesson. I learned it in 
about three minutes one day when 
changing trains at Albuquerque. It com- 
pletely changed my method of dealing 
with Indians. 

There was an old buck standing in 
front of the Harvey House. Me, I was 
just standing around, too, when a tourist 
approached with a camera. 

“You pose?” said the tourist authori- 
tatively. “Give ten cents.” 

“Quarter,” said the Indian with dignity. 

“Too much,” said the tourist with a fine 
show of white man’s high-handedness 
in dealing with an inferior race. He 
opened his camera and peered at the 
Indian in the finder. Whereupon some- 
thing happened with surprising speed. 

The old buck’s foot lashed out with 
the accuracy of a Yale fullback kicking 
a field goal. Thirty-five dollars’ worth 
of camera went sailing through the air 
and thirty-five cents’ worth remained 
when it landed with a crash on the brick 
pavement. 

“I guess that will teach that fresh so- 
and-so a lesson,” the Indian said, as, with 
solemn dignity, he wrapped his blanket 
around him and stalked off. 

“Tll get a policeman,” stormed the 
tourist to the gathering crowd. But 


The American Indian is a colorful and 
interesting camera subject, but diffi- 
cult to photograph unless you know the 
Learn to understand his 
ways and customs beforehand, and 
you will be rewarded with some mighty 
unusual and interesting pictures. 


one lean New Mexican smiled slowly. 
“Won’t do you any good,” he grinned. 
“The ‘injun’ is a ward of the govern- 
ment.” 

And that just about tells the whole 
story. Indians are smart. They can’t 
be treated as tourists abroad treat ig- 
norant natives when trying to get them 
to pose for pictures. There never is an 
open season on shooting Indians with- 
out getting the cooperation of those 
Indians. The time to get that coopera- 
tion, which may be secured for nothing, 
perhaps, or for a few cents, is before 
you ever start pointing a camera at them. 

Once a tourist has learned these sim- 
ple facts there are thousands of Indian 
pictures awaiting the click of his camera 
shutter, negatives to be taken which the 
amateur or professional photographer 
will prize highly for a long, long time. 

Last year more than a million visitors 
trained their camera lenses on Half 
Dome, at Yosemite, on Old Faithful at 
Yellowstone, and on other scenic attrac- 
tions in America’s many national parks 
and monuments. But how many of them 
got the elusive Indian in the picture? 
Few indeed. And the reason is—natural 
attractions may be photographed any- 
time, but the Indian must be stalked. 
Except for a few that have lost their 
redskin pride, you must approach them 
—never the other way around. 

To corral Indian subjects when visit- 


A two-bit piece and a little applied psychology secured 
this intimate picture taken by the author at Thoreau, N. M. 


Left: Permission to take pictures like this Corn Dance at 
Tesuque Pueblo, must be obtained from the Pueblo governor. 













ing the national parks and monuments, 
the best contact is one of the U. S. Ran- 
gers on duty there. Indians are his par- 
ticular pets. He feeds quite a few of 
them in the off season of the year when 
visitors aren’t around to buy pottery, 
basketware, and other tourist products. 
If there are Indians anywhere around, 
he’ll round them up for you and make 
the overtures. 

When Indians pose for you by this 
method, they feel that they are preserv- 
ing their dignity and that they are really 
doing a favor for their friend, the ran- 
ger. Of course they'll accept your tip 
graciously, as if an afterthought, but 
when they pose for you, they'll really 
pose, and no professional model excels 
the naturally beautiful and stately pos- 
tures they will assume for your camera. 

With this ranger cooperation I’ve made 
many pictures of Indians against mag- 
nificent backgrounds of natural scenery. 
I’ve found that the sun is usually bright 
enough to do this shooting at f 11 at 
1/50 second, using a plenachrome or veri- 
chrome film pack in my 5x7 Speed 
Graphic. Of course, with a smaller 
camera, you can shoot with roll film and, 
by using a supersensitive film, stop your 
lens down a bit. 

Towards winter, when the sun dips 
south, I’ve slowed up to 1/25 second. 
But I’ve always left the stop at f 11. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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The first sequence of the picture is shot at 
the railroad station at Glendale, California 






Producer Lee Marcus is the man who has 


Still-man Leroux (left) and the author (right) 
the entire responsibility for the production. 


chat a few minutes during a lull in the work. 
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The extra players will be transported in this 
bus from the studio lot out to “location.” 
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An extra leaves the casting office to re- 
port for work to the assistant director. 


These two men are assistant casting direct- 
ors and the girl is applying for extra work. 



































CRACK train stands ready to pull 
out of the Glendale, California, 


railroad station. A lovely girl, 
her arms filled with flowers, stands upon 
the observation car rear platform. She 
is conspicuous even in a group of very 
striking people. 

On the ground below the platform are 
several hundred spectators, talking ex- 
citedly, tossing flowers, and shouting 
goodbyes. The girl throws a kiss to the 
crowd. She waves a neatly gloved hand 
in farewell. 

Farther down the line of coaches the 
conductor calls, “All Abooooard,” and 
the train begins to move. A _ redcap, 
loaded with bags, races valiantly down 
the platform. 

“CUT!” yells a voice. The train stops, 
jerkily. “That’s it. Mark it.” 

“Hold your places for a test, please,” 
cries another voice, and the crowd stops 
and faces about while the train backs up 
to its original position. 

The first voice heard was that of direc- 
tor Louis (Lew) Landers. The second, 
that of his assistant, Sammy Rouman. 
The crowd on the platform was a group 
of extras gathered there for the opening 
shots of the Radio Pictures, Inc. (RKO) 
production, Crashing Hollywood. 

Excluding only his career as a director 


Hollywood 


Here is an exclusive story fresh from cinemaland illustrated with 


candid shots made especially for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It gives you an intimate peek at all the phases of movie making. 


of motion pictures, Lew Landers’ inter- 
ests are in amateur photography. The 
hobby, which has passed that stage, 
is really second to none in his scheme 
of things. His friends say that when they 
call at his home in the evening they have 
to go around to the back door. 

There is an alcove opening off the 
front entrance which, with the aid of a 
black velvet curtain, makes an excellent 
darkroom. It is there, unless he is work- 
ing late at the studio or out somewhere 
taking pictures, that Lew is usually to 
be found. 

His photographic career started when 
the cast of one of his recent pictures pre- 
sented him with a Korelle Reflex. A 
week’s experimentation with that camera 
and the photographic bug bit Landers so 
deeply that he was a “goner.” Shortly 
afterward he purchased his Contax III 
equipped with everything from an f 1.5 
lens to wide-angle and telephoto lenses. 

It was during a discussion of some of 
his newest photographs, in his office on 


by Wick Evana 


Western Correspondent for Popular Photography 


the RKO lot one day, that he made this 
suggestion: “Why don’t you do a story 
on some of the things that go to make up 
a modern movie? I’m starting a new 
picture in a couple of days and I'll make 
a lot of pictures for the piece. When 
I’m too busy to make them, I'll have the 
still man shoot anything you want.” 

And so it was that I stood behind the 
camera and watched the opening se- 
quence of his picture being filmed. 

Since this is intended to present an 
intimate glimpse of the details that go 
into producing a movie, perhaps it would 
be well to leave Mr. Landers for a 
moment and look into the routine that 
occurred before that first shot. Let’s 
peer into a few of the things that make 
a motion picture company tick. 

The producer of a picture is the exec- 
utive who is in complete charge of the 
entire production from its inception until 
the preview. Lee Marcus, for instance, 
is the producer of Crashing Hollywood. 

The producer’s job is a gigantic one. 
And, censidering the fact that he may 
be handling several pictures at a time, a 
brief resumé of some of his duties will 
show just how tremendous a task it is. 

First, with the head of the scenario 
department, he has to select the writers 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Bert Granet, Christy Cabanne, and Herb Cohen, writers, put © Star Joan Woodbury's camera Director Lew Landers (center) and star 
the finishing touches on the scenario of the feature picture is her constant companion. Lee Tracy (right) talk over the script. 
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Nick Musaraca, head cam- Two “grips” (electricians) grab a bite A wheeled "dolly" permits the camera to follow moving subjects 
eraman, supervises all filming. of lunch supplied when on location. at a constant distance. Assistant director Rouman (right) watches. 
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The extras chat at the portable makeup tables on the set while Pretty Lee Patrick is in the pool and director Landers (left 
waiting to be called into action in their particular scenes. center) sights his Contax for a candid shot across the pool. 
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The extras take their box lunches Actress Joan Woodbury and director Actor Paul Guilfoyle tries to lure the ducks from Lee 
and find a seat wherever they can. Landers relax at the lunch table. Patrick. Two of the ducks drowned during the filming. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


to handle the story. Then he has to 
select a director for the picture. Finally, 
with the assistance of the casting director, 
he chooses the players for the picture. 

During the period when the writers 
are working upon the script, he really 
gets busy. He has to choose a first cam- 
eraman and crew, and make certain that 
they will be free on the date the picture 
is scheduled to start. With the produc- 
tion manager, he has to discuss all prob- 
able costs and make out an estimate. 

With the casting director he has to 
select the extras and “bit” players. If 
the picture is a costume or musical pro- 
duction, conferences with the heads of 
those departments are also necessary. 
Makeup tests are vital, as well as trans- 
portation problems for location sequences. 
He also has to see that when a company 
is on location, food is ready at the proper 
time. 

Locations must be arranged in advance 
so that when the company is ready it 
may be sent at a moment’s notice. Loca- 
tions nowadays are not often faked. If 
it is at all possible, the company is taken 
to the actual locale necessary for realism 
—the watchword of modern movies. 

During the filming of the picture the 
producer must see each day’s rushes and 
either pass or reject them. Rejected 
scenes mean retakes, and that entails 
additional cost. 

When the picture is completed, he must 
be present when it is “cut” and polished 
‘for a preview showing. Only when the 
picture is released can he breathe a sigh 
of relief. 

Casting a picture is probably one of 
the most difficult and certainly one of 
the most vital jobs of all. The casting 
director must be a combination of psy- 
chologist, shrewd ,business-man, and ma- 
gician. His work is usually accomplished 
in conjunction with the scenario writers 
and director of the picture. When the 
completed script is ready, he reads it 
thoroughly. Then when a casting confer- 
ence is called, he is ready with the 
knowledge of the types needed, where 
each actor may be found and whether 
he is working. He must be able to have 
alternate names at his fingertips, in case 
an actor or an actress is working in an- 
other picture, and (very important) he 
must help keep within the budget. 

Leading roles, and “bits” are all that 
the casting director has to choose him- 
self (in collaboration with writers and 
directors). Central Casting takes care 
of the rest. 

Central Casting is an organization that 
was formed to facilitate quicker cast- 
ing, in order that the studios would not 
be put to the expense and trouble of 
picking types, and for protection of the 
great army of Hollywood extras. 

The assistant director’s task is an- 
other that is highly intricate and in- 
volved. 

He has to read, and practically mem- 
orize, the script for the picture. Then, 
in collaboration with the director and 
the producer, he has to keep in touch 
with the property department, the ward- 
robe department, the makeup and art de- 

(Concluded on page 76) 








NEW YORK 


CECIL BEATON, photographer to kings, 
close friend of the Duke of Windsor, and 
fashion cameraman par excellence, as 
his work in Vogue testifies, is the best 
Big Apple dancer in New York City. 

I watched him throw his torso around 
the St. Regis ballroom a few days ago 
and he certainly is a credit to his dance 
master, Prince Serge Obolensky, who 
conducts a Big Apple class at that hotel. 

Other pupils of this chi chi circle in- 
clude the Duchess of Westminster, Elsa 
Maxwell, the premier party-thrower of 
New York, London, and Paris, and Addie 
Moffatt Brooks and Peggy Carlisle, 
daughters of the former U. S. Housing 
Administrator, Jim Moffatt. 

And this reminds me, Mr. Beaton is 
opening a New York studio for commer- 
cial work on the twenty-seventh floor of 
the swank Waldorf-Astoria. Only the 
other day, however, Beaton was remark- 
ing how tired he was of photography. 
Particularly of posing bad mannered 
debutantes whose crimson fingernails 
were usually dirty! 

x a ” 


HOW MANY currently successful and 
highly-paid color photographers, whose 
work glows in the big time magazines, 
owe a major portion of their fame to an 
obscure little technician who has an un- 
pretentious studio in the Forties. 

I’ve been told that many of the big color 
boys around town merely make a color 
separation and have this Italian make the 
color print! But the big name gents take 
all the credit. 

na * *x 
WILL EASTMAN Kodak Company kind- 
ly clear up one point for me? 

Every commercial photographer who 
uses Kodachrome at some time or an- 
other sends his film to Eastman for de- 
velopment. If the studies happen to be 
nudes, more often than not, the photog- 
rapher receives no transparencies. In- 
stead, he gets a most cagily couched note 
asking permission to destroy certain of 
the films. 


You’re right. The photographer not 
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PHOTO omnes BY LOUIS A. PAIGE 
"Henryl—have you been using this big dish 
for developing again?" 
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only doesn’t receive his transparencies, 
he doesn’t even get back his original film. 

That is, nobody does, I’ve been told, 
but the New York lensman, Arthur 
O’Neill. It seems that no matter what 
O’Neill sends Eastman, he gets it de- 
veloped. 

Why should one photographer have 
preferred treatment? 

Naturally I feel that purely porno- 
graphic work should be subjected to 
proper censorship. But I'll state a case 
to show you how the innocent suffer with 
the guilty. 

Recently “Pop Photo’s” editor thought 
it would be a grand idea—and technically 
interesting—to present the U. S. Camera 
Show in color for his readers. He sent a 
color man to the show, then at Rocke- 
feller Center, and had him make color 
photographs of color photographs. (You 
saw black and white reproductions of 
them in the February issue.) 

At a great expenditure of time, energy, 
and money, this was accomplished. Color 
films were shot of the color prints of Paul 
Outerbridge, Martin Bruehl, Steichen 
and others. 

And what does Eastman do? 

Eastman returns to the editor of “Pop 
Photo” two transparencies—nothing more. 
And, of course, the carefully phrased 
little letter, asking for permission to de- 
stroy the remaining films—those which 
they believed to be objectionable nudes. 

It was really rather silly when you re- 
call that fifty thousand people had vis- 
ited the exhibit in New York and had 
seen the original pictures. Why should 
the two hundred thousand readers of 
“Pop Photo” be denied this privilege be- 
cause of Eastman’s squeamishness? 

For your own guidance, I’ve been told 
unofficially that Eastman will return no 
nude in which any hirsute quality is 


apparent. . ie 


WHAT IS the name of the big time color 
illustrator who wrote a positive check for 
his wife and then had his secretary call 
up the bank and make a negative of it? 
* * * . 

BEST DRESSED photographer of the 
month: Paul Outerbridge. 
He was. seen the other 
day, lunching at THE 
Madison on East 58th 
Street. Outerbridge was 
wearing a well cut suit of 
tweeds with a vest of gray 
chamois. These waist- 
coats are very much in 
demand by men who do 
a deal of motoring and 
must be warmly dressed. 


THIS MONTH'S casting 
“suggestion: Paul Hesse 
and Rudolph Hoffman are 
hereby nominated for the 
movies. No, not as 
(Continued on page 74) 
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A MARKET FOR YOUR PICTURES 
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by LEE M. MERRIMAN 


News Editor, The Pasadena ''Post'’ 


Your local newspaper editor is anxious to get good prints 
having timely community interest. The author gives you a 
good idea of editorial requirements for such photographs. 


NE of the easiest photographic 

markets for the amateur to hit, 

and by far the most logical for 
the beginner to try, is his home-town 
newspaper. 

However, it is probable that the news- 
paper, unless metropolitan in character, 
will pay very little, if anything, for the 
use of your picture. If the editor likes 
your picture and wants to use it, he 
probably will offer you a “credit line” by 
way of payment. 

But to break into print with a photo- 
graph, your name appearing under it, is 
something. And if you cannot take pic- 
tures that your home-town editor wants 
to print, there is small chance that you 
will be able to click with a magazine edi- 
tor in some city far away whose needs 
you are far less able to guess. 

Therefore, by way of target practice, 
don’t spurn the “credit line” payment if 
offered by your local editor. Practice on 
him. He’s easy game. For you may take 
for granted, if his paper is operating in 
a city up to 200,000 population, that he 
is under-staffed with photographers, un- 
der-staffed in his darkroom, is probably 
encountering difficulties in producing the 
kind of art he wants, and yet is constant- 
ly bearing down in an effort to get more 
pictures of the right kind. 

There’s your chance to break into print. 


This is news—the widow of a Confederate 
officer marries a Union Army veteran. 





Show him a _ photo- 
graph of the type you 
think he’d like to print. 
If he doesn’t snap it up, 
ask him to criticize it. 
Then, profiting by his 
comments, take another. 
If you show him you can 
take the kind of photo- 
graph he wants, you may 
get some assignments, or 
even the next opening on 
the camera staff. Even 
if you get only a credit 
line, you'll be encour- 
aged in the right direc- 
tion, and that’s what 
every promising begin- 
ner needs most. 

What kind of pictures 
does a news editor want? 

The requirements are 
simple. They are easily met, once the 
amateur sees clearly the exact target he 
is trying to hit. There’s no purpose served 
in wasting either your shot or your film, 
unless you can see the bull’s-eye clearly 
before you pull the trigger. 

A newspaper editor judges a photo- 
graph on one standard before all others: 
how that picture will look when repro- 
duced in his newspaper. He doesn’t care 
a whoop how pretty, or how pictorial, 
your submitted photograph is as you 
place it on his desk. He is interested only 





Genuine appeal together with good print 
quality explains the success of this shot. 


Animals are always interesting copy. 








Above: Getting close to the subject, as 
in the top picture, centers attention on 
the sale of the poppy. Taken from a great- 


er distance (below) too many distract- 
ing elements are included and the reader 
has difficulty in getting the main idea. 





in how the reproduction of your photo- 
graph will look to a reader when he opens 
his newspaper. 

The “hottest” news photograph is of 
little value unless it has been so taken 
that it will reproduce clearly and strik- 
ingly on newsprint paper, after going 
through a newspaper press. 

Keep in mind that a newspaper editor 
must demand a higher “reproduction 
standard” than does the magazine editor. 
The newspaper uses a coarser screen than 
does the magazine engraving plant and, 
consequently, more of your soft half- 
tones, and delicacy of shading, is lost in 
the process. Also, a newspaper is printed 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Photographing Home Interiors 


By MAURICE KAINS 


Here are some helpful suggestions that will 
aid you in taking those difficult indoor pictures. 


NTERIOR photography is definitely an 

art in itself, I am beginning to find out. 
After numerous failures I have hit upon 
an idea that is a big help and I pass it 
along to you for what it may be worth. 
Understand, I do not claim the idea as 
mine alone, but no one ever told it to me. 
Just another case, perhaps, of two or more 
people overcoming a common problem by 
the same solution. 

At first my most common trouble was 
the extreme halation in windows if the 
shots were made in the daytime. Figure 1 
illustrates what I mean. The exterior be- 





Fig. |. Exposures timed for the interior 
will show extreme halation at windows. 


comes way over- 
exposed in jan 
effort to expose 
sufficiently for the 
interior. Note the 
glare of reflected 
light on the sur- 
face of the table. 

Now take a look 
at Figure 2. It was 
made by double 
exposing. My Ve- 
netian blinds were 
closed during the 
first exposure. The 
time was about four seconds at f 18 
using Super Sensitive Panchromatic cut 
film. Then the Venetian blinds were 
opened and a K-3 filter placed over 
the lens. The diaphragm was stopped 
down to f 25 and another exposure (of 4 
second) was made. 

Naturally the interior will not be un- 
derexposed and the exterior will have a 
good timing also, by this method. Figure 
2 was definitely taken for a daytime effect. 
A little artificial light could have been 
used to lighten up the deepest shadows, if 
one desired. That is a matter of effect or 
taste. 

Figure 3 is a sort of after sundown ef- 
fect. It was made by shooting the interior 
by artificial light only. The exterior was 
shot as described for Figure 2. This sun- 
down effect can be controlled by printing. 

If you have Venetian blinds to contend 
with, you'll experience a little trouble un- 
less you carefully adjust each and every 
blade of the blind so that only the thin 





Fig. 3. Exterior taken as in Fig. 2; interior, 
after dark and with artificial light only. 


edge of the blade is visible on your 
groundglass. If you expose more than 
just the edge you will find that your pic- 
ture will not be perfect, for there will be 
too many highlights on the blades from 
the daylight outside. If you don’t have to 
contend with Venetian blinds, it’s a lot 
easier. If possible, cover the windows (in 
the picture) with black cloth or other 
opaque material and make your interior 
exposure either with daylight, artificial 
light, or a combination of both. Be sure, 
before you expose the interior, that your 
exterior furniture, composition, etc., has 





Fig. 2. Here two exposures were made, the 
first one with the Venetian blinds closed. 


been arranged to 
taste, since this is 
an important ele- 
ment in the fin- 
ished photograph 
which might be 
easily overlooked, 
then proceed as 
described above. 

If you haven’t 
any opaque mate- 
rial to cover your 
windows try this 
stunt. Set up your 
camera in the aft- 
ernoon. Arrange your exterior and interior 
as to composition while you have daylight. 
Do all your focusing and make all neces- 
sary camera adjustments before sundown. 
Set your Venetian blinds “on edge” as ii 
were. Remember the focus should favor 
the interior for you will stop down for the 
exterior exposure and thereby sharpen 
your distance a little. Now set your lights, 
making sure there are no reflections in 
the window panes. Remember your 
blinds are open and will remain so. Now 
wait until after dark, light your lights and 
make your exposure. Let everything 
stand exactly “as is” until morning. Then 
expose for the exterior and you'll have a 
shot taken like Figure 3 was made. 

What you have done is to use darkness 
outside, instead of the black cloth over the 
windows. This means, of course, a sacri- 
fice of any daylight effect in the room. 
After determining the correct exposure 
for each part of the picture you'll find 
that you have a nicely balanced negative 


incorporating interior and exterior light- 
ing. Note in Figure 3, the absence of glare 
on the table top. 

The latter method can naturally be re- 
versed and your exterior shot can be 
made in the afternoon, then the final ex- 
posure after dark. In my case my exterior 
exposure required a fairly flat light which 
I can get only in the morning. If you have 
back-light streaming through your win- 
dows they will lack transparency, show 
up any dirt or defects in the glass, and 
your exterior view will lack sparkle. 

Try these stunts sometime. It’s a lot of 
fun, makes you figure ahead, and the re- 
sults often warrant all the fuss.—f® 


Cardboard Enlarging Easel 


VERY simple and satisfactory en- 

larging easel can be made with the 
aid of a razor blade, mucilage, and stiff 
cardboard. It has the advantage of giv- 
ing uniform white borders to the print 
without any adjustments in the dark- 
room, always keeps the paper flat, can 
easily be placed so as to get the desired 
part of the negative area, and is simple 
to use. As the sensitized paper is easily 
threaded into the slot which guides it 
to the proper position, it eliminates con- 
siderable manipulation in the dark and 
loss of time between prints. 

Three pieces of stiff cardboard are re- 

quired for an easel. The first (A) has a 
rectangular window which serves as a 
mask. The second (B) is cut with an 
opening just large enough for the de- 
sired size of enlarging paper to fit with- 
in. 
Then the top is trimmed as in the 
illustration, which forms the slot into 
which the paper is threaded. The dif- 
ference in the size of the windows in 
pieces A and B determines the width of 
the white border of the print. At the 
top of the third piece (C) a notch is cut 
just a little wider than the index finger 
and deep enough so that the top edge 
of the enlarging paper can be reached 
with the tip of the index finger for re- 
moval. 

Care must be exercised in gluing piece 
B to A so that the mask in A is well 








A 





























The easel before and after assembly. 


centered in regard to the window in B. 
After ihe glue has set, the back or piece 
C is glued to B. Since most amateurs 
standardize the size of their prints, a few 
easels will be adequate for all enlarging 


purposes.—Dr. F. N. Pansch, Rochester, 
Minn. 
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el 
| Amateur movie fans will find many con- 
y en- . es “i : 
th the structive hints in this story of an unusual 
d stiff man whose hobby became his profession. 
of giv- Here is Ralph Eno, absorbed in editing an amateur movie. 
» print 
dark- 
it, can MOVIE camera changed the course By MARION COLE Eno’s first customer told others and 
lesired of Ralph R. Eno’s life. Not one of today, when the telephone rings, or some- 
simple those impressive Hollywood affairs. one enters his office at 545 Fifth Avenue, 
easily Just a simple little 16 mm. Bell and jobs. There wasn’t any school for these New York City, it is hard to guess who 
ides it Howell, built for an amateur. professionals, much less for someone who might be there. Among the amateur 
Ss con- This camera was resting in a Fifth was interested in cutting and editing movie fans whose film he has edited have 
‘k and Avenue, New York, shop window. At the amateur film. been two Presidents of the United States, 
time, twelve years ago, Mr. Eno was a That didn’t discourage him. It simply the President of a South American coun- 
re re- wallpaper salesman, and he was lugging gave him an idea. Perhaps there never’ try, and a Rajah from India. 
-hasa around his heavy sample book, making had been such a profession as “amateur Mr. Eno is so busy that he doesn’t have 
S as a his calls, when he passed the show win- film editor and titler,” but from that time time to be impressed by the importance 
ith an dow. He stopped, went back, glanced on there would be. Mr. Eno quit being a of his clients. He has more than 300 
ne de- and then looked in amazement. wallpaper salesman and turned his hobby (Ccntinued on page 84) 
, with- Today, windows are full of cameras. into a business. 
But that was twelve years ago, back in His first customer, 
in the the days when the miniature movie cam- luckily, was a million- 
»t into era, which made motion picture photog- aire who had _ been 
1e dif- raphy possible for the amateur, had just around the world a 
yws in appeared on the market. dozen times and had 
idth of It was the first time Mr. Eno had seen taken ten miles or so 
At the one and it fascinated him. He looked at of film. Some of it was 
is cut it with longing. He thought if he could interesting material 
finger afford it he would buy it. He bought it portraying far-away 
Dp edge anyway. places, but it was in a 
eached That was a $235 investment. It seemed jumble. Like many an * 4 
for re- an enormous sum to the young wallpaper amateur, the million- ‘ E. i eh ‘ 
salesman at the time, but little did he aire had lost interest in : F sites 
g piece think that with that one purchase he was_ his pictures because C AS s i A 
is well choosing his life’s work, launching a new his job was incomplete. 
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Mr. Eno started taking motion pictures. 
That was fun. He couldn’t have found a 
hobby that would have pleased him more. 
He took reel after reel. They began to 
pile up. Parts of some of his films were 
excellent and he found himself wishing 
that he could show just certain, sections, 
the good ones, to his friends. That gave 
him the idea of cutting, deleting the bad 
shots. 

He began experimenting. He learned 
how to read negatives and then how to 
read motion picture film as it passed 
through his hands. He slipped in some 
titles. He showed his movies to his 
friends and they were amazed, called 
them the best they had ever seen. 

But the young man wasn’t satisfied. 
He wondered if with instruction, he might 
not do even better work. He made in- 
quiries and found that there was no in- 
structor in that line of work. He was told 
that Hollywood film cutters started by 
holding script and just grew into their 


millionaire’s tin boxes 
had been dumped in 
his lap, Mr. Eno 
showed him his movie. 
He left the wealthy 
man’s home with a 
check for $9000. 

“There’s just one 
thing wrong with that 
story,” says Eno. “It’s 
unique. I’ve never 
made that amount of 
money again on a sin- 
gle job, and I probably 
never will. It is the 
biggest job I’ve ever 
done, possibly the most 
difficult, and I devoted 
months to it exclu- 
sively.” 

Naturally his price 
varies on every movie 
he edits since he 
charges by the hour at 
the rate of $5.00. 





Part of Eno's success is due to his attractive titles, two of which 
are shown here. Such work adds much to the interest of a film. 











Above: "Snail," Midori's first salon study, 
required many hours of patient effort. 
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HE DIAMOND JUBILEE celebra- 

tion of the Photographic Society of 

Philadelphia, held last fall, brought 
together seventy-five leading American 
photographers. One of this select group 
was Midori Shimoda, whose phenomenal 
rise from obscurity was achieved in less 
than five years. He appears hardly more 
than a boy, and his success seems in 
credible—until you have seen his work. 

Then you see why Midori has rocketed 
to the top. Every job he touches illus- 
trates his faith in the fact that silver salts, 
used properly, can produce pictures of 
permanent value. 

His studio in Pasadena is bright and 
small. Midori, too, is small. He slips 
from one room to another with the quick 
grace of an elf, and as silently. He is al- 
most painfully shy. And he hoots when 
you suggest that his work will find its 
place among that of the masters. 

Theories mean little to Midori. “I work 


for simplicity in everything,” he says. ~ 


“The camera picks up so much that must 
be kept out.” Simplicity has been his 
keynote all the way through. For a long 
time he used only one camera, a Rollei- 
cord. He has but one enlarger, which he 
made himself. 

“When I began this work,” said Midori, 
“I thought I would always be able to do 
everything myself—exposure, developing, 
printing, but now. . .” 

Now, his: work has grown too big for 
one man to handle, and a receptionist and 













an assistant are aiding him. Though he 
has gone after very little, the orders have 
piled in upon him. Magazines are eager 
for contracts, and people who want dis- 
tinctive portraits seek him out. His illus- 
trations for college annuals have revolu- 
tionized these publications, and deluged 
him with more work. 

Midori’s career is so close to its begin- 
ning that he has almost no history. He 
was born in 1910 and attended public 
school in Seattle, Washington. In 1923 he 
moved to Pasadena, California, where he 
attended high school and junior college. 
At twenty-seven he has known little else 
than school and photography. Such a 
man, who has won so much in five years, 
could have met few obstacles, one would 
say. Yet this is far from true. 

When Midori graduated from Pasadena 
Junior College, the country was at the 
bottom of the depression. Already he 
knew that photography was to be his 
career. But his family objected. “Who,” 
they asked, “will buy pictures?” Only 
his mother’s encouragement made it pos- 
sible for him to advance Her faith was 
rewarded, for within four months Midori’s 
print, Snail, was hung in a Los Angeles 
salon, and, later, at Pittsburgh. 

This picture has many of the qualities 


SILVER SALTS 


This is the absorbing story of a young 
man who, although unknown five years 
ago, now ranks with some of the fore- 
most photographers in the country. 


by PHILLIP BOWEN 


Left: Here is Midori at work. At only 27 he 
is achieving fame in the photographic arts. 


that give individuality to a Midori print. 
There is the minute care about detail, the 
timing to catch the subject when it re- 
veals itself, and the fine sensitiveness 
which allows him to create an effect 
which suits his subject perfectly. 

The real essence of the subject is the 
thing Midori strives to catch. For this 
reason his working methods are unusual. 
He approaches each picture as if it were 
the first he had ever made, with no defi- 
nite plan in mind as to the result hé 
wants. Instead, he looks at the subject, 
analyzes it, and tries to visualize the im- 
portant quality on which everything must 
focus. 

Painstaking care accounts for the suc- 
cess of this method. In taking the Snail, 
Midori started at nine in the morning. 
Using direct sunlight, he arranged the 
snail and ivy on cardboard, and experi- 
mented to see what effect would be best, 
composing the picture as he went, in the 
finder of the camera. By noon, the sun 
was so hot that the snail retired into its 
shell and would not come out. The leaves 
had wilted. The sun had moved, so the 
cardboard had to be turned to regain the 
desired shadows. Fresh leaves were ob- 
tained, the cardboard was rearranged, but 
still the snail was obstinate. Fighting fire 
with fire, Midori brought him out with 
matches. 

The same patience and care were used 
when he took Carnival of Onions. 

“I had a couple of onions,” he said, 
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“and knew there was a picture there 
somewhere. The shiny skin, with its 
gradation of tones, and the contrast be- 
tween stem and roots were part of it. 
The idea, first, was to put them in a 
basket with a knife, but this would have 
made just another still life. If I made 
definite sketches or plans of my pictures, 
this one would have ended there.” _ 

But because Midori was unsatisfied, he 
picked up the knife and went inside of 
the onions. As soon as he started slicing 
them, he saw what he wanted. Then 
there was nothing to do but take the 
picture. This was another problem, get- 
ting the light just right, and the slices 
just the right thickness. It took seven 
hours to arrange fae exposure, and then 
the slices of onion Had dried up. 

A man. who works for permanent ar- 
tistic values comes up against hard prob- 
lems. One of the hardest is to discover 
what to shoot. Midori says of this, “As 
I go down the street, I often see some- 
thing that impresses me but don’t know 
just why it does. There’s som@ feeling I 
get, and it takes some time to find exactly 
what causes the feeling. As soon as I 
find out what it is, the picture is only a 
matter of time.” 

The pictures already described were 
made before Midori went to study under 
the great master Mortensen, and they 
show how well he had mastered tech- 
nique, even at that time. But Midori 
chose to do things in the hard, thorough 
way. For eight months he worked with 
Mortensen, concentrating on portraiture, 
since he had heard it was the hardest field 
to master. “But,” he commented, “if you 
study one field and master it, you can 


branch into others and succeed in them. . 


The problems of lighting, composition, 
selection, are.all related to each other.” 

As for theories, Midori is something of 
a heretic. At first he read all the articles 
on photography that he could lay hands 
on, and studied the bromoil process in 
particular. Later he discovered that 
Mortensen did nothing in the way he had 
previously learned, yet achieved the same 
results. “You have to find the way of 
doing things which suits you,” he says. 

“Only in making up the hypo solution 
do I follow directions. All other solu- 
tions are made up for the particular job.” 
Midori has a general idea of the formulas 
he uses, but does not try to be exact or 
scientific in making them. Further, he 
never uses an exposure meter, for often 
he can get a better print from a so-called 
badly exposed negative than from a cor- 
rectly exposed one. 

Such radical ideas are safe, in the 
hands of one who lives photography. 
Midori has made technique so much his 
servant that he no longer needs ‘to fret 
about it, but it took intense concentration 
for him to make it a matter he could for- 
get. After eight months as an apprentice, 
he became sick from over-work. Six 
months later he was on the job again, 
from seven in the morning until twelve at 
night. There was no time for friends or 
recreation. 

One result of this was that the first col- 
lege annual he illustrated won All Ameri- 
can honors from the Columbia University 
National Scholastic Press Association. 


Midori’s prints have been hung in salons 
from Barcelona, Spain, to the Art Gallery 
of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 
Success, however, has not changed 
Midori. He refuses to cater to fads and 
foibles, and clings to his simple goal, pic- 
tures of permanent value. Even in mak- 
ing portraits he keeps this, rather than 
anything less important, as his aim. 
When a subject walks in the door of 
his reception room, he makes it a point 
not to look at him. “I never see them 
until they come out of the dressing room,” 
he says, beeause he does not want to al- 
low his own view of the person to be con- 
fused. In the studio he studies the sub- 
ject rapidly, first as to the foreground, 


from the bust up, checking colors so that ° 


he can choose the right background and 
lighting arrangement. Next he analyzes 
the face, and ascertains what lighting will 
emphasize the good points. Often the 
subject asks for a picture similar to some- 
thing he has seen of Midori’s work. But 
he pays no attention to this, and strives 
instead to record the personality of the 
person. Daringly, he refuses to submit 


proofs, giving his patron the finished pro- 
duct instead. Surprisingly enough, the 
subject almost invariably is pleased with 
(Continued on page 72) 


the result. 


































Above: By partially reversing the negative 
Midori makes this eye demand attention. 


Below: The "Carnival of Onions" is a good 
example of Midori's ingenuity in using or- 
dinary subjects and handling them with skill. 
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Big news. 


pulled 
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London Bridge has fallen down and the victim loves it. 
of happy, laughing youngsters hardly needs any sound effects. 


This 


direct 


mail piece 


100%. A manicure followed! 


AMATEUR CRASHES A 
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taking with her 
and an appetite. 


9 Deft fingers tie a neat bow. She 
starts out spic and span, at least. 





3 "| hope we get seconds on ice cream.” 
Twin minds with the same thought. 


by LEWIS E. STOYLE 


Amateur photographer, Wollaston, Mass. 


It's amazing how few people have attempted interesting 
shots of children's parties when all it takes is a little fore- 
thought and the competent use of simple equipment. 


66 ES, we have a camera, but we 
don’t know much about it. We 
just sort of got it to keep a record 

of the kids as they’re growing up.” 

A nice idea, but what sort of “record” 
is apt to result in such a case? Probably 
the old familiar album, cluttered up with 
random snapshots. Some of these shots 
may be very passable. But the whole 
thing will lack unity. You'll probably 
bore people stiff, showing it to them. 

Why not have a collection of pictures 
which people really want to see? It makes 
it nicer all ’round. And it is not difficult. 
No high-powered, high-priced equipment 
is needed. A little methodical treatment 
is the big point. One errant penny worries 
you where your bank balance is con- 





wwe 


ait 


cerned. Isn’t the record of your child’s 
progress worthy of as much attention? 

The children’s progress will not wait 
for you to decide (after several years of 
making photographic pot-shots) that per- 
haps after all you should try to get better 
pictures of them. By that time you'll have 
lost many pictorial possibilities which 
never can be recaptured. “The kids” will 
be kids no longer. 

The satisfying picture series shown 
herewith well convinced me that a snap- 
shooter who is interested in children can 
make good, entertaining pictures of them. 
No great technical skill was required to 
record this birthday party. The project’s 
success largely is due to the fact that the 

(Continued on page 82) 


A picture 6 The patient donkey has given way to Mickey Mouse, 
but you've still got to be good to win the candy. 
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The quoits champ watches skeptically as his brother 8 The cake's triumphant entry is the party's big moment. 
tries. The gallery isn't interested; he's ready to eat. Distributing the balloons will provide another thrill. 


KID’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


If she does it with one breath the others will be dis- 10 Never mind, they're relighted so each may try his luck. 
appointed. The onlooker is all set to help if necessary. It's difficult when your mouth’s full, but it can be done. 


ay: 


11 Well, they've had their seconds on the ice cream, and 12 What a time that was!. Never ate so much or had such 
after a hilarious time the kids reluctantly call it a day. fun. But just try to wake us up before eight o'clock. 

















Here is one of Bull's many lovely photographs of Greta Garbo. 


Side lighting produced a well-modeled portrait of Nelson Eddy. 


by EVAN WRIGHT 


LARENCE SINCLAIR BULL began 
C his photographic career because of 
a ladder. 
No, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s top-flight 
_ still man didn’t have early ambitions to 
become a fireman, nor do we refer to the 
mythical ladder of success. This is the 
explanation. 

When Bull was a child, he had an aunt 
who was an ardent camera enthusiast. 
That was a number of years ago. He has 
forgotten many other things that occured 
in that period, but two of the pictures she 
made at that time have always stayed 
in his memory. Particularly those in 
which the ladder played an important 
role. 

In one of the photographs that she made 
of the Montana ranch-house where Bull 
spent his boyhood, there was a ladder 
leaning against the wall. Then, by some 
form of necromancy, she showed him an- 
other reproduction of exactly the same 
scene—except that the ladder was mys- 
teriously missing. 

“I wasn’t old enough then to understand 
that she took the ladder out of the nega- 
tive by the simple process of retouching. 
And, as the camera was, at that time, 
still something of a mystery, even if I had 
been old enough to understand, it would 
still have been nothing short of a miracle 
to me,” he said, with one of his rare 
smiles. 

That smile is one of the most striking 
things about the famous photographer. 
Serious to the point of being tactiturn, 
he flashes an occasional grin, which gives 
a preview glimpse of an extremely keen 
sense of humor. 

Although he didn’t say, in as many 
words, that he considers publicity about 
him as an individual secondary to the 
pictures he makes, the thought was im- 
plied. The mention of anything photo- 
graphic, however, serves to make him 
forget self, and he becomes voluble. 

In response to a direct query as to how his actual photo- 
graphic career began, he replied in crisp, staccato words of 
as few syllables as possible. 

“I sold Saturday Evening Post magazine until I saved 
enough money to buy my first camera. I was starting in 
high school then, but I still hadn’t forgotten the ladder epi- 
sode, or the desire it created, so I saved until I could buy 
a camera. Compared with the ones I use now, it wasn’t 
much of a camera, but it served its purpose, and I have 
kept it as a mascot. It is a 24% x 2% Premo. I still use it 
now and then, too, just to sort of keep my feet on the 
ground when I get to flying a little too high. 

“My first published pictures were in my high school pa- 
per. .I was many times prouder of those pictures than even 
the finest color print that is used for a cover now. 

“During one summer I worked for a photo-finisher. I 
didn’t make much money, but, due to several fortunate 
events, I managed to learn a lot. 

“The owner didn’t pay much attention to his business, 
and before long left everything in my hands. Thus it was 
only a short time before I felt that I knew enough to go 
into business for myself. I didn’t stay in that city but went 
back to the small Montana town, where another fellow and 
I opened a shop. I forgot to mention that some of the money 
that I put into the business was earned by taking pictures 
of Montana scenery, printing them on postcards, and sell- 
ing them to tourists. 





GRETA 
GARBO'S 


Favorite 


Photographer 


It is a big step from small-town photo- 
finisher to ace Hollywood still man, but 
Clarence Sinclair Bull took it all in his 
stride. Today he is the favorite photog- 
rapher of famous screen personalities. 


“We didn’t have any gas, running water, 
or electricity, but we worked out our own 
system of developing and printing to the 
point where we were soon taking business This photograph of Loretta Young has a striking camera angle. 
away from the city. We would receive 
negatives on the morning train, develop 
them, make prints, and ship them back 
on the night train.” 

“How did you happen to come to Holly- 
wood?” I asked. 

“Well, I knew some relatives of director 
Frank Lloyd. I thought that through their 
‘pull’ he might give me a start as a pro- 
fessional portrait photographer, so I 
started to New York to find him. Then I 
learned that he was on his way to Holly- 
wood. I came here, but, by a curious 
quirk, I never did ask him for a job. Still 
men, at that time, were at a premium, and 
anyone who had good ideas and could 
handle a camera had a chance at a job. 
Hollywood was still in its infancy. 

“Anyway, I landed a job at the old 
Metro studios and worked under John 
Arnold, who, incidentally, is head of the 
camera department here now. I did many 
other things during those early years. It 
might be interesting to note that Gene 
Richee, who is now still man at Para- 
mount, was one of my associates back in 
those days. 

“I also worked, for a time, as second 
motion picture camerman for Sam Gold- 
wyn at the old Triangle studios. A curious 
part of a second’s duties in those days 
was the shooting of titles and stills. Of 
course there were no talkies then, so 
the titles were very important. For that 
reason it was often necessary for me to 
work all night. After the day’s rushes 
were printed, I would photograph the 
titles to fit the scenes, so that they could 
be patched in by the cutters the following 


Unusual composition "makes" this picture of Katherine De Mille. 
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morning as they edited the film. 

“My interest was primarily in portraits, 
however, and so, by the usual ‘steps up’ 
I worked into this present job where I 
have been a long time.” 

It is a far cry from the meagerly 
equipped studios of the “old days” to 
Bull’s modern, beautifully and efficiently 
equipped studio in the heart of M-G-M’s 
vast lot. The efficiency which is the key- 
note of the modern studio still man was 
brought about partly by the same thing 
which differentiates the still man from 
the professional portrait photographer. 

Whereas the portrait artist will take 
three or four shots at a sitting, often 
merely varying time and aperture to gain 
his effects, the still man must work at 
terrific speed. Movie magazines, news- 
papers, and other periodicals, demand 
something “different” in pictures, or else 
—no sale. For that reason the still man 
takes as many different shots as he can, 
making as many changes in lights, cos- 
tumes, poses, and “tricks” as is humanely 
possible before the subject tires. It is not 
unusual to make over 100 exposures at 
a sitting. Thus, efficiency to the nth degree 
is vital. By way of illustration, Bull 
relates the following incident. 

“One of my friends, a world-famous 
New York photographer, was out here 
not long ago to make some pictures. The 
first two or three portraits he made were 
marvelous. But then he was stumped. 
When I remarked that I would have made 
six or eight times as many shots in a like 
period, he said that such a thing in his 
studio would have been impossible. His 
pictures were excellent, but he didn’t 
make enough. There was little or no 
choice for a magazine to make. So, I 
say to those who have ambitions of be- 
coming still men that speed is one of the 
greatest essentials. Of course workman- 
ship par-excellence is obviously neces- 
sary. This business is highly competitive, 
and there are probably more good still 
men in Hollywood than any place on 
earth. But swiftness in carrying out an 
assignment is of major importance.” 

Aside from his well-earned fame as a 
portrait artist, Bull has anothe: record, 
by which he is known to movie-goers 
everywhere, and especially to the trade in 
Hollywood. 

He is known as Greta Garbo’s favorite 
photographer. It is said that she long 
ago expressed a preference for Bull above 
cll other cameramen, and he has made 
practically all of her stills since that time. 

He was quiet, for a moment, musing, 
when we asked him if he could explain 
why the famous actress so definitely pre- 
fers his work. 

“I think it is because I understand her 
moods and sympathize with her natural 
reticence. Despite adverse publicity to 
the effect that her reticence is a pose, I 
know differently. She likes to have a few, 
close friends, rather than a great number 
of casual acquaintances. She prefers a 
quiet life rather than one of night-club- 
bing and partying. I, too, have that same 
inherent desire and as a result, possibly 
communicate a sort of silent understand- 
ing to her—although the subject has 
never been discussed in so many words. 

(Continued on page 96) 








All Movie Thrills Are Not Faked | 
by Robert Goodyear | 





RE are two movie stills which give 
ample proof that all the breath- 
taking, hair-raising scenes you see in 
modern motion pictures are not faked. 
The third picture well illustrates that 
when a scene is faked, it is hard to detect. 
In the first picture you see a group of 
horsemen surrounding a fugitive. The 
horse is rearing precariously on the very 
edge of a cliff. Normally, the scene would 
have been cut there, and then the action 
would have been resumed at the bottom 








The horse was supposed to be forced to 
the cliff's edge but he fell by accident. 





This realistic scene is a Hollywood set. 
The bodies in the foreground are dummies. 


of the cliff, with a gap left to your imag- 
ination. 

The second picture, however, shows 
that the scene was not faked, for the 
horse is seen in midair with his rider 
striving frantically to leave the saddle 
before striking the bottom of the cliff. 

While the studio did not deliberately 
plan this scene; due to the intervention 
of various organizations who will not 
allow such scenes to be passed uncen- 
sored, they made full use of the accident 
when it occurred. 

The action is this: Marco Polo, as 
played by Gary Cooper, is ambushed by 
his enemy, Ahmed, and his men. The 
script calls for him to be forced to the side 
of a sheer precipice. The rest is obvious. 


aca a A ee 


Luckily, the still man assigned to the 
picture happened to be on the scene, and 
obtained two of the most remarkable ac- 
tion pictures that have been produced in 
a long time. 

The man in the saddle is a stunt man 
who doubled for Gary Cooper. 

The third picture looks as if it might 
be a shot of an aerial bombardment in 
war-torn China. But it is not. It is a 
movie set. It was built—and destroyed— 
for the same motion picture, The Adven- 
tures of Marco Polo. The set was con- 
structed full-size, and the figures in the 
foreground are dummies. 

The photograph recreates the first mili- 
tary use of gunpowder in the 13th Cen- 
tury. The action is that which occurred 
when Marco Polo, unable to storm the 
gate of Pekin by any other method, re- 
sorted to the then unheard of weapon of 
gunpowder. 

Realism is the keynote of modern mo- 
tion pictures. Almost any studio will go 
to great lengths in order to make their 
sets so natural that a faked appearance 
will not result. 

This photograph was taken a few mo- 
ments after the blast by a studio photog- 
rapher. Incidentally it cost almost as 
much to destroy the set, as to construct 


it. 


‘Panay Bombing" Newsreel 
Ready in 8mm. and |6mm. Sizes 


NEWS scoop for the owners of ama- 

teur movie projectors has been 
scored by Castle Films, Inc., the firm 
which has issued many millions of feet 
of feature film for home consumption 
since entering this field last fall. 

The now historic “incident” of the Jap- 
anese bombing of the U.S.S. Panay is 
available in both 8 mm. and 16 mm. film 
sizes, the latter coming in both silent 
and sound editions. It may be purchased 
through department stores and camera 
stores. 

The film was taken directly from Nor- 
man Alley’s sensational newsreel shots. 
The scenes clearly depict the regrettable 
event, showing the Japanese planes div- 
ing upon the gunboat, the crew in action, 
the bullet- and bomb-torn decks and 
superstructure, the large American flag 
used as a canopy over the bridge, and 
many more of the things which were de- 
bated so hotly in the press.—fe 





Cleaning Difficult Corners 


T OFTEN becomes a problem as to how 
= to get at the dust which accumulates 
in tiny recesses and corners of cameras, 
especially miniature cameras. The solu- 
tion is simple . . . an ordinary pipe 
cleaner. Because of its thinness and 
flexibility, the most inaccessible corner 
can be reached and cleaned.—Karl A. 
Barleben, Jr., New York City. 
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Photographin 


“lt To 


by HAROLD MULDOON 


Staff photographer, Los Angeles ''Evening News'' 


The mysterious tunnel that was destroyed in the 
recent Los Angeles landslide has been pre- 
served on film by a daring news photographer dif 


ber, the city of Los Angeles awoke 
to the fact that Buena Vista Peak 
(a tall promontory in Elysian Park, some 
two miles from the center of town) was 
slowly sliding into the Los Angeles River. 

The slide had begun almost imper- 
ceptibly, when scientists measured its 
progress outward and downward at one- 
eighth inch daily. During the next two 
weeks, however, this motion accelerated 
until the five-acre tract at the edge of the 
300-foot bluff was dropping almost vis- 
ibly. 

Directly in the path of this landslide 
lay much-traveled Riverside Drive, a 
bakery and a dozen homes. Slightly to 
the south was the half-million dollar 
Dayton Avenue bridge. 

A reporter and I were dispatched by 
the city desk to hustle out to the scene, 
get as much of a story as possible and “a 
layout of pictures for tomorrow.” We 
shot the slide from below, the side, from 
the top, and from the air. The reporter 
remembered a mysterious old tunnel that 
he had found several years before. 


D URING the middle of last Novem- 


This mysterious window only leads into 
another chamber. No one knows why it is 
there or what people laid the brick-work. 


I Eby 





He and another reporter had explored 
it for some 1600 feet into the depths of 
the mountain. A passage caved in be- 
hind them, trapping them for six hours 
before they escaped unharmed. It was 
not until this incident that official notice 
was given the tunnel, and it was promptly 
boarded up. 

Searching under the approaches to the 
Dayton Avenue Bridge, directly in the 
path of the slipping, grinding two million 
tons of mountainside, we found the en- 
trance, concreted and closed with planks. 

We donned old clothes and obtained 
flashlights and plenty of photographic am- 
munition. Then, fearful that our noise 
would attract the police, we took a crow- 
bar and ripped away the heavy planks 
which barred our entrance. We crawled 
into the darkness and soon were in the 
heart of that crawling hill. 

Our flashlights showed us walls of hard 
rock which had been laboriously chiseled 
away with hand-picks many decades be- 
fore. There were more modern pick- 
marks, too, which we could not explain. 

Since it was utterly dark in the tunnel, 


Study of this photograph and others taken 
in the tunnel may reveal, by the type of 
brick used, just who the builders were. 


































the reporter had to shine his flashlight 
directly in my lens so I could focus on the 
bulb. Then he would step out of the way, 
douse his flashlight, and I’d make a flash- 
bulb exposure. 

I had come equipped with a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic, mounted with a Mendelsohn 
Speedgun. Negative material was the new 
Ultra-Speed Agfa Press film. This ex- 
tremely fast emulsion énabled me to stop 
down enough to give the resulting pic- 
tures great depth of focus. The majority 
of my shots were synchronized at 1/200 
second, at apertures of from f 11 to f 22. 

About 25 feet inside the tunnel’s en- 
trance, we began sinking in mud. We 
took off our shoes and socks, rolled up our 
trousers and went ahead. As we pro- 
ceeded the water became deeper, finally 
reaching to our armpits. 

I snapped a picture every few feet. It 
was necessary to exercise great care with 
each exposure, since water was every- 
where, dripping from the ceiling onto me 
and the camera, splashing with our every 
step. Too, the air was so humid that 

(Continued on page 82) 


The dangerous trip into the mountain ended 
here because of high water. The mountain- 
side and the tunnel collapsed three days later. 
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Getting Uniform Film Density | 


bie i 





HE NEGATIVE strip alia 
here brings out an important clue to 
picture quality, particularly with minia- 
ture cameras, which is frequently lost 
sight of in all the discussion about speed 
lenses, “pan” films, finegrain developers, 
and the like. This quality clue is uniform 
film density across the strip, achieved in 
spite of widely varying light conditions 
and exposure settings from one shot to 
the next. 
This particular strip of eight negatives 
was taken in Florida not long ago, using 
Panatomic film No. 828 in a Kodak Ban- 





Negative strip showin 





Print made from negative No. 7 on*strip 
below shows excellent quality throughout. 





a variety of subjects from landscapes to a store interior. Correct exposure 


in each case adie’ | in negatives of uniform density that facilitated printing and enlarging. 





t 


Pease ed Wapiti 





The subjects gave a range of meter readings from Weston | to 
for the eight negatives, numbered from right to left (numbers ae. e ., 


1/25; (3) f3.2, 1/25; (4) f9, 1/100; (5) fll, 


tam Special. As pictures, they are simply 
random snapshots» The chief point of in- 
terest is the wide variation in types of 
scene and exposure settings on a single 
strip (from f 11 and.1/100 sec. for No. 5, 
to f 2 and 1/5 sec. for No. 6). Yet, on the 
developed film, every negative shows the 
same uniform film density. 

This strip does not show a “light-dark- 
light” checkerboard effect which is so 
often found when successive shots are 
taken under different light conditions. 
The view in a store interior at night 
matches in density the bright Florida 
landscape and the shot within the auto- 
mobile. Thus, when projection prints 
were made, there was no need for indi- 
vidual “doctoring” with extra hard paper, 
underdevelopment, etc. The timing and 
choice of paper for enlargements re- 
quired no changes except those purposely 
made to fit the character of the scene. 

When picture takers start talking about 
the new film emulsions or finegrain for- 
mulas they must have in order to improve 
their sickly minicam prints, it is fre- 
quently interesting to unroll one of their 
film strips and check it for “checker- 
boarditis”’—which simply means poor ex- 
posure. 

To tell the truth, “hitting the nail on the 
head” in choosing an accurate succession 
of exposure settings, such as those shown, 
is not a question of any unusual skill or 
judgment. It simply calls for a depend- 
able photoelectric exposure meter—in- 
telligently used on every shot. 

Surprisingly enough, there are still pic- 
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" re are the exposures 
1/25 second; (2) f2, 


1/100; (6) #2, 1/5; WP fo, 1/50; (8) #9, 1/50. 


ture takers who take all kinds of care in 
choosing emulsions or in weighing out 
chemicals, but who add the most impor- 
tant ingredient—light—by guesswork.— 


| Hints on Safelights | 
| by C. W. Gibbs 





ARKROOM illumination is all-im- 

portant to the photographer and the 
safelight may often mean success or fail- 
ure in his work. That statement seems 
far fetched but it is nevertheless true. If 
a heavy fog occurs due to the use of an 
unsafe light it will spoil the negative 
or print. 

There are many inexpensive safelights 
on the market, yet the photographer, who 
would not count his pennies when pur- 
chasing a camera or sensitized material, 
uses a makeshift darkroom light. Com- 
mercial safelights are designed with two 
thoughts in mind—to transmit the maxi- 
mum amount of illumination, and still 
have this illumination safe for a reason- 
able length of time with sensitized ma- 
terial of certain characteristics. 

If a homemade safelight is constructed 
the photographer merely tries to obtain as 
high a transmission in the slide as pos- 
sible, such as a very bright yellow for 
contact papers, a bright orange-red for 
bromides, a bright red for orthochro- 
matic film and a green for panchromatic 
materials. If, for example, he is using 
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ortho emulsions he considers that as long 
as the light is red it is safe for all ortho 
emulsions even though he were to leave 
the material under this light for a long 
period of time. No safelight, even a well 
designed commercial light, is safe indefi- 
nitely with any material. 

In constructing homemade slides or 
safelights the photographer will use a 
red bulb or screen the lamp with a piece 
of green cellophane. Such construction 
will not do. If a commercial slide is taken 
apart it will be found that it is made up 
of a number of different colors. It is 
very difficult to obtain a single simple dye 
which is pure in color. Though the red 
bulb you are using looks red it may also 
be transmitting a considerable amount of 
blue and this blue light wifl fog the emul- 
sion. The safest procedure is to use the 
commercial safelight which is constructed 
with the maximum safety factor. 

Safelights are not safe indefinitely with 
any material. Always keep the paper, 
plates, or films in their original wrappings 
when not actually in use. Photographers 
frequently have trouble with the bromide 
paper fogging. This is due in part to the 
fact that to obtain the high speed some 
orthochromatic properties must be incor- 
porated into the emulsion. Thus, though 
the intensity of the light is not excessive, 
the color is wrong and a redder light 
should be employed. At times it will be 
found that the slower chloro-bromide pa- 
pers are also more sensitive to the com- 
mon safelights than emulsions of much 
higher speed. 

It is best when using a new brand of 
paper, or a new safelight, to test the com- 
bination and determine the safety factor. 
Place a piece of paper emulsion side up 
in the place where the paper is usually 
left during the printing operations. Leave 
it there for 5 or 10 minutes with a coin 
lying in the center of the sheet. At the 
end of that time develop the paper, face 
down in the tray, for the normal time. 
The portion covered by the coin will be 
clear while the surrounding fog will give 
an idea as to the safety of the light. If 
the fog seems excessive use a bulb of 
lower wattage in the safelight, a darker 
slide, or keep the paper further away 
from the light. This test should also be 
made with a second piece of paper in the 
position occupied by the developing tray. 
Expose the paper here for five minutes. 
If excessive fog appears take the precau- 
tions given previously.—fe 


Cork — for Holding Film 


NON - marring 

holder for cut 
films may be made 
by splitting a com- 
mon bottle cork in 
two, notching the 
inside top sections, 
then holding them 
together with a rub- 
ber band as shown. 
This type of holder 
has sufficient ten- 
sion to hold a film 
when drying, or it may be used as a float 
for holding the film upright in a deep pan 
of wash water—Ray J. Marran, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Simple film 
clamp. 
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Adapt Your Movie Camera 
for SPEEA Stills 


by S. ALTSON PEARL 


Amateur photographer, Melbourne; Australia 


With a simple adjustment of your movie 
camera you can "freeze" rapid action. 


Photographs by the Author 


OST camera fans whose tastes lie in the direction of high-speed 
action pictures must have seen, and often envied, the strips of 
consecutive action shots so frequently featured nowadays. There 

is no need, however, to remain just envying such pictures. Similar ones 
can be taken with practically any make or model of movie camera to 
which has been made a trifling shutter modification, well within the capa- 
bilities of even the least mechanically inclined person. 

It is well known that the ordinary movie camera, irrespective of the 
size of film it uses, exposes 16 frames of film per second at normal running 
speed, each frame receiving an exposure of 1/32 second. (Reference here 
is only to silent film cameras; for technical reasons talkie cameras are made 
to expose 24 frames per second.) The exposure figure of 1/32 second de- 
rives automatically from the type of simple shutter used almost exclu- 
sively. It consists merely of a thin, flat semi-circle of metal or plastic ma- 
terial, mounted on a shaft and driven by the camera mechanism to rotate 
between the lens and the film. 

This rotation is geared in step with the progress of the film through the 
camera. One complete rotation takes place for each separate frame of film 
drawn through the gate. Since 16 frames pass through the camera each 
second, it follows that one complete rotation of the shutter takes place in 
1/16 second. During half of that period (1/32 second) the solid part of 
the shutter is between the lens and the film. During the remaining half 
of the revolution, the open portion of the shutter exposes the film for 1/32 
second. 

To reduce this comparatively long exposure to a time brief enough to 
freeze fast action, two modifications of the camera’s action are possible. 
The first scheme is to speed up the entire mechanism, so that more than 
the normal 16 frames per second pass through the gate. Thus in the case 
of special slow-motion cameras as many as 128 frames per second may be 
exposed. The shutter then revolves equally fast (eight times normal 
speed) and the actual exposure time is reduced to 1/256 second—one- 
eighth of 1/32 second. 

This scheme, however, is definitely impractical for our purposes. In the 
first place most movie cameras designed for normal running cannot be 
successfully speeded up to such a high degree—and even if they could 
the wear on the mechanism would be very severe. Furthermore, every 
increase in film running speed means an equal increase in film consump- 
tion during a given time of operating the camera. Thus at 128 frames per 
second, film is used at a rate to make the amateur shudder at the cost. 

Fortunately, the alternative scheme for reducing the period of exposure 
possesses none of these disadvantages. It consists merely in reducing the 
effective open area of the shutter, while leaving quite untouched the speed 
of rotation and of film travel. 

The open area of the normal shutter is a semi-circle, geometrically 
speaking, or a 180-degree arc of a circle. If we substitute a new shutter with 
an open section measuring one-quarter of a complete circle (90 degrees), 
and run it at the normal 16 revolutions per second, each frame of film will 
receive just half normal exposure (1/64 second). This principle (which is 
really only that of the adjustable slit of the ordinary focal-plane shutter in 
still cameras) can be applied to reduce the exposure to one of any fraction 
of 1/32 second that the operator may require. Thus a sector opening of 18 
degrees will give an exposure of 1/320 second (one tenth normal). A 9 de- 
gree sector opening gives 1/640 second, and so on for any figure required. 

The alteration of the shutter may be done in several ways. The simplest 
way is to cut out of thin sheet metal a number of complete circles of the 
same diameter as the original shutter semi-circle. Using a protractor as a 
guide, each can then be marked out for its particular size of open- 
ing, which is snipped out with a pair of sharp (Continued on page 87) 


Left: The leap of an Austra- Right: The series showing a 
lian Koala bear. Each frame splash reveals sharp detail 
exposed | /500 second at f 2.8. at 1/640 second per frame. 
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EW people are aware of the value of 

instilling the camera habit in chil- 
dren. True, some photographers succeed 
in training their children to become 
natural, easy models. But I refer to en- 
couraging the youngsters to use the 
camera and the darkroom. 

I am not advising you to let Willie and 
Iiephzibah run wild with your own ex- 
rensive instrument, or permit them to in- 
vade your sacred darkroom. But with 
inexpensive, elementary equipment they 
will be able to form highly desirable 
photographic habits which will become 
a real pleasure to them in later life. 

Developing and printing seem to be 
barred to children as being too difficult 
and too messy. This is probably true 
when they are too young. But when your 
- son or daughter is old enough to have a 
chemical set to play with, then he or she 
is capable of learning to develop and 
print pictures, as well as take them. 

The best way to aid a child in remem- 
bering what he has been taught, is to 
associate his learning with some visual 
image. Pictures will remain in the child’s 


| Give Your Youngster A Camera 
by Claude de Savard 


mind much longer than will his teacher’s 
words. 

Consider how much more the child will 
learn if he has taken the pictures himself, 
then developed and printed them. 

Don’t forget, either, that photographic 
procedure will foster in the child desir- 
able habits of cleanliness and order. The 
neater he is in his work the better pic- 
tures he’ll get. 

I happen to come from a particularly 
photographic family. My grandfather 
started using cameras during the early 
80’s, I think, and he succeeded in getting 
the rest of the family very much inter- 
ested in it. I don’t think I ever saw him 
without a camera and I still have a5 x 7 
plate camera with which he photographed 
the interiors of most museums in Europe. 
The lens on this camera is an old Ross 
Rapid Rectilinear. 

After I had spent a great deal of my 
childhood posing in costume for my 
grandfather or my aunt, who had, I be- 
lieve, a 3-A Kodak, vintage of the begin- 
ning of the century, I was given a little 
No. 2 Brownie, of which I was very proud. 


few), STORY PHOTOGRAPAY inal 
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DANIELLO BARBARO(I568) GIVES THE 
FIRST RECORD OF A CAMERA OBSCURA 
WITR ALENS, HE SAID TO USE AN 
OLD MANS GLASSES DOUBLE 
CONVEK— BARBARO ALSO TELLS 
HOW TO USE A STOP TO 
SHARPEN UP THE IMAGE — 











_ THE CAMERA OBSCURA 
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JORANN KEPLER (\bil) WAS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR TURNING 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA INTO 
AN INSTRUMENT FOR 

SKETCHING - HE MADE A 
PORTABLE DARK TENT FITTED] | AND WEDGWOOD - 


WITH A TELESCOPE LENS AND 
USED IT FOR SKETCHING NATURE 


ee NO ONE KNOWS AT WHAT TIME 
MAN FOUND OUT THAT IF 
THERE WAS ONE SMALL HOLE 
\N A DARKENED ROOM THAT 
ALLOWED THE LIGHT TO 
ENTER, A PICTURE OF 
WHAT WAS OUTSIDE 
WOULD BE SEEN ON 
THE OPPOSITE WALL- 
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I think that a great deal of what I know 
today, I owe to that little Brownie. I was 
also given a closet to fit out as a dark- 
room, and only I was allowed to enter it, 
so that there wouldn’t be any chance of 
anybody else in the family feeling gener- 
ous and cleaning it after I’d finished one 
of my sessions. 

The first result of my being given that 
darkroom was that J learned some habits 
of order and neatness. Not that I was 
forced to, by some superior power which 
I might not understand, but for my own 
comfort. It is very disagreeable to go to 
your darkroom to develop a new film and 
find the remnants of your last session all 
over the place, or not to be able to find 
the solution which you need. So, that, 
more than anything else, taught me to 
clean up after myself, to replace things 
immediately after use, and to always 
have a definite place for everything. 

The real experiences, though, I found in 
the actual taking of pictures. It is true 
that I have traveled a great deal, but 
that is not essential to learning via pho- 
tography, although it does help. 

When I take a picture of a building, a 
bridge, a monument or any other subject, 
I find that I am much more interested in 
knowing all about it than I was before 
photographing it, even if it is something 
which I had seen every day of my life. 
The reason for that is, I believe, that 
every picture taker enjoys showing his 
pictures to his friends and a picture with- 
out a story doesn’t mean much. I am 
not, of course, referring to the more ad- 
vanced type of picture which must tell its 
own story, but to a youngster’s snapshot. 

If a child is given an allowance and 
has to buy his films and chemicals with 
that money only, he is sure to learn to 
have a better balance in his expenses and 
may even put himself on a budget so that 
he will be able to divide that allowance 
between his camera supplies and any 
other things he may wish to buy. I don’t 
know whether every youngster will do 
that—I did. 

It might be a good idea to institute 
prizes for good pictures, especially if 
there are several children in the family. 
This plan will instill in them the idea 
that you must work for what you get, 
and that you must do it a little better 
than the other fellow, if you expect to 
get your reward. The prizes may be 
anything that they happen to be par- 
ticularly fond of. 

Lastly, it may be well to point out the 
true companionship which springs from 
a common hobby shared by two or more 
persons. 
photography, they have at their finger- 
tips a pleasant means of getting closer to 
their children. Photography lends itself 
to this end very well indeed, since it is 
among the least solitary of all hobbies. 

Regarding equipment, very little is 
needed and this may be quite inexpen- 
sive. Most of you are aware of the 
classic examples illustrating the capa- 
bilities of the most inexpensive cameras. 
Trays, paper and chemicals may be kept 


within a very low budget. And the per-| 


son who has learned to use crude imple- 
ments well will do wonders with better 
equipment.—j 
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Making Your Own 
Photo Album 


by ROLAND B. WOLFE 


With a few inexpensive materials you can 
easily make your own attractive albums to 
suit any particular subjects you choose. 


a photo fan herself, went on an ocean 

cruise to South America, from which 
she returned with a coat of tan and sev- 
eral rolls of miniature film. Visits to 
South America do not occur every week, 
so the film was handled accordingly, with 
kid gloves. Negatives of the half vest 
pocket size were enlarged to approxi- 
mately 4 x 5 on a single weight semi- 
matte paper. Several of the better ones 
were made a trifle larger, about 6 x 8, 
and these were printed light for reasons 
to be stated later. 

The sum total of our labor, some ninety 
prints, portrayed interestingly the high 
spots of the cruise. The consensus de- 
manded a suitable background for our 
combined efforts as photographer and 
finisher. 

It is perfectly true that a couple of dol- 
lars will buy: a very substantial album 
which will be satisfactory and serviceable, 
but this article is addressed to the handy 
man who wants a bit of variety from the 
stamped, imitation leather books of 
mournful black pages. They’ve been with 
us for a long time, and although they 
may exude the virtue of conservative re- 
liability, they most certainly cannot boast 
of originality. 

On this reasoning, then, we decided 
upon a specially designed binder. Making 
it required a little effort, a sense of the 
artistic (which you pictorial fans are al- 
ways boasting about), a few inexpensive 
materials, and a desire to create some- 
thing of which we might be proud. Our 
completed book was all that we could 
wish for, and has come in for a good deal 
of enthusiastic comment from everyone 
who has seen it. 

Since then it has been our custom to 
plan and construct our own albums for 
Special occasions. When a number of 
photographs are made on a trip, or dur- 
ing a vacation, they are assigned to a 
Separate binder, so that that occasion re- 
ceives its full emphasis and is made a 
more pleasant memory as a result of its 
individuality. 

Here is a list of materials needed to 
make a binder measuring 9” x 12”. Your 
own particular needs will determine the 
size upon which you will decide, as well 
as the number of pages you will include. 


Siren time ago my wife, somewhat of 
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An appropriate photograph enlarged to correct size will serve 
for the cover. This is the one the author made for his album. 





Title pages may be designed around a 
snap representative of those that follow. 





Picture borders in:color and neatly typed 
captions add to the pages’ appearance. 
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Filler strips 
keep left end 
level with 
rest of binder 


Shaft, but not head 
of binding posts 

should pass thru the 
holes in the cover. 





(C) End view of binder showing purpose of 
filler strips. Heavy horizontal lines 
denote mounted prints (exaggerated 
thickness) 


Filler strips between the binding edges of 
the pages keep the album from bulging. 


50 sheets of good quality paper—8!/.” x 1134” 
75 filler strips (of the same paper)—8!/.” x ['/.” 
| large sheet of heavy wrapping paper (about 
! yd a aper paste 

po can a4 ear anae FR or sheliac 

| can of rubber cement 

| paste brush—about I'/.” wide 

2 hollow tube binding posts 

| yard of twisted silk cord 

1 roll colored cellulose tape—I” wide 

| print roller or rubber squeegee 

You may secure the kind and color of 
paper you like at any paper supply house, 
or your local printer will probably have 
some stock that will meet your needs. 
The paper I selected was a very light buff, 
medium weight so that it would fold well, 
but not curl or tear easily. The board 
may be secured from the same source, or 
a bookbinder or artists’ supply store 
might help you out. 

The paste, varnish, and brush may be 
purchased at a hardware store or paint 
shop, and the wrapping paper, binding 
posts and cellulose tape at a stationer’s. 
The silk cord may be obtained from a 
department store handling upholstery 
materials, or a shop dealing in lampshade 
supplies. It should be of a diameter to 
allow an easy passage through the bind- 
ing posts. The print roller, or squeegee, 
can probably be found among the tools 
in your own workshop. 

Step number one is the preparation of 
the mounting sheets. They must be cut 
to size and holes punched at the sides to 
accommodate the binding posts. If you 
have a trimmer and a small hand punch, 
this can be done in a short time; other- 
wise the paper may be ordered cut and 
punched to your specifications. Each 
page is then scored 142” from the end on 
the short side. Use a blunted point, such 
as a nail file or the dull side of a knife, 
for the purpose. Scoring allows the 
pages to be folded easily and prevents 
cracks from developing in the paper later. 

The prints are then mounted. We dis- 
covered that mounting before the book is 
assembled will simplify things immensely. 
At this time, any supplementary work to 
be done on the prints, or on the page it- 
self, should be taken care of. In mount- 
ing, a good grade of rubber cement should 
be used, ~—e down only the corners. 
Cementing the entire picture is an un- 
necessary waste of adhesive, and the 
paper, unless quite heavy, has a tendency 


2 pieces of bookbinders board—9” x 12” x i 
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to buckle. You might use mounting cor- 
ners for this purpose. Transparent cor- 
ners are excellent, inasmuch as they don’t 
detract from the prints themselves nor 
give the page a crowded appearance, as 
the dark ones do. As to placement, two, 
three, or more prints, (depending on their 
size) may be mounted on one page to 
best advantage. Or a single print may 
occupy a page if it has some outstanding 
value or appeal. A word of advice— 
don’t try to crowd too many prints on 
one page. Give them air. 

The mounting should be done carefully, 
with an eye toward artistic placement, 
and you will find that interesting angles 
and arrangements may be found if a little 
time is devoted to “playing around” with 
a group of prints. The stilted method of 
lining one on top of another, without any 
thought of line or tonal value, can detract 
considerably from the final appearance 
of the page. 

Our pictures were divided into groups, 
each group depicting the individual ports 
and stopping places visited during the 
cruise. The various groups were assigned 
“color schemes,” meaning simply a border 
tint of some particular color placed 
around the individual pictures of each 
group. Pictures taken at Puerto Rico 
were given a bright green border, those 
taken at Venezuela had borders of 
maroon, and so on. This can be done 
with water color and a ruling pen, the 
thickness of the line depending upon the 
space between the prongs of the pen. 
Colored pencils will do the trick as well. 
If you have some skill with the pencil or 
brush, small, individual sketches on each 
page add tremendously to the general 
effect. Use your ingenuity. 

Our pages, then, were light buff with 
black and white prints having a 4%” white 
margin and a surrounding border of color 
about 1/16” ih width. The completed 
page is stunning and must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

Our next job was to create individual 
title pages. For these we used the larger 
prints, which had been purposely printed 
light. I tinted them with transparent 
water colors, using the booklet of color 
stamps which Eastman manufactures. 
You need not be a finished artist to turn 
out some very interesting looking prints, 
for just a suggestion of color is necessary. 
Again, the time used on this extra little 
touch is well spent, for who doesn’t like 
color in some form or other? 

These tinted photographs were repre- 
sentative of the particular groups they 
headed, and so constituted the title pages. 
In front of each of these pages was placed 
a blank sheet from which had been cut a 
circle large enough in diameter to show 
the most interesting portion of the picture 
following it. Around the edge of the cut- 
out circle a triple line of color was ruled, 
and centered above in the same color the 
title of the print was lettered. Thus, on 
turning the pages, the viewer would come 
to an appropriately framed photograph in 
color designating the particular place it 
introduced. There is always a chorus of 
“oh’s!” and “ah’s!” when these pages come 
into sight. A variety of shapes may be 
used for the frame idea, but the circle is 

(Continued on page 80) 





Pe Taking the March Cover in Color | 








HE illustration on this month’s cover 

was made by Ivan Dmitri. This ar- 
tist’s sudden rise to fame in the field of 
color photography was revealed in an 
article in the February issue of PopuLar 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The original of this picture is a Koda- 
chrome transparency made at Miami 
Beach, Florida, where Dmitri visited last 
November and where he recorded, in 
color, the gorgeous homes, sunsets, beach 
scenes, bathing girls, and sports of all 
kinds at this popular winter resort. 

Dmitri took the photograph with a 
Leica camera and 50 mm. Summar f 2 
lens. With the lens stopped down to f 6.3 
an exposure of 1/60 second was made. 
His lovely model is Miss Leontine Mc- 
Gregor. 


During the photographer’s stay at 


Miami Beach an article appeared in the 
Miami Herald telling about his work and 
revealing the fact that Ivan Dmitri, prom- | 
inent color photographer, and Levon 
West, celebrated etcher, were one and 
the same person. The author, Bob Mun- 

roe, concluded with the following para- 
graph: 

“When Dmitri leaves for the North 
within the next few days he will take 
with him an extensive collection of Flor- 
ida scenes—photographed principally in - 
Miami, Miami Beach, Coral Gables and 
adjacent areas—which may one day take 
a well-deserved place in the museums 
alongside Levon West’s etchings.” 

PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY is pleased to be 
able to bring you one of this group of 
Dmitri’s most recent color  photo- 
graphs. 





| Compact Printing-Enlarging Unit ! 








OST amateurs have a limited 

amount of space available for 
darkroom use. The Graflex Enlarg-Or- 
Printer makes it possible to make contact 
prints, enlargements, and to do retouch- 
ing of films and paper negatives with- 
out getting out of one’s chair. 

A single light source is used for all 
three purposes, and a removable lens- 
board allows a change of lenses for dif- 
ferent degrees of enlargement. The film 
carrier will accommodate negatives from 
strip 35mm. film up to 214 x 31/4 inches 
and sections of negatives up to 4 x 5 














Soil 








Used as a _ contact printer 
above), and retouching desk 
upper right). Negative carrier 
in position for enlarging (right). 





inches. A piece of frosted celluloid en- 
ables the user to focus with exceptional 
ease. 

When used as a retouching stand, the 
intensity of the light can be reduced by 
stopping down the lens. The flat top of 
this instrument is especially valuable in 
paper negative making. The hinged 
top of the printer drops back out of the 
way when focusing or retouching. Ad- 
justable masking guides permit any de- 
sired white margin on prints. 

Access to the space between lens and 
enlarging surface is had by means of a 
large opening. A convex mirror shows 
the entire image always in focus to aid 
dodging. Separate switches control the | 
ruby light and photoflood bulb. 

The tilting top permits correction of 
distorted lines, or can be used to produce 
grotesque effects. The Enlarg-Or-Printer 
permits contact prints and enlargements 
to be made up to 8 x 10 and with an- 
other top, supplied as an extra, prints 
up to 11 x 14 can be made. By placing | 
the entire unit on its side giant enlarge- 
ments can be pro- 
duced limited only 
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by the size and 
quality of the nega- 
tive. 


The top section of 
the printer is coun- 
ter-balanced and 
focusing is effected 
by moving the en- 
tire top section up 
and down. A time 
enlargement scale i 
provided and criti 
cal focusing is a 
complished by 
of a convenien 
knob. The entire 
unit, manufactured 
by Folmer Graflex, 


Rochester, News [he 

York, measures only - ' 
11% x 13% inches by {7° | 
26% inches high °°“ 
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es and j An artist's sketch showed the photog- 
ry take rapher what was wanted. There was 
useums only one small picture to start working fom. 
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An assignment typical of 
those which the big studios 


° This snapshot of Portland Head Light, The first step was to make a copy nega- 
are often required to execute. 2 torn from the agency artist's album, 3 tive of the original. It was then soe 





accompanied the rush order and drawing. 
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rgements In order to catch the highlights along 
with an- = the rocky shore, the same negative 
- prints | was used for another print, at normal 
‘ lacing | °*Posure. The girl seated at the base 
poe 5 of the tower was taken out later. 


be pro-| 
ited only 
size and 
the nega- 


section of J 


,ufactured 7 Notice what has been accomplished 
r Graflex, with scissors and skillful patchwork. 
er, New The rocky shoreline has been extended, 
.sures only the figure has been covered with a patch, 
, inches by the beacon lamp has been lighted, and the 

clouds have been placed in good position. 








5 Next we see a storm come up in a hur- 
ry from the comprehensive file of cloud 
negatives which the studio keeps on hand. 


a The patching done on pic- 

ture number 7 was entirely 
covered up in the final print 
by means of skillful retouch- 
ing of the negative. You will 
note that at the last minute 
the cloud lighting was altered 
to emphasize the lighthouse. 
The rocky foreground was 
also brought out. The fin- 
ished product has a dramatic 
punch which places the ad- 
vertiser's message before the 
reader in a forceful manner. 
Mr. Hayman's work demon- 
strates the facility of photog- 
raphy as a medium of expres- 
sion. A photograph’'s authen- 
ticity cannot be topped 
when the purpose is to get 
an idea across. Mr. Hayman 
did this job for the John 
Falkner Arndt advertising 
agency, who used it in an 
advertisement for their client, 
the Synthane Corp., makers of 
laminated bakelite products. 





posely overprinted, turning day to night. 


(An Illustration From A Snapshot 





5 A reverse negative, plus a little deft 
retouching, kindled quite a reassuring 
and realistic gleam in the beacon light. 
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by RICHARD HUBBELL 


You don't necessarily need high- 
speed shutters and lenses to 
stop rapid action. The author 
tells you how to follow a moving 
subject with an eye-level finder 
and secure sharp action shots 
with your modest equipment. 


Top: An exposure of 1/100 second 
at f 6.3 caught this Indian boy just 
as the bucking bronco shook him loose. 


Left: Here is a good, clear shot of a 
cowboy riding a Brahma bull. The au- 
thor took this picture at | /100 second. 


Below: A particularly fortunate pic- 
ture of a stage coach race. The princi- 
pal action was stopped at 1/100 sec. 
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flurry of action at the chutes across 

the field. A wildly pitching bronco 
with whooping cowboy stuck like a 
cockleburr aboard the hurricane deck, 
dashes into the open arena. 

There’s action, and plenty of it, for the 
photographer at a western rodeo, not only 
for the man with high-speed equipment, 
but also for those with slower cameras, 
if they will add an eye-level finder to 
their equipment and follow a few sugges- 
tions. Several years of rodeo experience 
has proved to me that the slower camera 
will still take good action pictures, and 
the technique used is adaptable to other 
fields. 

With but one exception, the pictures 
illustrating this article were all taken 
with a war-vintage, postcard-size East- 
man Kodak with an f 6.3 anastigmat lens. 
At first this camera was equipped with a 
homemade eye-level finder made out 
of cardboard and adhesive tape. After 
that a commercial finder was installed 
and the old waist-level finder discarded 
altogether. I have never used another 
type of finder since that time. 

Why the emphasis on the eye-level 
finder? Because, with the use of this 
gadget, the camera is aimed like a rifle. 
It is easier to follow action, and with a 
little practice this aiming can be done so 
unconsciously ‘that the photographer is 
able to watch the action develop and pick 
out the best shots. 


iu: him, ’puncher! Yippee-ee! A 
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The eye-level finder may be constructed 
simply of cardboard with adhesive tape 
hinges. Metal and wire may also be used. 


This ability to watch action developing, 
and to pick out the peak of that action, 
is an important trick that really marks 
the difference between the experienced 
action photographer and the ordinary 
snapshooter. It is also a decided advan- 
tage to be able to keep a weather eye 
peeled for danger from unexpected quar- 
ters when in the rodeo arena. 

There are two general types of direct 
view finders. The first includes an eye 
piece at the rear of the camera and a wire 

























Above: These horses are trained to 
buck and will give the cowboys and the 
Photographer some lightning action. 


Right: Note how the background has 
slipped" here because the camera 
moved horizontally to follow subject. 
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With Your KODAK 


frame on a plane with the lens. The other 
is a compact folding unit, with or without 
glass lenses. This type of finder can be 
purchased, or constructed from a variety 
of materials, from cardboard and tape to 
sheet metal and wire. Principles of con- 
struction are given in the accompanying 
drawings. In determining the size of the 
field to be visible in the finder, leave a 
margin of safety and check the accuracy 
of the line-up on a groundglass. If yours 
is a roll-film camera, take off the back 
and stretch a sheet of tissue across the 
film plane for focusing. 

The handicap of a slow shutter, in tak- 
ing rodeo action, can be overcome if the 
photographer will learn to follow the ac- 
tion, and the technique can be used in 
other sports. The picture of a bucking 
bronco (below) was taken with the 
Kodak at the Ellensburg, Washington, 
rodeo and illustrates this technique. Here 
the camera was trained on the bronco as 
it came out of the chutes and the photog- 
rapher pivoted to keep the animal in the 
center of the view finder until the shutter 
was snapped. A bucking bronco moves 
fast, but this one was “stopped” with the 
comparatively slow shutter speed of 1/100 
second. The usual practice of meeting 
action nearly head on rather than at right 
angles, to minimize motion, was not 
deemed advisable here. 

Close examination of the picture will 
show that while the horse itself is in 
sharp focus, the background has “slipped.” 
This is especially noticeable in the silver 
buttons on the chaps of the cow-puncher 
in the background just above the ears of 
the horse. In reality round, these buttons 
have lengthened into streaks because the 
(Continted on page 93) 
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Kertesz—Camera Surrealist 
by GRAY STRIDER 


Thorough technical knowledge combined with 
a totally different pictorial approach is re- 
sponsible for this Hungarian's unusual prints. 


NDRE KERTESZ, with his distorted 
nudes, has struck as novel and as 
authentic a note in photography as ever 
Schoenberg struck in music. 
The forty year old Hungarian artist, 













who has thrust Surrealism 
into photography, whose 
work has been shown in 
nearly every . prominent 
salon in Europe, whose 
technique so much resem- 
bles Man Ray’s that his 
pictures can’t be distin- 
guished from Man Ray’s— 
this man who shoots nudes 
with elongated legs like 
amorous mermaids, with 
fantastic arms like trop- 
ical fish, with hands like 
luring, anatomical- flowers 
is just out of luck ever since he came to 
America months ago. 

Why? He can’t find any mirrors! 

Mr. Kertesz, a modest, wide-browed 
man married to a young and quaint- 
looking girl, who is reminiscent of 
Charles Laughton’s wife as she ap- 
peared in the moving picture “Rem- 
brandt,” has kept Europe excited with 
his exotic pictures for years. His work 
has been consistently bought by such 
international popular papers as Vu, 
London Illustrated News, and Arts et 
Metiers. 

Kertesz’s startlingly aphrodisiac pho- 
tographs have stared at readers from 
French, English, German, and Russian 
publications. Therefore, when he came 
to America, Life immediately gave him 
orders. 

The Hungarian responded with more 
than alacrity, and went out to find him- 
self some long concave and convex mir- 
rors. You know the kind—the sort you 
glimpse yourself in when you go to Coney 
Island. One makes you look tall and 
gaunt and starved and sardonic. Another 
causes you to appear fat, squat, jolly 
and glandular. 

These are the types of reflectors that 


Mr. Kertesz must have. And he must 
have many of them. His work is done by 
posing a model before a “symphony of 
mirrors,” to quote his own phrase. 

But so far this country of ours, which 


Taken with a miniature 
camera, these weird stud- 
ies illustrate Kertesz’ 
unique use of distortion 
mirrors. We believe POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
is first to publish Kertesz’ 
pictures in America. 


produces by the thousands, millionaires, 
mechanics, burlesque queens, rubber 
plants, sit-down strikers, ice cream cones, 
radio crooners, swing bands, platinum 
blondes, temperance societies, and the 
Loyal Order of Dopes—a band of young 
men who trek thirty miles a day to keep 
their dates with their sweet mamas— 
this wonderful, mad, inexhaustible coun- 
try of ours has, to date, not been able to 
provide a single mirror to help Mr. 
Kertesz develop his glamorous profes- 
sion on Columbia’s shores. 

Fine work if you can get it—with or- 


ders from papers stacked high. Only Mr. 
Kertesz can’t get it—until he gets his 
mirrors. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
know that Kertesz introduced Surreal- 
ism into photography long before that 
word had ever been coined by the inner 
cultural circles of Paris, New York and 
London. The Hungarian’s definition of 
Surrealism is “any craziness in art.” 

However, Andre Kertesz’s pictures, 
while novel and unique, are definitely 
far from crazy. Otherwise he would not 
have found a lavish market for them 
during the past ten years. 

In the event that our readers would 
like to try their hand at this photo- 
graphic Dadaism, here’s about the man- 
ner to start, according to the artist 
himself. 

“I use a miniature camera,” he said, 
“panchromatic film. Lens f 2. Regular 
studio lighting. The pictures must be taken 
from a certain angle, using many mirrors. 
Curved mirrors. What you want to get 
in your photographs is a surface similar 
to rippling water. 

“This technique was invented by me. 
No photographers in this country have 
imitated me because they are stopped by 
the same handicap which is holding me 
back—the scarcity of reflectors. 

“In Paris I found all the mirrors I 
needed, but here—no! However I have 
drawn up specifications for equipment 
which I hope will soon be manufactured 
to my order. Soon my work will appear 
in various American magazines.” 

But it hasn’t. The reflectors made to 
Mr. Kertesz’s order did not prove satis- 
factory. And so the illustrations which 
accompany this article are probably the 
only photographs you will see by the 
famous Hungarian for some time to come. 

Perhaps it might be well for Mr. Ker- 
tesz to page George Stevens who directed 
Fred Astaire in his recent photoplay, “A 
Damsel in Distress.” 

In this movie there is a dance sequence 
where Fred performs in a Funny House 
in the Coney Island manner, posturing 
before various mirrors which make him 
fat and make him thin—which make his 
legs linear and then reduce them to 
stumps. 

Where these reflectors were procured, 
nobody is willing to say. But they are 
the type for which the Hungarian is 
frantically hunting. If you have a few 
dozen in your back yard, wire Andre 
Kertesz in care of this magazine. 

He would probably send you his first 
print for your private file— 





Piclme of the Month (opposite page) 


GRAPES 


by Ruth Jacobi-Roth 


The study of the grapes by Ruth Jacobi-Roth possesses a naturalness 
and quality that can be obtained only by one who has mastered 


photographic technique and lighting. This ordinary subject, in the 


hands of an artist, has been made into a still-life of luscious beauty 


irrors. 
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similar 
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GRAPES 


by Ruth Jacobi-Roth 











A relic of early days, this windmill stands, 
defiant and sturdy, on the grounds of a 
Long Island golf club... After several 
hours of studying all possible angles 
and lighting, Victor H. Kiffe, of New 
York City, made this striking photograph 











It is usually the man behind the camera 
rather than that instrument itself that is 
responsible for a fine photograph ... Dr. 
Lawrence A. Root, of Westfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, snapped this picture with a low- 


priced camera while passing the subject 
in a motor boat on Lake Keuka, New York 
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That casual, friendly atmosphere which is the 
essence of the typical American home is ex- 
pressed in these two photographs ... Interest- 
ing domestic scenes like these are available 
to almost every amateur and they can be 


easily captured with inexpensive equipment 





By Ward C. Platt, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


By Doris E. Wright, 
Middleboro, Mass. 








Whether it be in the form 
of a well-aimed snowball 
or a scenic blanket of 
white,winter'ssnow brings 
delight to lovers of the 
outdoors...Photographer 
Meerkaemper caught the 
charming girl, above, en- 
joying the first snow at 
Davos, Switzerland. Below, 
a ski-runner has left his 
solitary tracks by a stream 
in rural France to be re- 
corded by Photographer 
Halsmann, of Paris 





Orville Logan Snider, 
Universal City, California 


Though the horse 
is a much photo- 
graphed subject, exceptionally 
fine pictures such as these are al- 


ways interesting and appealing 


( For additional data see page 62) 





Bygone days in Paris... by 
Stephen Deutch, Chicago 











The horse laugh 
S. M. Rothhammer, Alameda, Cali 


Chariot race by 
Gail E. Brownlow, St: Helena, Ore. 








Modes of smoking, past and present, 
suggested these interesting photo- 
graphic studies... Sabin Karl, of 
Berlin, made the picture of the stead- 


fast old peasant with the pipe... The 
ultramodern, self-reliant woman is 
symbolized in the photograph taken 
by John F. O'Reilly in New York City 








Shymward 


Photographing a subject against the 
sky often emphasizes it effectively. 
These photographs were both taken 
by Harold M. Lambert, of Philadel- 


phia, Pa.... The jumping girl was 


taken at Brigantine Beach, New Jer- 


sey, while the stately poplar tree 
was found on the grounds of the Ger- 


mantown CricketClub in Philadelphia 


(For Technical Data see Page 62) 

















So perfect is the muscular rhythm 
in these two photographs of statu- 
esque figures that at first glance 
it is difficult to tell which is metal- 
lic bronze and which is the living 
model...” The Spirit of Radio” 
was taken by Walter Suessmann, 
of New York, in a prominent Berlin 
square. The picture ‘Wind,’ was 
made by S. K. Koparkar at Poona, 
India, using a native for his model 
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The one word “Dolls” seems exceptionally appropriate 

as a title for these two intriguing pictures. . . . Pho- 

tographer Halsmann, of Paris, made the print of the 

lovely lady behind the veil, and Ruth Jacobi-Roth, of 

New York City, photographed the yarn-haired doll 
(For Technical Data see Page 62) 
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Acther aad S Alert and bright-eyed . . . the young 


English setter simulates the dignity 
and nobility of his aristocratic daddy, Champion Hallam’s Sonny Boy, 
in their first portrait . .. The picture was taken by Fred Giese, Chicago 
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by HAROLD BURDEKIN 


Pictorialist of Reiqate, England 


TOGRAPHY we considered the prepara- 
tion of*salon prints from several im- 
portant angles, including print requisites, 
subject, titling, mounting and shipping. 
Of importance equal to any of these fac- 
tors is the composition of a print. 
Idealists demand that composition take 
place in the camera’s viewfinder before 
an exposure is made. Obviously, certain 
types of cameras afford such opportunity 
better than others. More specifically, it 
is easier to frame your picture in the 
groundglass of a plate-back, or reflex, 
type of camera than it is to do so in the 
tiny optical viewfinder common to many 
miniatures. Too, in these days of fast 
action and less leisurely working condi- 
tions, such perfect preliminary composi- 
tion ofttimes cannot be attained no mat- 
ter what type of camera is being used. 
It then remains for the photographer to 


|: THE January issue of PopuLar PHo- 


Keaterial 


COMPOSITION 


Careful arrangement of subject matter 
and proper lighting are important in 
the exhibition print. The author. tells 
how to master these vital essentials. 


Backlighting, with the aid of a simple reflector, 
often adds charm and atmosphere to a photograph. 
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compose on his enlarging 
easel, by cropping or 
masking out all save that 
portion of the projected image he wishes 
to appear in the finished print. 

Wherever your actual composing may 
be done, the fact remains that it is based 
upon certain laws, some knowledge of 
which is essential in the printing of 
potential salon material. 


Placing The Subject 


Let us start by first considering the plac- 
ing of the subject. Never allow a defi- 
nite line of composition to divide the pic- 
ture diagonally. Try to imagine a picture 
cut in three divisions both vertically and 
horizontally, as shown in (1) in the dia- 
gram which appears on the next page. 
The strongest point of interest then falls 
at a point about one-third of the dis- 
tance between top and bottom and about 
one-third of the distance in from one side. 

We will call this point our principal 
subject. It falls at the intersection of 


Splendid lighting and good subject placement have resulted in excel- 
lent composition and a quality of depth in this photograph by the author. 


four of the picture’s six imaginary sec- 
tions (2). In this case let us place it 
one-third of the distance upward and 
one-third of the distance inward from 
the lefthand side. This arrangement is 
quite satisfactory, except for its lack of 
balance. So we place another equally 
important subject opposite the first, one- 
third of the distance inward from the 
righthand side (3). Now our trouble is 
that we have-two equally important sub- 
jects in too regular a paitern. They com- 
pete with each other te such an extent 
that we cannot fix our attention upon 
either. This is objectionable symmetry as 
differentiated from artistic balance. 

Removing the second major subject, 
we insert a minor subject one-third of the 
distance inward from the right and about 
one-third of the distance downward from 
the top edge (4). This produces some 
degree of balance, but it divides our print 
diagonally, which is not good. 

It will always be found simpler to ar- 
range three subjects than two. So we 
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(1) Position of head too low. (2) Head 
too high. (3) Correct placement of head. 








PLACING THE HEAD IN PORTRAIT STUDIES 
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(4) Profile. Head too near and (5) too far 
from right. (6) Large head—correct. 
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(7) Large head—too low. (8) Hat on head 
—correct. (9) 3% face too near left edge. 
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A fine example of lighting. Taken by the 
author with a Contax II and yellow filter. 


add another minor subject to the lower 
righthand corner (5), taking care that 
no right angle may be formed by imag- 
inary lines between any two of our sub- 
jects. 

Now we have achieved a satisfactory 
arrangement, and our picture will be a 
success with regard to placing of its 
main points. This grouping may be al- 
tered in several ways, one of which is 
shown in (6). The major subject might 
represent a human face, with the two 
minor subjects representing the hands. 
The face, being the larger mass, will at- 
tract attention first. The hands will help 
to fill the space, provide necessary bal- 
ance and hold the picture together. Never 
place the main subject in the center of the 
space. A pattern is required in any ex- 
hibition study, and an irregular pattern 
is best. 


Masses of Light and Shade 

As in the case of subjects, light and shad- 
ow must also be properly arranged with- 
in your picture. Two masses should never 
be equal. If you wish to do a study in 
low key, a good plan is to have two- 
thirds of the area dark and one-third 
light in tone. Similarly, a high key print 
should consist of two-thirds light and 
one-third dark. Keep lights and darks 
always in unequal masses. Have only 
one main light in a picture, taking care 
that this is not placed in the center. Keep 
all other lights secondary in importance 
and in a slightly lower tone. 


Lighting 
Effective lighting frequently is all-impor- 
tant in a salon print, especially when the 
miniature camera has been employed. 
The miniature tends to emphasize the 
more important factors and masses in the 
subject. 

Today there is a desire for pictures hav- 
ing sunny lighting, studies having the 
sparkle, roundness and modeling which 
sunshine gives us. Daylight or natural 
light is not necessarily sunshine. And, 
on the other hand, artificial light can pro- 
duce any effect of sunshine when it is 
properly mastered. 

In outdoor photography the sky acts like 
a hanging semi-circular reflector, while 
the sun itself produces the modeling and 
relief effects. By basing our lighting prin- 
ciples on those of Nature we will obtain 
natural effects with artificial light. And 
with it we can work at any time, under 
constant conditions. Its actinic stability 
permits considerable standardization in 
technique. 

A general artificial lighting of a subject 


is a foundation which will produce nega- 
tives having an even progression of tone 
throughout. The necessary sparkle and 
contrasting highlights may be added by a 
subsidiary light (either direct or diffused) 
or by a spotlight. 


Outdoor Backlighting 
Movie-goers will notice how much charm 
is added to a picture by judicious back- 
lighting. Concentrated spotlights are di- 
rected onto the backs of actors’ heads, 
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This diagram, illustrating subject place- 
ment, is thoroughly explained in the text. 


resulting in an effective sunny arrange- 
ment. 

We can achieve similar results out-of- 
doors with the aid of that simple piece of 
apparatus, the reflector. You will notice 
that when a person stands with his back 
to the sun very little light strikes his face. 
Under such conditions the face is badly 
underexposed. A simple reflector placed 
at a suitable angle throws the sun’s rays 
back onto the face, resulting in some very 
desirable lighting effects. 


A Simple Reflector 
For a very little money you can make a 
reflector which has the decided advantage 
of being portable. It consists of a sizeable 
piece of five-ply wood (to prevent warp- 
ing) one side of which is painted a dull 
white. It is constructed in the form of 
an easel, so as to be usable when the sub- 
ject is either standing or seated. The legs 
are bolted, and wing-nuts prevent them 
from moving about when the reflector is 
carried. The bottom of each leg should 
be fitted with a rubber pad to avoid in- 
stability on slippery surfaces. 

A simple inexpensive reflector of this 
type can aid you considerably in securing 
good lighting for your portraits, indoors 
or out.—f 


Reducing Grain In Enlarging 


N EASY way to soften grain when 

making many-diameter enlarge- 

ments without apparent loss of detail is 
as follows: 

Hold a piece of clean, clear window 
glass (not plate glass) about half way 
between the lens and the easel, so that 
all the light passes through the glass. 
Move the glass slightly in a circular mo- 
tion during the exposure. The slight 
irregularity of the glass will do a lot to 
break up the grain without the softening 
effect produced by commercial diffusing 
discs.—Richard W. Hufnagle, Salina, Kan. 








E. G. A. W., Winnipeg, Canada. What lens open- 
ings should be used for ihe various flash bulbs at 
different distances for best results? 

ANSWER: Assuming that you are using your 
flash bulbs (15c¢ size) in a good reflector 
and in rooms with medium colored walls 
and ceiling—and that your camera is loaded 
with the “chrome type” film (Verichrome 
or Plenachrome)—with the light 5 ft. from 
the subject use f 16; at 7 ft. from the sub- 
ject use f 11; at 10 ft., f 8; at 15 ft., f 6.3; 
at 20 ft., f 5.6. With the 25c size photo- 
flash the distances given can be increased 
about 25 or 30%. When using supersensi- 
tive panchromatic film the distance given 
can be increased about 30% or a slightly 
smaller stop opening used. When two lamps 
are used at the distance given above the 
next smaller stop opening should be used. 
Additional data on this subject is contained 
in the free literature available from your 
camera dealer. A photo flash calculator of 
the slide rule type is now on the market. 


T. A. L., Salt Lake City, Utah. As I recently became 
interested in photography a friend gave me a box 
camera for Christmas. Can you tell me its shutie: 
speed and lens speed? 

ANSWER: As you neglected to say what 
make camera you have we cannot give you 
exact information. However, as is the case 
with many box cameras, the shutter speed 
is probably 1/25 second, and the lens speed 
f 16. If there is a choice of two openings 
the smaller is probably f 22. Box cameras 
with three stops usually allow a choice of 
f 16, f 22, and f 32. 


G. W. H., Evanston, Ill. | have read every issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY since the first, and even 
though it is easy to understand it contains many 
technical terms. Can't these be eliminated? 
ANSWER: Every technical subject or hobby 
has its technical terms. They were created 
to simplify rather than to confuse, and so 
that those interested in the subject could 
more easily understand one another. It 
doesn’t matter whether you are interested 
in photography, aviation, geology, or arith- 
metic—a knowledge of the more commonly 
used technical terms peculiar to the subject 
is essential. For the benefit of amateurs 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is running serially 
a glossary of photographic terms. 


T. F. S., Yonkers, N.Y. As I want to learn more 
about printing and developing | recently started 
mixing my own developers but have been troubled 
with precipitation when adding one chemical to 
another already in solution. What could be the 
cause of this? 

ANSWER: For a definite reason the chemi- 
cals should be mixed in a given order, and 
formulas are generally written with this 
in mind. When you change the order of 
the chemicals the combinations differ from 
those produced when mixing is done prop- 
erly and often precipitates are formed. The 
recommended order for dissolving is. first 
the reducing agent (metol, hydroquinone, 
pyro, etc.), next the preservative (sul- 
phite), then the accelerator (carbonate), 
and finally the restrainer (bromide). 


E. L. K.. Baltimore, Md. In taking pictures of peo- 
ple walking what is the slowest shutter speed that 
will stop motion? 

ANSWER: The question of stopping motion 
is dependent on several factors. The more 
rapidly the object is moving the shorter 
must be the exposure, and one must con- 
sider the movement of the image on the 
film. The longer the focal length of the 
lens the larger the image and the farther 
it moves across the film in a given time; 
and the nearer the camera to the object 
the larger the image, etc. The angle at 
which an object is moving with respect to 
the lens is also an important factor to con- 
sider. As an example, when using a camera 
with a 5” lens and photographing a person 
walking 5 miles per hour 25 yards from 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The original print shows un- The neck is smoothed out A paper negative is made 
desired lines and shadows. and chin line drawn in. 
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Major retouching isdone on The retouched negative 
from the penciled positive. the back of the negative. makes a transformed print. 


Paper Negatives For the Beginner 


Making paper negatives is not the difficult process it 


teur is bound to attempt 

a portrait. You may get 
into it because you are really 
interested in the subject or you 
may be stampeded into it, probably by 
your feminine relatives and friends. You 
know how it is. “Why John, those were 
perfectly lovely pictures you took of the 
old mill, why can’t you do a nice picture 
of Cousin Priscilla?” 

If you have a genuine interest in por- 
trait work, you will need some good lights 
and some shades of tracing cloth. Per- 
haps you will save time by taking a few 
lessons in a photographic school. But 
if you are jammed into making portraits, 
you will need some first aid. Socially, 
rather than photographically, portraits 
are thin ice and poison ivy. 

Suppose you apply the mental process 
recommended for most photographic 
work, looking first for the trait or aspect 
of the subject which impresses you most 
strongly, and then seek to emphasize it 
in the picture. In Cousin Priscilla you 
see a woman of 35, with a hard, discon- 
tented face and a general expression of 
pride and futility. Put that in a picture, 
bringing out the hard lines about the 
mouth and eyes, and the sag of the cheek 
muscles, and what will become of your 
home life? “You were just mean, you 
didn’t have to make her look like that.” 
No use to explain. There’s the negative, 
sharp as a tack, with all those lines in it 
that you never thought would show up 
so strongly. “Anyway, it’s her face, I 
didn’t invent it,’ you mutter to yourself. 

There’s the whole catch to portrait 
work. It simply must be flattering. Peo- 
ple don’t want pictures that look just the 
way they themselves really look. They 
want pictures that make them look ten 
years younger and four times handsomer 
than they really are. Some admit it and 
some don’t, but they are all alike, male 
and female. Furthermore, nearly every- 
one has a secret enchanting idea of him- 
self. He catches a flattering glimpse of 
himself in a mirror in a restaurant, per- 
haps, and that look, that fleeting impres- 
sion, is what he wants to see in a por- 


PH eur ts boun every ama- 


might seem. Here is a simple explanation from a chapter 
of "The Fun of Photography" by Mario and Mabel g 
cheri, soon to be published by Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


trait. He won’t tell you this, he can’t 
explain it, probably. But his inner delu- 
sion will cause him to pick the least in- 
teresting of the set of portraits you make 
of him, every time. The human race! 
We could go on for pages about it. 

However, what you are interested in 
is how to get out of your predicament with 
Cousin Priscilla. No need to explain just 
now what lighting you might have used 
to soften those lines. They’re there, in 
your negative. What can you do to get a 
flattering print? Make a paper negative. 
It sounds hard but it is really easy. Fur- 
thermore it will give you status as a 
miracle worker and build up your dam- 
aged self-esteem. 

You will be doing a job of retouching, 
but a very different sort of job than the 
horribly painstaking task of working 
directly upon the original negative. If 
you are using a minia- 
ture camera, you simply 
can’t retouch those tiny 
negatives anyway. And 
the best job of retouch- 
ing on a negative always 
shows in the print, while 
the deft doctoring of a 
paper negative is indis- 
cernible. 

The illustrations for 
this text show an exam- 
ple of paper negative 
legerdemain. You see 
that you have to buy 
three lead pencils, in 
three degrees of hard- 
ness, Venus Drawing 
pencils 6-B, 4-B, and 
H-B. The 6-B is the 
softest, H-B the hardest. 
Sharpen them to fine 
points and also get a 
supply of stumps, spiral 
rolls of blotting paper, 
with a metal holder. 
You are going to make 





ca- marks on the paper negative 
with these pencils; marks 
such as will show, enlarged, 
in the photograph. You make 
those marks about one-eighth 
of an inch long, then blur them out 
by rubbing them with the stump. 
When you get your hand in at this sim- 
ple kind of shading, you are all set to 
begin. 

First make an enlargement of your 
original negative. You notice that the 
roll of fat at the back of the neck is not 
attractive, and the double chin is not so 
hot either. The tone of the skin is dark, 
and there are bad lines and shadows 
about the eyes and mouth. The lines of 
the shoulders are not good, the dress is 
uninteresting. 

Next make an enlargement of the head, 
preferably on 8 x 10 Kodaline bromide 
paper, single weight, semi-matte. Shade 
the lower part of the picture so that 
the neck disappears into thin air, the 
dress is not played up, and you have the 
(Continued on page 78) 


The pencils Mr. Scacheri uses on paper negatives are Venus 
Drawing 6-B, 4-B and H-B. The spiral rolls of blotting pa- 
per are used in the metal holder to soften and blend the 
pencil marks. Some sketching patterns are seen at the right. 























Pictures From 


Our Readers 


Freak accident shot by A. B. Camp, Jackson, Tenn., 
when front wheel of truck became detached from 
axle and rolled back, jacking up the rear wheel. 


Frank H. Groves of Arlington, Mass., took this Made by- Danny Klein- 
picture at Cape Cod with a Kodak Duo-Six 20 man, Philadelphia, Pa., 
at 1/250 second, stop f 4.5, on Agfa Superpan. with a Bee Bee camera. 


President Roosevelt spotregns by H. C. Robson, 
Miami, Fla., with fa Plenax and Superpan film, 
1/25 sec. at f 6.3, by following image in finder. 


With Super Sport Dolly and candle- John G. Despeaux of Baltimore, Md., a : : 
light, C. R. Ellicott, Jr., Sparrows made this shot indoors with a Kodak Indoor shot from 2nd balcony of Chicago Stadium 


Point, Md., took this at 1 sec., f 2.9. Vollenda, f 5 at 1/50, and daylight. in Sa’ Te tA ee re 


These little jaybird quintuplets were otographed by Maurice E. Kimmel of . 

DuQuoin, Ill. The print is selected pp POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY as the oy. ©. 5, Parte davon, Re gpcs men 
second best picture this month. Kimmel used a Model D Graflex and a 6” - TA Ked P Pp me By pt G 
Zeiss Tessar lens at f 5.6 and 1/50 sec. after arranging the birds as shown. filter at ims ae, 7G, ts Gell aniline, 





This scene was made by Alfred Lachhein, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 
with a Contax camera and yellow filter at f 4.5, 1/25 second. 


Below: Teri Josefovits, pianist-composer of New York, found 
Martina more interested in photography than housework and 
recorded the event with his Leica Model G, 4 sec. at f 2. 


Z 
Boy and pet groundhog both like corn on the cob. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY selects this photo by 
Clarence Tincher, South Zanesville, O., as the best 
picture this month. It was made with‘a Kodak Retina 
at f 5.6 1/250 second, using DuPont Superior film. 


Albert H. Stelzner, of 
Portland, Ore., photo- 
i phed the S.S. Frank 
- Buck in her last 
- with a vane 
ander camera. e 
used a yellow filter 


Verichrome film, 
1/50 second at f 5.6. 


N. A. Teplyakoff, Shanghai, 
China, e this snapshot just 
one day before the war started. 


WL O0O¥ by, 


‘tpi 


With his 1A Kodak, F. S. Frank Warren of Ottawa, Canada, 
Roberts, Vancouver, B.C., made this reflection picture on 
took this picture at 1/50 Eastman S. S. Pan, 1/25 sec. at 
6.3 with filter. f 8, with a Zeiss Ikon Trona. 


‘ William H. Wagoner, Jr., 
A photo by Paul J. Schoenfeldt, Merchantville, N.J., took 
Coronado, Calif., with 9 x 12 cm. this 4 min. exposure at 
Zeca, 1/50 sec., f 16 on S.S. pan. f 63 on Plenachrome. sec., f 
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This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. C. M., Los Angeles, Calif.—The prints 
which you submitted for criticism certainly 
have plenty of sparkle, and indicate that 
you are particularly careful about expcs- 
ure. In some the backgrounds leave much 
to be desired and the cropping could be 
improved. This one which has been se- 
lected for publication shows splendid mod- 
eling in the face (as the result of correct 
exposure) a good expression, and an unob- 
trusive background. One difficulty that you 
encounter is, that in exposing for detail 
in the shadow portions you necessarily 
overexpose the portions in direct sunlight, 
cspecially where your young subjects are 





Photo by Dr. C. M. 


dressed in white. This should be compen- 
sated for in the printing; the dense portions 
of the negatives should get more exposure 
to bring out more detail in the finished 

rint or enlargement. Or better yet, try to 
ee the youngsters dressed in darker 
o— if possible. At any rate, you’re on 
the right track and once you learn to rec- 
ognize the objectionable elements in your 
own prints you will soon learn to correct 
your faults, 


F. M. H., Milwaukee, Wis.—Summer 
scenes are very often more pleasing when 
a figure is included, as interest is generally 
added to the study. 
In this case, how- 
ever, the figure has 
his back to the cam- 
era and makes the 
viewer wonder just 
what he looks like. 
A figure used in this 
manner should have 
a small part of the 
face showing. This 
could be  accom- 
panes by havin 

im turn his hea 
slightly to the left 
and would prove to be more interesting. 
If the subject is fishing, a suggestion of this 
activity should be added to the picture by 
ne the fishing pole where it can be 
seen. If he is just admiring the view ahead 
the first suggestion still holds. 





Photo by F. M. H. 


W. J. M., New Castle, Pa—Not knowing 
for what purpose this picture was made it 
is difficult to know just how to criticize it. 
From the standpoint of exposure, lighting, 
and sharpness there is little to be said. All 
these elements are good and probably 


Prints will not be returned. 





Photo by W. J. M. 


could not be much improved. But from 
the standpoint of pictorial value the print 
does not seem to have much to offer. As a 
record picture there might be a great deal 
of personal or local interest and it could 
be of considerable value as such. But to 
the casual viewer it’s just another picture 
of an unknown street in an unknown town 
and offers very little to stimulate either the 
imagination or the emotion. Bear in mind 
that a picture, to be interesting, must tell 
a story of some sort or at least arouse the 
curiosity. 


J. J. A., Rawlins, Wyo.—This print offers 
an opportunity for criticism along two dif- 
ferent lines, ~ og on the purpose for 
which it was taken. Perhaps your intention 
was to make a scenic study and to use the 
= merely for the purpose of having a 

gure in the foreground to lend depth to 
the study. If such is the case it would have 


been better to have her seated and perhaps 





eo & &. 
Sketch showing an im- 
provement in the pose 
of the subject and as 
it would appear _ if 
taken with the camera 
at a lower angle. 


- Photo by 


looking off into the 
distance, a natural 
treatment in such a 
setting. Because of 
the manner in which 
she has been posed, we assume that the 
—- idea was to make a picture of the 
girl, using the scenery as a background. 
In this case there is a conflict between 





figure and scenery as they both shout 
for the attention of the viewer. With 
the latter interpretation in mind the ac- 
companying sketch suggests a better treat- 
ment of the figure. Superfluous matter has 
been eliminated by careful cropping; the 
camera angle has been changed to sil- 
houette the figure against the sky; the 
figure has been posed in a more natural 
way, as if she were pointing out some bit 
of scenery to a companion; enough of the 
scenic background has been retained to 
serve as a setting and to justify the type 
of pose selected. Notice that more detail 
has been put into the sky. This can so often 
be accomplished by giving that portion of 
the negative a longer exposure when the 
enlargement is made. It is suggested that 
when making similar pictures in outdoor 
settings you try for a more natural pose. 
The one shown suggests a fashion illustra- 
tion which, if taken at all, should be used 
only with the simplest of backgrounds and 
the most artistic lighting possible. 


Y. N., Seattle, Wash.—A bald sky, light- 
struck right edge, and equal space above 
and below the shore line constitute the 
main faults in this print. The lighting indi- 





Photo by Y. N. 


cates that the picture was made with the 
camera pointed nearly at the sun, giving 
the washed-out appearance on the right. 
A lens shade might have been used to good 
advantage here. Much has been said on the 
subject of the horizon line | age a pic- 
ture. A lower camera angle would have 
corrected this fault and ry: given a 
more pictorial rendition of the boats. And 
as to the sky, it shows that the use of a 
filter was clearly indicated. As you used 
a panchromatic film you would have gotten 
at least some tone there which would have 
been more pleasing, and possibly a finer 
rendition of the distant shore line. There 
is usually some haze present at the early 
morning hours which often lends to the 
pictorial quality of a picture. There are 
cases, however, where it should be elimi- 
nated and a filter will help to do it. 


E. R. C., Crawfordsville, Ia.—This is a 
fine example of a daytime silhouette, and 
the figure is well placed with respect to 
both the nonguegs and 

ow- 


all the weight on the 
right side. A smaller 
figure in the distance 
on the left would 
have helped, or per- 
haps the use of a 
filter would have 
brought out some in- 
teresting cloud figure in the sky which 
would have broken the monotony of the 
expanse to the left of the figure. e —_ 
eral technique is good and just needs a 
little refinement to give it true pictorial 
quality. 





Photo by EB. R. C. 
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MPORTANT pictures are frequently 
missed because the photographer is 
either unable to get in a good position 

or lacks, for a very good reason, the in- 
clination to do so. 

Where large crowds are gathered to 
watch a parade, sporting event, or the 
appearance of some public figure, con- 
gestion and policing often make it im- 
possible to get good pictures. Again, the 
camera fan is not disposed to sacrifice too 
much safety in photographing such sub- 
jects as blasting operations, riots or street 
fighting, and certain types of “candid” 
shots. 

For such work, as well as other hazard- 
ous photographic undertakings, the home 
built periscope is of considerable value. 
It enables the photographer to snap un- 
obstructed pictures at will over the heads 
of the crowd, or to work efficiently from 
behind any barrier which may be neces- 
sary to his safety. The periscope itself 
consists of an elongated box which is 


ing A Camera Periscope 


By C. L. BRISTOL 


Shoot your sports and news pictures over the 
heads of the crowd with this easily made accessory 


a handle, and a long cable release for 
tripping the camera shutter. 

Plate 1 shows various views of the 
completed periscope and should be re- 
ferred to when assembling the parts de- 
scribed on Plate 2. Broken sections in 
each drawing show important end detail, 
the true length of the instrument being 
out of scale but accurately dimensioned. 
The sketch at the top of Plate 2, gives an 
accurate outline of the relative length of 
the completed periscope with camera 
attached. 

Two sides of 4%” pine are finished and 
fitted with small rails which hold the 
mirrors at a 45 degree angle. A disman- 
tled cigar box will furnish material for 
making these wooden strips, as well as 
nails of a suitable size for attaching them. 
The rear panel is as long as the sides 
and has a 3” eyepiece or peep hole 5 
inches from the lower end. The front 
section is cut 2% inches shorter to pro- 
vide an aperture for the top or objective 


each edge to receive 
the round head screws 
by which the periscope 
is assembled. The in- 
side surface of each 
part should receive a 
coat of flat black paint 
before assembly. 


attached to the rear 
panel, and mirrors are 
slipped in place before 
securing the front sec- 
tion. Sharp corners of 
the 
should be rounded with 
sandpaper, so as to ap- 
pear as shown in draw- 
ings, Plate 1. The lower 


The sides are first 


finished tube 


Right: Completed peri- 
scope with camera 
mounted on top and a 
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or eyepiece mirror is flat and can be pur- 
chased, cut to the proper size, at any 
glass store. For best results a convex ton 
mirror should be used, which can be ob- 
tained in the form of an inexpensive rear 
view truck or automobile glass and cut to 
shape. Tests show that such convex 
mirrors, while differing slightly according 
to manufacturer, cover a field almost 
identical with that of the average camera. 
A flat top mirror can be used but will 
give a very restricted field of view as 
shown at top, Plate 2. 

An end plug, 2 inches square and 34” 
in thickness, is attached firmly to the 
handle with a heavy screw and fitted into 
the lower end of the tube as shown in the 
cross section, Plate 1. The handle should 
be five inches long and of round stock. 
A section of broom stick, dowel, or any 
of a variety of wooden tool handles will 
serve this purpose. Aiter securing the 
end plug and handle, this unit is fastened 
in place by short screws through the 
sides. 

The top cover, 3 inches square, fits 
flush with the outer surface of the peri- 
scope. A variety of tripod screws may 
be used to attach the camera at the 
center of this piece. The cross section, 
Plate 1, shows a screw which has been 
removed from a small metal tripod. It 
is set in the wood and held in place by 
the machine screw which attached it to 
the tripod, making an easily installed 
camera mounting. The key type of 
tripod screw can be used by leaving an 
aperture behind the top mirror to permit 
its operation. Three holes, countersunk 
for flat head screws, are drilled in the 
edges of this cover piece for securing it 
to the periscope. 

A permanent adjustment of the peri- 
scope’s top is necessary, so that the 
camera will align with the image seen 
through the instrument each time they 
are squarely attached. This is accom- 
plished by propping the assembled 
camera and periscope in a secure position 
at a distance of 15 feet from any clearly 
visible object. The center of the picture, 
as seen on the camera’s focusing back or 
view finder, must coincide with that seen 
through the periscope. The top cover 
should be removed if necessary, its edges 
being re-shaped with a plane or file 
until this result is obtained. While the 
periscope is. rarely used at distances 
closer than 15. feet, the photographer 
should compensate for parallax ‘in any 
close-ups. by locating heads or important 
portions of the picture well toward the 
center. The term, parallax, used photo- 
graphically, means the apparent displace- 
ment of an image as seen through the 
finder, due to the fact that finder and 
lens do not have the same optical center. 

A 3 foot cable release, obtained from 
any photo supply house, is attached as 
shown for operation with the finger or 
thumb, depending on how the periscope 
is held in various positions. The actual 
location of the cable should be decided 
upon by the builder to best suit his con- 
venience. Light fish line or any other 


strong twine may be substituted as a 


means of tripping the shutter, and should 
be guided at intervals by small screw eyes 
placed in the side of the periscope.—fe 





PAGE 43—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Ruth Jacobi-Roth’s. beautiful _ still-life 
was made in her studio with a 5x7 studio 
camera and a Voigtlander Heliar f 4.5 
lens. An exposure of 10 seconds was 
made on Eastman Panatomic film with 
the lens stopped down to f 18. 


PAGE 44—BECALMED 


When Victor Kiffe first caught sight of 
the windmill while passing in a boat, he 
made a mental note of its location and 
returned later in a small: motorboat with 
his 3%x4%4 Graflex, filmpack, and acces- 
sories. His first approach was disappoint- 
ing, but after trying various angles he 
made this interesting picture. 

With a K-2 filter on his Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5 léns he made a 1/25 second exposure 
at f 11 on Agfa Super Plenachrome film. 
The clouds were printed in later. In ad- 
mitting this fact, Kiffe felt that it might 
be a source of disappointment to some 
readers. However he feels there is justi- 
fication now and then in the employment 
of artifice and tricks to gain an effect, 
and we agree with him. For in the final 
analysis, if a photograph is pictorial that 
is all that really counts, and that is what 
justifies its existence. 

Dr. Root’s photograph was made with 
an exposure of 1/25 second at f 8 on Agfa 
Plenachrome. A Kodak color filter (yel- 
low) was used. 


PAGE 45—NUDE 


This lovely study by Ed Herbert was 
made with an 8 x 10 Eastman Studio cam- 
era and 14” Carl Zeiss Tessar f 7.7 lens. 
The exposure was ¥% second at f 11-on 
Gevaert Ultra Pan _ film. Illumination 
was furnished by two 1000-watt spot- 
lights used for side lighting, and one 500- 
watt flood for a front light. 


PAGE 446—HOME FOLKS 

The photograph by Ward Platt, which he 
has titled, ‘“‘A Glance Before Supper,” was 
made with a 3x5 Kodak and f 6.3 Kodak 
Anastigmat lens. Light was furnished 
from the doorway on the left and two 
windows behind the camera. With the 
lens stopped down to f 8 an exposure of 
6 seconds was given on Verichrome film. 
His model, who lives on a farm not far 
from Kalamazoo, has posed for him 
for paintings as well as photographs. 

This picture, through the system of 
print interchange conducted by the Pho- 
tographic Society of America, has been 
exhibited at a dozen or more camera clubs 
in the East. 

Doris Wright made her picture witha 
3% x 4% Graflex camera and f 4.5 an- 
astigmat lens. She used orthochromatic 
film and lighted the subject by placing 
her near a small window and using a 


reflector on the shadow side. The ex- 
posure was 1/5 second at f 4.5. 

PAGE 47—SNOW 
Meerkaemper’s photograph taken at 


Davos, Switzerland, was made with a 
Rolleiflex camera -on Agfa Superpan film. 
As he specializes in snow pictures he has 
an especially keen appreciation of the un- 
usual, as shown by this fine example of 
his work. The photograph, taken in bright 
daylight, was made with an exposure of 
1/200 second at { ‘ 

The picture y Halsmann was also 
taken with a Rolleiflex camera, and with 
the lens stopped down to f 9 an exposure 
of. 1/75 second was made on. Eastman 
Panatomic film. The use of a yellow 
filter has given an excellent quality to 
the study. 


PAGE 48-49—WHOA! 


Six different photographers have contrib- 
uted to this interesting spread of pic- 
tures. Readers will remember that there 
have eoreney appeared, in the salon sec- 
tion, two other fine spreads of animal pic- 
tures. The one on dogs ran in the issue of 
September, 1937, and two months later a 
group of excellent cat studies were pre- 
sented. The publication of these photo- 
graphs was followed, almost immediately, 
with many requests for a selection of pic- 
tures of the horse. We are pleased to have 
been able to obtain this group of fine pho- 
tographs for our readers, at their special 
request. 

The girl on horseback, taken by Snider, 
was photographed with a 4 x 5 Series D 
Grafiex with 7%” Zeiss , ae 4.5 lens. 
The exposure was 1/50 second at 22. 
The model is Miss Viola Gilbert, and the 
picture was made at Burbank, Calif. 


H. Armstrong Roberts’ photograph of 
the three horses at the watering trough 
was taken with a 4 x 5 Graflex, 21 cm. 
lens, on Eastman S. S. Pan film. An ex- 
posure of 1/50 second at f 8 was made. 

Photographer Savage also used a 4 x 5 
Grafiex and Carl Zeiss f 4.5 lens to photo- 


graph the three horses. The camera lens 
was stopped down to f 11, and a 1/50 
second exposure made on Agfa Superpan 
film. The horses are hunters. 

The sleeping hack driver was photo- 
graphed by Stephen Deutch with a Rollei- 
flex camera. The exposure, 1/50 at f 8. 

In taking the picture of the horse jump- 
ing a hurdle, Savage used a —— 
Graphic camera and Carl Zeiss f 4.5 1 
In ‘order to stop motion a -— of 1/1000 
was used with the lens at f 8, on Agfa 
Superpan film. 

S. M. Rothhammer made a dozen shots 
of this horse in order to get the one 
shown. The pictures were taken with his 
Argus camera on Eastman Super-X film. 
The f.4.5 lens was stopped down to f 8 
and exposures of 1/200 second made. The 
photographer explains that the horse was 
drinking, and after each drink would 
make a face. The problem was. to snap 
the picture in “mid-yap,” as it were. 

The chariot race photographed by Gail 
E. Brownlow took place at the local fair- 
grounds. He made the picture with a 
Graflex camera on Verichrome film. In 
order to stop motion an exposure of 1/680 
second ea t on the lens being stopped 
down to f 6 


PAGE 50—SMOKERS 


Sabin Karl’s picture was made with a 
Leica camera and wide-angle lens, and 
Eastman Panatomic film was used. The 
exposure given was 1/25 second at f 9.: 

The photograph by John O’Reilly was 
taken in his studio with a Contax camera 
and 50 mm. Sonnar f 1.5 lens on -panchro- 
matic film. Illumination was furnished 
by one spotlight and one flood. With the 
lens at f 6.3 an exposure of 1/50 second 
was made. 


PAGE 5I—SKYWARD 


These two splendid photographs’ by 
Harold Lambert were both made with 
Grafliex cameras. The jumping girl was 
taken with a Series B and 7%” Kodak 
Anastigmat f 4.5 lens, on Eastman Pan- 
chro Press film. The exposure was 1/75 
second at f 8. 

The poplar tree was made with a Model 
D and. 21 cm. Carl Zeiss f 4.5 lens, on De- 
fender X-F Panchromatic film. It was 
taken in late afternoon after a heavy 
rain when the air was clear of dust, and 
a light red filter was used to darken the 
blue sky and accentuate the clouds. The 
exposure was 1/15 second at f 8. 


PAGE 52—BRONZE 


Walter Suessmann’s’ photograph was 
made in Berlin. The radio tower in the 
background is a 400-foot structure which 
houses a fine restaurant at the 180-foot 
level. A camera of foreign +: “=: ~*~ 
was used with Agfa Isopan film. 
f 4.5 lens was stopped down to f 36, ond 
an exposure of % second made. 

No technical data is available on the 
photograph by Koparkar. 


PAGE 53—DOLLS 


Photographer Halsmann has titled: this 
print, “Glamour,” and he took it with a 
camera of his own construction. It is 
equipped with a 21 cm. Zeiss Tessar lens, 
which was stopped down to f 8 An ex- 
posure of 1/5 second was made on Agfa 
Isopan film and Nitraphot lamps were 
used for illumination. 


The rag doll was photographed by Ruth - 


Jacobi-Roth with a 9 x 12 cm. Stegemann 
camera and Meyer Plasmat f 4.5 lens. An 
exposure of 2 seconds was made at f 12 
on Eastman Panatomic film. 


PAGE 54—FATHER AND SON 


This picture by Fred Giese, press pho- 
tographer, is one of universal appeal. 
It was made with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 
and f 4.5 anastigmat lens. Mr. Giese 
used synchronized flash at 1/200 second, 
with the lens stopped down to between 
f 11 and f 16. 

Champion Hallam’s ot Roy. ney 
eight years old, is owned by Clark H. 
Moss, of Chicago. The dog finished his 
championship at the New York show in 
Madison Square Gardens in 1933. His 
son, Brownie Farm Michael, is now on the 
West coast. 
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Here's how the point of an ordinary pin 
appears when it is magnified 65 times. 


This sinister” looking object is only an 
85 times enlargement of the foot of a bee. 


Photo Fun With 
A Microscope 


By RAYMOND G. DOYLE 


Photographs by the Author 


New fields for exploration and _ thrill- 
ing adventure are open to the ardent 
camera fan through photomicrography. 


VERY microscope is like the mirror 
in Alice in Wonderland. Through 
it we may pass into a strange land 

of exciting adventure. A cross section 
of the lowly plant stem will reveal the 
same exquisite construction of an Old 
World cathedral oriole window. In every 
drop of pond water you may see myriads 
of tiny beasts that look like the creatures 
of another planet. And a common onion 
skin shows a kaleidoscope of colors. These 
and many other wonders of the micro- 
scopic world are ready to furnish hours 
of fascinating entertainment for those 
who are intrigued by the unusual. 

From your first peep into this wonder- 
land, if you are an ardent snapshooter, 
you will wish to get some pictures of the 
things you see—and this can be done 
quite simply and inexpensively. — 

The most important thing in photo- 
micrographic work is the quality of the 
microscope itself. I use a Wollensak with 
achromatic lens having a range of mag- 
nification running from 110x to 425x. A 
low power objective lens which reduces 
the power to 65x is also a very useful 
piece of equipment as it permits the study 
of larger specimens such as salt crystals, 
insects, and sections of plants. Be sure 
your microscope has an achromatic lens, 
by that I mean one which is free from 
color fringe around the edge. Beware of 
the many “cheap” microscopes on the 
market and insure satisfactory results by 
buying the product of a reliable company. 
A good microscope can be purchased for 





a sum between fifteen and twenty dollars. 

Now we come to the method of build- 
ing and using a very simple photomicro- 
graphic camera. It is not necessary to 
have a lot of scientific equipment in order 
to make satisfactory photographs. The 
diagram on this page will show you how 
easy it is to build an efficient outfit at 
very little cost. 

The camera is simply a box the size of 
a regular box Brownie having in one end 
a small hole slightly larger than the 
lens opening in the microscope ocular 
(eyepiece). Place a circular collar of 
cardboard about 144” deep around this 
hole. The collar should be large enough 
to slip down over the eyepiece of the 
microscope, thus eliminating any side 
light. The upper end of the box should 
have two wooden strips about %” wide 
running the width of it. Fasten these 
strips about. 4%” down from the edge of 
the box on the inside, then place a piece 
of groundglass, dull side down, across 
the two strips. This will be used as a 
focusing screen. Later on, after the focus- 
ing is* completed, the groundglass is re- 
moved and a photographic plate is put 
in its place. The regular Brownie size 
box is large enough to hold a 24%” x 314” 
plate. This size is suggested because it is 
easy to work with as well as economical 
to buy. 

Next, make a top cover or lid for the 
camera. This may be a cover similar to 
that on a cigar box, or if you prefer, you 
can make one of tin very easily. Take a 








A piece of chicken wire? No—just a mag- 
nified section of a sheer silk stocking. 


Photomicrograph made by the 
field" method of lighting (see text). These 
crystals are grains of common table salt. 





"dark 


Diagram showing the simple method of 
setting up the home-made camera in posi- 
tion over the microscope with the aid of 
an upright arm attached to a solid base. 
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piece of tin and turn the edges down at 
right angles to the top to make a good 
cover which can be dropped down over 
the camera back. Paint the inside of the 
camera and lid a dull black. 

In building a camera stand be sure 
that it will hold the camera in direct line 
with the microscope because if the cam- 
era is tilted, a distorted image will re- 
sult. Make the upright arm that holds 
the camera about 3” wide and of 4” 
pine. In this arm make a long slot 14” 
wide up the center to allow the camera 
to be adjusted above the microscope. See 
that the slot is long enough to hold 
the camera above the microscope when 
the draw tube is fully extended. Now 
fasten this back arm to a base made of a 
piece of 4%” pine, 5” square. The micro- 
scope rests on this base while you are 
making the focusing adjustments and ex- 
posures. 

The best way to fasten the camera to 
the stand is to use a regular carriage 
bolt with a wing nut on it. Put the bolt 
through the camera from the. inside and 
let the thread end pass through the slot 
in the upright arm; then slip a washer 
over the end of the bolt and screw on the 
wing nut. This will lock the camera 
in place. Then the camera can be ad- 
justed to any height by simply loosening 
the wing nut and sliding the camera to 
the position desired. Paint both the cam- 
era and stand black. 

There are but a few simple methods 
of lighting used in photomicrographic 
work. The two most common methods 
are called, “light field” and “dark field” 
illumination. 

The “light field” is so called because 
the background beyond the specimen is 
light. This type of lighting is effected by 
placing the source of light below the 
microscope stage and centering it on 
the sub-stage mirror. The light is then 
condensed and reflected up through the 
specimen and draw tube onto the 
focusing screen. It is important 
that the entire picture be evenly 
illuminated. To be sure of this 
simply tilt the sub-stage mirror 
until the whole picture area is 
covered with an even amount of 
light. Most subjects can be 
lighted this way, with the excep- 
tion of opaque objects such as 
metals. 

The “dark field” method is just 
the opposite of “light field.” Here, 
since the subject is opaque or 
semi-opaque it is necessary to 
light it from above, because a 
light from below would not pene- 
trate it or show it to best advan- 
tage. In this case the specimen 
being photographed stands out in 
relief against a dark background. 
Salt crytsals, sugar, pepper, 
metals, etc., are perfect subjects 
for “dark field” lighting. Inter- 
esting effects can sometimes be 
obtained by using a combination 
of “dark” and “light fields.” 

Since Wratten “M” panchro- 
matic plates are very sensitive 
to red light, it is highly neces- 
sary to load the camera in total 

(Continued on page 72) 








Letters to 





the Editor 








Fag * ol BRUEHL’S article, I Don’t Like 
The Photographic Press!, published in 
the January issue of PopuULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
created a tremendous amount of comment 
among our readers. A flood of interest- 
ing letters have been received, some rais- 
ing a dissenting voice against Mr. 
Bruehl’s opinions and others finding much 
in common with him. 

In view of the wide-spread interest 
shown, we are devoting the entire de- 
partment this month to replies to Mr. 
Bruehl’s article. We wish that all of 
these letters might be printed, but unfor- 
tunately space limitations will not per- 
mit. A number of them, therefore, have 
been selected as representative of all re- 
ceived. They are offered here as a cross- 
section of the reader consensus of the 
views Mr. Bruehl so ably expressed.—ED. 


Dear Mr. Bruehl: : 

It is a decidedly favorable indication 
that a man having your enviable posi- 
tion in the photographic world speaks his 
mind, and is permitted to do so through 
one of the photographic journals which, 
to a certain extent, he criticizes. 

With what you say I agree just about 
99 44/100% and I might add that since 
the pornographic mind is not permitted 
to spew its filth with impunity through 
the medium of the printed page, I see 
no reason why it should get away with 
an identical procedure in the name of 


“art.” 
E. S. ANDERSON, 
Windsor, Conn. 
Mr. Anderson, who forwarded this let- 
ter to Mr. Bruehl through our office, has 
very kindly given us permission to re- 
produce it here.—ED. 


— » — 
Dear Sir: 

To say that there have been no prints 
since Stieglitz is pure piffle. And to be- 
moan the lack of a market for good 
craftsmanship is more piffle. There is 
always a market for a fine technician 
and I’m sure that Anton is not worrying 
about the immediate howling of the 
wolves. He still seems to be doing all 
right. 

I wouldn’t worry too much about the 
photographic press. Bad taste has a way 
of running its course to be ultimately 
rejected by the more discriminating audi- 
ence... You can’t injure a person by 
subjecting him to a picture. He has a 


constitutional right to reject it when it 
is offensive... 

I don’t agree that it is impossible to 
find good photographic illustrations. Our 





"“Dear—just step back another foot." 


PHOTO CARTOON BY LOUIS A. PAIGE 


job in making photographs for advertis- 
ing is to combine good taste, a dramatic 
flare, technical skill, and the ability to 
keep the spirit with the copy. We are 
not producing prints for the Louvre; we 
are selling merchandise. When an ad- 
vertiser spends five-, ten-, or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for some space, I don’t blame 
him if he wants to cut a mortise into a 
— Even this can be done artisti- 
cally. 

- . . He is limiting the field when he 
excludes all but Stieglitz, Steichen, and 
Clarence White. There are several other 
men who are frankly making advertising 
photographs as a livelihood and are far 
from ashamed of it. 

As for the relative merit of a photo- 
graph or a painting, I have always kept 
out of this type of argument. An agency 
will decide on which medium it desires 
without the profundity of my remarks, 
It has been proven, however, that for 
sheer believability the public has inva- 
riably selected the photograph. The fact 
that several agencies are now showing a 
preference for drawings is no more an 
indication of their superior artistry than 
the fact that comic strips are better be- 
cause they also pull. Advertisers, like 
all other human beings, follow trends. 
The trend now is for lousy picture maga- 
zines. Let it run its course and no 
amount of frantic antics by Bruehl will 
stem the tide. 

HOWARD S. REDELL, 
Photographic Illustration, 
New York City. 


) — he — 

Dear Sir: 

_One needs only to look at Anton 
Bruehl’s “Lighthouse” (PorpuLar PxHortoc- 


RAPHY, January issue) to get his meaning 
of “sincere feeling or sensibility for 
photography,” . . It has that “sincere 
feeling” of “sensibility” which can only 
be reached as Mr. Bruehl has—through 
simplicity of composition. It has the 
sense of easiness that most of us sweat 
to obtain. 

I am disappointed though, in his arti- 
cle as a whole. If present day photog- 
raphy is degraded, then we, the people, 
wished it so. The publications of today 
print what their readers want, else how 
could they be sellers. Far be it from 
me, Mr. Bruehl, to class the present gen- 
eration aS morons.... 

FRANK J. ESTVAN, JR., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


— » — 
Dear Sir: 

. .- I object to Mr. Bruehl’s right, or 
any man’s right to criticize inter- 
esting pictures because they are 
not art. Furthermore, Mr. Bruehl 
has no right whatsoever to tell 
me, aS a reader, what pictures I 
should like and what pictures I 
shouldn’t like. 

I think Mr. Bruehl has a some- 
what childlike conception of art. 
I question his right to call pho- 
tography an art. He himself 
lamenting photoflash bulbs, ex- 
posure meters, etc., says they 
make it possible for anyone to get 
good pictures. In short, photog- 
raphy is rapidly approaching a 
science... By way of introduc- 
tion, I’m an amateur photog- 
rapher (consequently a hell of a 
lot_ more interested in photog- 
raphy as an art than commer- 
cially successful Mr. Bruehl) and 
I’ve also written some... right 
now I’m doing an article for 
Scribner’s on The Picture Maga- 
zines... 

EDWARD NORTH ROBINSON, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 

Advertising Agency, 

New York City. 


<aitats 


‘ a admire Mr. Bruehl’s 
straightforward talk ... Mind 
you I do not defend Mr. Bruehl or 
any camera magazine he may be 
criticizing. I will just deal with 
his criticism of the camera maga- 
zines, 

To my mind, if his Utopia of a 
camera magazine were on the 
market, the budding tyro would 
not find it interesting. As a baby 
begins to walk so must the tyro 
begin by reading  pictorialized 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Checking The Focus For Closeups 


FTER taking a number of closeups 
with a miniature camera and por- 
trait attachment I found that the pictures 
were not sufficient- 
ly sharp. The pic- 
ture of playing 
cards shows the 
method that I used 
to check all closeup 
settings with and 
without the portrait 
attachment. 

Set up some play- 
ing cards exactly 
one inch apart and slightly offset so that 
all cards can be read at once. Set your 
camera at the setting to be checked, say 
three feet. With the lens wide open, 
measure three feet from lens to card “6” 
and snap. By using card “6” to focus on, 
an error will show if number “6” is not 
the center of the cards in focus. Should 
cards “7,” “8,” and “9” be in focus, there 
would be an error of two inches, which is 
important in closeups.—George C. Fensky, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Cards check focus. 


Developing Tank 


N excellent 
A developing 
tank for 4 x 5 film 
or smaller may be 
made from a dis- 
carded storage 
battery. Simply 
take a hand saw 
and saw off the 
two end cells of 
the storage bat- 
tery. Likewise, if 
the case is too deep it may be sawed off 
to the proper height. The ribs in the 
bottom of the cells may be removed with 
a wood chisel and a mallet—William L. 
Hunter, Ames, Iowa. 





Battery case 
tank. 


Sink Stopper Replaces 
Hook or Nail 


ARKROOM workers often have to 

use light cords or heavy string lines 
which can readily 
be put up or taken 
down. However, 
nails or hooks can- 
not always be 
driven into the 
plaster, woodwork, 
or the light compo- 
sition board from 
which many dark- 
rooms are con- 
structed. 

The ring from an ordinary rubber sink 
stopper offers a convenient means of at- 
taching lines, etc. Remove the ball-like 
projection on the bottom of the stopper 
and glue the flat rubber pad to the spot 
where you wish to use the ring. When 





Sink stopper glued 
to wall. 


NNERS... 
valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
OGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 


dry the stopper will stand a great deal of 
pull and strain, and does not permanently 
mar or destroy any smooth surface.— 
Frank Bentley, Clinton, Iowa. 


Darkroom Ceiling Light 

HE white ceiling light in the dark- 

room can be improved by placing a 
reflector under it to cut off direct light 
rays and deflect 
them to the upper 
walls and ceiling. If 
the reflector is ad- 
justed so that the 
light strikes the 
walls about six feet 
above the floor a 
practically shadow- 
less light will result. 
The upper walls and ceiling should, of 
course, be light. 

To provide easier control of the white 
light, use a pull-chain socket and tie a 
string to the chain and to the center of 
a second string stretched across the room 
just above your head. The light can be 
turned on or off by pulling on the string 
at any point. A spring fastened to the 
string as illustrated will prevent the light 
from being turned on accidentally.—Merle 
Terrill, Portland, Ore. 





Reflector improves 
ceiling light. 


Vaseline Used In 
Copying Matte Photos 


HEN copying pictures of the rough 

matte type it is very difficult to 
light the print so 
that the rough sur- 
face does not show. 
This can be over- 
come if the face of 
the print is given a 
coating of vaseline 
and the print then 
squeegeed to a piece 
of glass. Care must 
be exercised in placing the lights so the 
camera will not pick up their reflection 
from the surface of the glass.—William 
Swallow, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Greasing the print. 


Using A Weston Meter 
In Intense Light 


ERE is a little device that will enable 

you to use your Weston meter when 
photographing a very brilliant subject, 
such as snow on a sunny day, when the 
reading may be over 1000. Cut a circle 
out of black card or other suitable mate- 
rial with an outside diameter of 254 inches 
and an aperture of 1” diameter. This 
washer may be fitted into the depression 
in the meter over the window of the cell 
and held in place with two pieces of 
Scotch tape. The mask allows just half 
as much light to reach the cell so the 
meter can be set for a film speed rating 
double the regular rating, and the meter 
read direct.—Mack M. Derick, Orleans, Vt. 
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Hardner Ready To Mix 


SHORT-STOP and hardening bath is 

practically a necessity in the pro- 
cessing of miniature camera negatives. 
Used between the developer and the fix- 
ing bath, its purpose is to check develop- 
ment and harden the emulsion, thereby 
preventing frilling and reticulation of the 
film. One of the best consists of 


110 grains Chrome Alum 
110 grains Sodium Bisulphite 
12 ounces Water 


This bath, unfortunately, must be pre- 
pared fresh for each use. To save myself 
the trouble of weighing out these chemi- 
cals each time I develop a roll of film, I 
secured a few small pill bottles from the 
drug store and measured the 110 grains 
of each chemical into 2 different bottles 
and placed a sticker on the side and at 





Chrome alum and bisulphite are measured 
and kept in small bottles ready for use. 


the level of the powder. When they need 
refilling, I merely pour in enough of the 
chemical to reach the top of the sticker. 

Now, to prepare a solution, all I need 
do is dissolve the contents of a bottle of 
each chemical in 12 ounces of water—a 
matter of a minute or so. 

As illustrated, a block of wood, with 
holes bores in it of the proper size, will 
keep the bottles together and prevent 
breakage.—C. Elmer Black, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


School Pin Money 


From Your Camera 
HEN your instructor fills the 
black-board with those long and 
involved charts or problems for the entire 





Blackboard problem copied with camera 


class to copy, just stay a minute after 
dismissal and “shoot” them. A short time 
exposure, with your camera on the arm 
of a chair, will do the trick. 

You will find a ready market among 
the other students for duplicate prints 
fixed up to fit their regular ring binders. 
Your name written under the charts for 
the photo, and then erased, will make 
good advertising—Robert C. Frampton, 
Big Creek, Calif. 
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Trade Notes and News 


Items 








A NEW miniature folding camera, the 
Univex Model AF-4, is now in production. 
The camera, sturdily 
constructed of cast 
aluminum, finished 
in oxidized silver and 
baked enamel, is of 
the self-openin 
type. It is equippe 
with an improved 
type of shutter which. 
provides more even 
exposure under the 

reater range of con- 

itions. The camera 
retails at $1.95 and 
uses the Univex 10c roll film. For additional 
information see your local dealer or write 
to the Universal Camera Corp., 32 W. 23rd 
St., New York City. 


PLASTIC VACUUM letters that stick to 
any smooth surface yet can be instantly 
removed or changed about, are the latest 
idea in titling movies or still pictures. The 
letters have an adhesive back which never 
wears out. The deep-cut block letters come 
in three attractive colors and in two sizes, 
1” and 1%” tall. The required letters are 
removed from their place in a_ special 
portfolio, and simply pressed in position on 
any smooth surface. e letters can be ar- 
ranged in horizontal or vertical lines, 
straight or curved, for any desired effect. 
Their bold Gothic character makes for 
clean-cut titles. With some side lighting 
the deep letters provide an exceptionally 
strong relief effect. Mounted on translus- 
cent glass panels, still more interesting 
effects can be obtained with back lighting. 

ese Spell-O-Tex plastic vacuum letters 
are offered by Besbee Products Corp., 
Trenton, N.J., through most of the leading 
photographic supply houses. 


DESIGNED for use over a wide range of 
illumination levels, a new exposure meter 
has been put on the market by the General 
Electric Company. Simple in operation and 
sturdy in construction, the new meter is a 
compact, precision instrument for use in 
taking either still or motion pictures under 
all sorts of conditions. One of the outstand- 
ing features of the new instrument is the 
use of a hood to limit more effectively the 
angle of the light received to approximately 
that of a camera. The particular shape o 
the ange 4 in the hood is advantageous 
because, when pointed at a normal scene, 





New model AF-4 


the full angular width of the camera is in 
cluded in a horizontal direction, but in the 
vertical direction a much narrower angle 
is used. This lessens the error of indica- 
tion caused by strong ~~ light. This hood 
when not extended for taking readings slips 
snugly over the instrument, protecting the 
face and light cell. The hood, in addition to 
being very sharply directional, is provided 
with a hinged, slotted cover which when 
opened increases the sensitivity of the in- 
strument by 10 to 1. In extremely low 
illumination, where incident light can be 
measured, the hood may be removed and 
another increase in sensitivity of approxi- 
mately 10 to 1 obtained. The list price of 
the exposure meter is $19.50. 


A SMALL but very indispensible acces- 
sory for the home laboratory is the Bee- 
Bee Thermo-Rod which combines a 
Fahrenheit thermometer and stirring rod 
in one device. It is well made of Monel 
metal, finely finished and is perforated on 
top so that it may be readily suspended 
from a convenient nail when not in use. 
It has a crusher on bottom. It sells at $3.50. 
Another is a rather inexpensive item of 
Nikor manufacture—a stirring rod of stain- 
less steel—a substance impervious to chem- 
ical corrosion, nor will its surface become 
spongy. It is also unbreakable and provided 
with a crushing device. It sells for only 30c. 
For further particulars, write to Burleigh 
Brooks, 127 West 42 Street, New York. 


OON to be presented to the camera 
world is the Dakko enlarger, an Amer- 
ican made precision instrument. It is made 
. of anew white metal 
with a satin-chrome 
finish and is both 
sturdy and compact. 

A rack and pinion 
elevator permits 
= adjustment of 
the lamp housing 
and a micro-vernier 
adjustment within 
the hood guarantees 
perfect and instan- 
taneous focus. A 
small GE bulb, read- 
zee ‘ ily replaceable, in 
combination with a diffusing lens, assures 
an intense and clear field of white light. The 
lens housing is so mounted that it can be 
swung throughout an arc of 360 degrees. It 
is fitted with a aero-syphon ventilator. A 





Dakko enlarger. 








leaf metal diaphragm is provided which 
will accept any lens from %4” to 3” dia- 
meter in addition to a lens plate which will 
accommodate a regular Leica or Wollensak 
lens. A variable mask permits the use of 
8 mm. up to 2% x 3% inch negatives. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
your dealer or direct from The Dakko Co., 
927 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


A NEWLY designed reflector has been in- 
troduced by the Motion Picture Screen and 
Accessories Co., Inc., New York. The new 
Britelite-Truvision reflector is constructed 
according to specifi- 
ee lighting 
recognize ightin 
authorities. The oo 
flector’s parabolic 
construction is such 
that it will evenly 
distribute the great- 
est amount of light 
within a sixty degree 
area. The light rays 
of the bulb are con- 
densed in the mirror- 
like center of the 
reflector and in turn, deflected to the satin 
finished portion of the reflector emanating 
a_ soft even light on the subject. The 
diameter of the reflector is 11 inches and 
the depth is five inches. The bulb sets well 
within the reflecting area. An outstanding 
mechanical feature of light unit is an 
adjustable slide, enablin 


Improved reflector. 


the reflector 
to accommodate the following bulbs: 
T20/500-watt, No. 1 or No. 2 photofloods. 
With this adjustment the filament of the 
bulb is always centered, assuring 100% 
efficiency. A switch of sufficient amperage 
to ca the current, is attached to 8 feet 
of rubber cable. For illustrated booklet 
write to Motion Picture Screen and Acces- 
sories Co., Inc., 521 West 26 Street, New 
York City. 


MOVIE MAKERS can now obtain a printed 
editing chart to assist them in the produc- 
tion of their home movies. This is the 
Acme Cine Editing Chart which provides 
a means of recording each scene number, 
its description, and the scene to follow. 
Each sheet accommodates 100 scenes and a 
pad of 50 sheets sells for 75c. Further 
information may be obtained from Acme 
Photo Accessories Co., 177 Adams St. 
Newark, 


THE 1938 edition of the “Wellcome” Photo- 
graphic Exposure Calculator, Handbook, 
and Diary is now available through your 
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ot Ls ine “a = | ENTRIES . 
ENTRY CLOSING |DATES OPEN TO 
SALON ADDRESS FEE ED DATE THE PUBLIC 
33rd Annual Exhibition of the City of London|Mr. R. C. Dye, Hon. Exhib. Sec., The Cripple- 
and Cripplegate Society gate Inst., Golden Lane, London, E.C. 1, Eng. wee. 7~ies. 12 
3rd Annual Salon of Pictorial Photography, spon-|R. Kendall Williams, Chr., 43 4th St., South, St. Mar. 7—Mar. 21 
sored by St. Petersburg Camera Club .......... - mee Petersburg, Fla. ” . $1.00 4 Feb. 19 Federal Galleries 
5th Nat’! Intercollegiate Salon of Pictorial Pho-|Ralph Turner, U. of W. C Club, M 
tography, Univ. of Wisconsin Camera Club...... chal Union, Madison, Wis. er ” ican $1.00 ‘ = Feb. 19 |Mar. 14—Apr. 8 
Australian Commemorative Salon of Photography,/Hon. Exhib. Sec., H. V. Leckie, 30 Pitt St., Sid- 5s 4 Feb. 25 | April 
Sidney ney, Australia. i neal : 
76th Annual Open Exhibition at Edinburgh.............. ae 16 Royal Terrace, Edin-| 3. 6q, Feb. 28 |Mar. 19—Apr. 2 
Rocky Mountain National Salon of Photography... inh te Soc.,] $1.00 4 d Mar. 1 |Apr. 1—Apr. 15 
: : Salon Sec., Mr. Percy H. Cartwright, 52 High St.,| Return = 
Scottish National Salon Galashiels, tet A & & paneer 6 Mar. 2 |Apr. 2—Apr. 16 : 
Hackn Photographic Society 49th Annual Ex-|Mr. Wal Ife, irli : 
hibition ee : cole : Gesen, , &. war ee en Mar. 7 |Mar. 30—Apr. 2 
3rd Annual Cedar Rapids Salon of Photography... g 4% yi-q Sec., 439 36th St., N.E.,! $1.00 4 Mar. 15 |Apr. 1—Apr. 15 
The 18th Annual Competition of American Pho-|American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 New- 
tography bury St., Bosoa. ass. “ ie | tn. 
The 7th Annual Boston Salon of Photography........ — Camera Club, 351 Newbury St., Boston,| 1 99 4 Mar. 22 | Apr. 23—May 1 
Derby Railway Institute Photographic Society Ex-|J. Radford, Central Order Office, C.M.E. Dept.,| 28-1 or 2 
ae : P Railway Institute, Derby, England. °P**) 1s ea. add. Mar. 31 | Apr. 23—-Apr. 30 
a Sena Salon of Photography in *. a Hofman, rue Brogniez, 154, Brussels,| 7 Belgas 4 Apr. 1 |May to October 
The 4th Annual Blossom Festival Sal f Pho-|Mr. . Mi 
colina Me val Salon o tC) ih. ho ee Salon Sec., 614 Broad St., $1.00 4 Apr. 14 |May 1—May 8 
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Whether working at a distance of 10 ins. or 10 miles 
—the EXAKTA ground glass will show the correct 


focus. 


Close-ups. like this with .intermediary tubes and 
spare lenses and distant pictures with telephoto 
lenses up to 25 cm. focal length. The picture can 
be composed on the ground-dlass perfectly free from 
parallax and in exact focus. The lens can, of course, 
be changed at any time, even with loaded camera. 





CAMERA WORKS 
STEENBERGEN&CO 





DRESDEN - Striesen 418 
(Germany) 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 67 


Prospectus gratis 


STANDARD EXARKTA for the advantageous roll film, small picture size 
of 2!/,x15% ins. (4x6, 5 cm.) 

KINE EXAKTA 1'/x1 ins. (24/36 mm.) for the economical cinema film 
(36 pictures with a single loading). 


Eastern U.S.A. Distributors: Photo: Marketing Corporation 
10 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Western U.S.A. Distributors: Bell & Howell Company 
716 No. La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, California 
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Now. .. The 3%4x4% 
SPEED GRAPAIE 


with GRAPHIC BACK to use 
GRAPHIC HOLDERS 


Camera fans—here’s news! The 3% x 4%4 Speed 
Graphic is now available with a Graphic Back 
built to accommodate Graphic-type holders and new 
34% x 4% Graphic Press Cut Film Holders. 


This means that you can now buy an American- 
made Speed Graphic Camera and Graphic Press 
Cut Film Holders in the 34% x 4% size for the 
same prices prevailing for the 4 x 5 size. Equipped 
thus, you can make more pictures for less money. 
Get full information from your dealer. 


21/,x31/, R. B. SPEED GRAPHIC 


With its econom- 
ical picture size 
and versatile Re- 
volving Back this 
camera combines 
Speed Graphic per- 
fection with the ul- 
timate in picture- 
taking economy. 
Equipped with cou- 
pled range finder 
and photoflash syn- 
chronizer, it is as 
fine a camera as 
you can buy! See 
it at your dealer’s. 


GRAFLEX ENLARG-OR-PRINTER 


You probably have dozens of ex- 
cellent pictures you’d like to en- 
large right now. Here’s the per- 
fect unit for this purpose.° As an 
enlarger, a contact printer and a 
retouching desk all in one, the 
Graflex Enlarg-or-Printer is al- 
most a darkroom in itself! Yet it 
is compact and portable—ideal 
for use where space is limited. 
Ask your dealer about its many 
exclusive features. 


This Book FREE! 


“Photographic Enlarging” by 
Franklin I. Jordan, F.R.P.S., has 
improved the;@arkroom technique 
of thousands! 224 pages; 19 chap- 
ters; 75 illustrations, most of which 
are salon-winners. FREE with the 
urchase of a Graflex Enlarg-or- 
rinter! Or, separately ounlldiie 
from your dealer for $3.50. 


Send today for our illustrated cata- 
log of Graflex and Speed Graphic 
American-made, Prize-Winning 
Cameras and Accessories. Paste 
coupon below—or write your re- 
quest—on penny post card, if you 
wish. Folmer Graflex Corporation, 
Dept. PP-9, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-9, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Please send me your free illustrated catalog de- 
scribing Graflex and Speed Graphic American-made 
Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories. 














NAME 





ADDRESS 





Crry STATE 


GRAFLEX 








PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 





CAMERA GROUP OF BROOKLYN, has insti- 
tuted a unique contest. George Zarin, Vice 
Pres., conceived the idea of a portraiture 
contest which, when terminated, would 
give each member a portrait of himself. 
The rules of the contest set forth: 1. 
Each member must submit one or more 
portraits of another member.—2. All en- 
tries must be at least 8x10 mounted on 
a 16x20 mount.—3. Members who fail to 
submit prints will be fined one dollar. 
This contest should go a long way toward 
bringing members closer together, en- 
courage cooperation, and give valuable 
experience in portraiture. Suggestions 
from other clubs are welcome. The above 
contest is but one of a series of interest- 
ing events which, in nine months, have 
built the Group into a thriving organi- 
zation. 


COUNCIL OF CAMERA CLUBS OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Room 3801, 1520 Locust St., Philadelphia, 
was formed in December. It is a govern- 
ing body with the purpose of promoting 
better understanding between individual 
camera groups in the vicinity. It will 
sponsor a joint exhibit of prints at least 
once a year, and bring before Philadelphia 
and its suburbs the work being done by 
its amateur photographers. Nine camera 
— were represented at the first meet- 
ng. 

Arnold V. Stubenrauch was. elected 
Pres.; L. L. Bender, Secy.-Treas.; Charles 
Heller and Henry F. Plate, Exhibit Loca- 
tion Committee; and Ruth M. Wotiz, Pub- 
licity Chairman. 


MINIATURE CAMERA CLUB OF MARYLAND, 
Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, Md., is now 
three years old. A new system of print 
judging has been adopted for 1938 and 
prizes of (1st) $10.00, (2nd) $5.00, and 
(3rd) $3.00, will be awarded _ semi- 
annually to the members amassing the 
greatest number of points. All camera 
fans using 3%x4% cameras, or those 
smaller, are cordially invited to attend the 
meetings on the first and third Thursdays 
of every month. 

New officers are: Laurent J. LaBrie, 
Pres.; Chas. E. Hartshorne, V.P.; Harry 
M. Bull, Treas.; M. I. Zimmerman, Cor- 
responding Secy.; Ferdinand Kohner, Jr., 
Recording Secy.; Henry Schulze and Wil- 
liam Betz, Print Committee; George 
H. Rowe and James I. Bealmear, Pro- 
gram Committee. 


THE CHICAGO AMATEUR MOVIE CLUB opened 
its winter season ’37-’38 in December with 
a short lecture on “Practical Continuous 
Projection and Making Professional Titles 
at Home,” by Al. Achlossbauer. Frank Di 
Gillio also spoke, taking for his subject, 
“An Amateur Looks at 8 mm. Color Film.” 
In January, the club started production 
on an all color talking picture, “The 
Yellow Kid.” 


CAMERA GUILD INCORPORATED OF TORONTO, 
462 College Street, Toronto, Canada, has 
forwarded the first issue of their new 
mimeographed, monthly _ publication 
“Lens.” Its pages contain information for 
both the beginner and advanced amateur. 
The club rooms provide a_ properly 
equipped daylight and artificial light 
studio, developing rooms, enlarging room 
for miniature and larger camera work, 
automatic contact printers, and a reading 
room containing all current photographic 
publications. J. M. Wainberg is the editor 
of the club’s bulletin. 


MINIATURE CAMERA CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
meets on the first and third Thursdays 
of each month, in the auditorium of the 
Electrical Association in the Architects’ 
Building, 17th and Sansom Streets. Ed- 
ward Alenius, F.R.P.S., addressed the club 
in December on the production and use 
of paper negatives. He illustrated the talk 
with examples of his own work. 

At a later meeting Herbert Johnson of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., gave an explana- 
tion of the theory and practical produc- 
tion of color prints and transparencies 
with Kodachrome. Visitors are welcome 
to attend these interesting meetings, most 
of which present nationally and interna- 
tionally known speakers. 


THE LENS AND SHUTTER CLUB OF ALTOONA, PA., 
is a newly organized camera club inter- 
ested in ey yey | with other clubs 
in regard to what may be done to promote 
interest and efficiency. The club has a 
steadily growing membership of enthusi- 
astic amateur photographers. Marion A. 
Emes, Secy., may be addressed in care of 


ee club at 2831 Sixth Avenue, Altoona, 
Ae 


SOMERVILLE HIGH SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, Medford, Mass., is holding meet- 
ings every Wednesday afternoon. Print 
competitions are held every month and 
prizes are awarded. Visitors are always 
welcome to attend the meetings. Walter 
J. MacMillen was recently re-elected 
President for the coming semester. 


THE PATERSON CAMERA CLUB, 202 Market 
St., Paterson, N.J., has forwarded the first 
issue of their new monthly bulletin, 
“The Emulsion.” Michael Gallagher and 
Paul Laferty are the editors. Four meet- 
ings a month are held, each one devoted 
to a particular subject. The first meeting 
is for the Movie Section; the second, for 
the Print Contest and some open subject; 
the third, for one of the series of lectures 
the club is presenting, and the fourth 
meeting is a general meeting. On Decem- 
ber 14th, F. Allen Morgan, A.R.P.S., spoke 
on “Portraiture.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP OF PHILADELPHIA 
presented an interesting demonstration of 
photographic makeup at their January 4th 
meeting. Peter J. Vest of “Elizabeth 
Arden” conducted the demonstration. The 
club has also had on display the one-man 
show of prints belonging to Edward W. 
Quigley, prominent Philadelphia photog- 
rapher. Meetings are held as usual every 
Tuesday evening at 8:15 P.M. in the Grant 
School Building, 17th and Pine Streets. 


MIDWOOD CAMERA CLUB, 977 East 7th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., states that their second 
annual exhibit of prints is now available 
for showing in any camera club wishing 
to book it. Requests for dates should be 
sent to Pres. Irving Cooperman. J. G. 
Lootens of Cral Zeiss, Inc., presented a 
lecture on “Making Exhibition Prints,” at 
the January 7th meeting. The January 
28th meeting was devoted to print criti- 
cism and discussion. 


THE SENIOR PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB of Allderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., was formed 
in November. The regular programs in- 
clude weekly talks by members. Phil 
Permar lectured on the “f System,” Stan 
Barish on “Portraiture by Artificial 
Light,” and Jack Heller on “Outdoor 
Photography.” The club’s program also 
includes monthly print contests and two 
exhibitions a year. 


CINEMA CLUB of the Brooklyn Edison Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., publishes a very compre- 
hensive monthly bulletin. The December 
issue ran to 31 mimeographed pages. 
Short articles on many phases of amateur 
movies, club news, a photographic glos- 
sary, a “For Sale” page, and other per- 
tinent subjects go to make up an interest- 
ing and well-edited booklet. The title is 
“Reel News.” 


CAMERA CLUB of the Recreation Division, 
Chicago Park District has recently been 
organized. Headquarters are at the Lin- 
coln Park Community Center, 2045 Lin- 
coln Park West, Chicago, Ill. The club is 
under the direction of John D. Murphy, 
Director of the Park, who announces that 
membership is open to anyone interested 
in perfecting his photographic technique. 

Amateur instruction, lectures, Inter- 
Park competition, and exhibitions will be 
features of the club program. There is 
no charge for the use of the park photo- 
graphic facilities. 


Y.M.C.A. MOVIE AND CAMERA CLUB, Des 
Moines, Iowa, held its Third Annual Salon 
on January ist. A Salon Banquet was held 
on January 4th, at which time the report 
of the judges was given. The winning 
print was framed and hung permanently 
in the clubroom. A print contest for Table 
Top Photography was held on February 
1st and a similar contest is scheduled for 
March Ist, but dealing with snow scenes. 


SAN ANTONIO PICTORIAL CAMERA CLUB 
of San Antonio, Texas, presented Marshall 
Roland, an outstanding commercial artist, 
who spoke on “Composition,” at the De- 
cember 20th meeting. The club will hold 
its annual salon at the Witte Museum, 
March 20th to April 3rd. Invitations have 
been sent to more than one , thousand 
prominent photographers, soliciting their 
pertsepassen. An exhibit of prints made 
y members was held in the Junior 
League Tea Room on January 16th 
through the 30th. 
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“* A Complete 
= etouching Outfit 


meet- 
lletin, Here it is—the wonderful new Trojan Retouching Outfit—the most 







Print 
n and 
lways 
Valter 
lected 


r and complete Retouching Outfit on the market today—and now offered to you 
meet- for the unbelievably low price of only $3.75! With the Trojan you can 
voted improve your best pictures and produce Salon prints from apparently 
eeting hopeless negatives. The technique is clearly explained in the Instruction 
d, for Book furnished free with this new complete outfit. The Trojan Set con- 
bject: tains: 3 Drawing Pencils; 1% oz. Alcohol; % oz. Spirits of Turpentine; 
etures 2 Artist’s Brushes; 1 6-inch metal edged Ruler; % oz. Ammonia; % oz. 
‘ourth Pumice; % oz. Varnish; 1 Etching Knife; 1 Dram Black India Ink; 1 
ecem- Dram White India Ink; 1 Dram Sepia India Irk; 1 Dram Red India Ink; 1 Art Gum; 
spoke 1 Pencil Eraser; 1 Stump Pencil; % oz. Opaque; Sandpaper Block; Eye Dropper, and In- 

structions. Packed complete in Metal Box with Built-in Mixing Palette. Shipping 

Weight, 5 lbs. This amazing new Retouching Set is proving to be a sensational seller, 

80 we suggest you mail your order in immediately to insure prompt delivery. Send only 
ELPHIA $3.75 plus postage, or we'll ship C.0.D. plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
























ion of money — Order quick! 
apeth | oY | Fil Ch 
beth niversa iim est 
ae Say LY 
10tog- 
every 
Grant 
ts. 
h St., The Universal Film Chest for 85 mm. to 214x4%%" holds 1800 to 8600 negatives—and costs 
econd you only $2.75 plus postage or C.O.D. plus postage. This different, better Film Chest 
ilable contains 100 envelopes accommodating 18 to 36 negatives each, with space for exposure 
ishing details and remarks, each negative being protected from dust and scratches by soft trans- 
ld be parent paper inserts. Ten index cards break down the filing system further for subject 
J. & classification. Chest is of heavy gauge metal, measuring 4x6%4x10%”, finished in gray 
ted a enamel, with snap lock and handle for carrying. A humidifier pad and 2 ‘oz. of Photo-Pure 
s, at Humidifier complete the outfit. Shipping weight 4 lbs. The Universal Film Chest is sold 
a on our 10 day trial money back guarantee, so send your order in today! 
ordice RE 
ormed 
is in- 

Phil 

Stan 
ificial 
itdoor 

also 
1 two 
n Co., 
m pre- Presenting the Altiflex Cameras—genuine reflex miniatures at Economy Prices 
2mber —from $15.75 to $27.50! Positive, unique film-counting device that will not 
ages, slip. Full-size ground glass 2%,x2%4”. Matched lenses assure accurate pic- 
ateur tures. Finely made all metal box, leather covered with metal bound edges. 

glos- Removable neck strap fastens conveniently to camera. Takes 12 2%4x2%4 mice 
' per- Pictures on one roll of film. Equipped with cable release. Look into the 
erest- ground glass, turn the focusing knob until your subject comes up sharp, snap 
tle is the picture—a good sharp shot every time, eliminates waste of film. Uses 

120 roll film. Shipping weight each, 2% 





ision, LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


— Auto shutters are efficient and exact working at 1/25th, 1/50th, 1/100th, time, And Up 
Lin- and bulb. Prontor II shutters have an ideal range of speede from 1 second 
ub in to 1/175th of a second, and self-timer, time and bulb. Compur shutters are 


self-timing and work from 1 second to 1/250th. 


rphy, Anasti : i 3 

4 gmat F:4.5 Lenses Auto Shutter, $15.75—Anastigmat F:4.5 
Bnew Lenses Prontor 2 Shutters, $19.50—Anastigmat F:4.5 Lenses Compur Shut- HURRY! 
“ete ter, $24.50—Anastigmat F:3.5 Lenses Prontor 2 Shutter, $24.50—Anastigmat : D 
so F :3.5 Lenses Compur Shutter, $27.50. Day ants wills See oe ~ 


11 be Altiflex Cameras are sold on our regular 10-day Trial Money Back Guar- still in effect! Order— 
‘ antee. Order now with confidence. Send price of Altiflex plus postage or will Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Send your order now. Money Back! 


AA LA IVAAD 


Stee ship C.O.D. plus postage. 
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CLUB 

shall 

"tist, 

se 230 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, Dept. PP-3, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
2umM, 

have eo New camera book free! Illustrates latest develop- of foreign and domestic merchandise from world’s 
sand ments in photography—offers hundreds of amazing leading makers: Eastman Kodak, Zeiss, Bell & How- 
heir money-saving bargains in new and used still, movie ell, Graflex, Gevaert, Korona, Bausch & Lomb, etc. 
nade cameras, lenses, films, exposure meters, enlargers, All guaranteed. Send coupon quick for Free Bargain 
nior dark room supplies—everything photographic. Cen- Book! Save at Central! (We take your old camera 
16th i 19 \\ tral offers you America’s most complete, varied stock and equipment in trade.) 
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REDUCTIONS ON 
NEW AND USED CAMERAS 


We've just completed our inventory and 
find ourselves overloaded on new and used 
cameras THAT MUST GO OUT! We're 
slashing prices to, the bone to make room 
for new Spring merchandise. Never before 
have such values been offered to the public. 
Every camera is in first-class condition and 
is sold on a MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
Stocks are limited so don’t delay. Look 
over the list below—select the camera you’ve 
been wanting—and send in your order 
NOW! We invite comparison. We’ll take 
your old camera on a trade-in, if you wish. 
Everything must go in this tremendous 
AFTER-INVENTORY SALE! 


3-A Postcard F :6.3. $ 14.95 


9 x 12 Myer Gorlitz F:4.5, New com- 








a AE eae 29.50 
Zeiss Picolette F':6.3. Vest Pocket..... 7.50 
6 x 9 Avus F:4.5. Compur Shutter, 

Complete ...... aE. Cl en eR 27.50 
Goldie F :4.5, 16-exposures....................... 15.60 
Robot F :2.8 Tessar and Case, Window 

Re ta SR ea ie es ae ae 87.50 
Super Sport Dolly, F:2.9. lens.............. 29.50 
Zekar 9 x 12, F:4.5 lens, D.A. Com- 

pur Shutter, NeW... .-<0:-srscsseseses--- Re 
Altissa Reflex, F:4.6 in compur, new.. 16.95 
Welti, F :2.8 Tessar, new...............:... 0° 45.00 
Companion Reflex, F:2.9 Myer Gor- 

BE Oh GUNG, TA Wc cccccncccececszesseceseseding 47.50 
IS BE Bs cecicstrcssaccersccecdenerogure 22.50 
4x 4 Rolleiflex, Tessar F:3.5................ 49.50 
NS Pee ee 42.50 
Foth Derby, F:2.5 lens.....................-.00 29.50 
Voightlander Bessar, F:7.7, New.......... 9.00 
SS SEE” SE, 
Welti, F:2, Rapid Compur...................... 47.50 
Leica “G,” F:2 Summac.......... ‘ 


Leica “Gq” F:2.7 Myer Plasmat Ripe 
| he ies BO | eee ay 
Leiea “FS. VAS Bimal. ......-...00....0000-50 


























Leica “E,” F:3.5 Elmar, q 
ee A | ee 99.00 
IIE Ie 2B CIN cacao cssasLandéccncevencescesesnpenibh 110.00 
Contax II, F:2, with case.......................: 165.00 
Contax III, F:2, with case.................... 200.00 
Contax III, F:1.5, with case................ 250.00 
Eastman 3 A Kodak, U.S.4 lens.......... 4.95 
2 C Kodak, F:6.3 lens, Series 111........ 12.50 
116 Kodak, F:6.3 Anastigmat lens, 

ES EEE Ea ae 13.50 
116 Zeiss, F:4.5 lens in Compur.......... 27.50 
Midget Marvel, F:4.5 lens, 35mm......... 17.50 
Contessa Nettal, F:6.3 Zeiss Tessar 

in compur............ 14.00 
OT Yo een 17.50 
616 Kodak, F:4.5 lens in Compur 

OE AE ae 
24%, x 31% R.B. Graflex Kodak, F:4.5.... 59.50 
Speed Graphic, 4 x 5, no lens.............. 55.00 
Agfa Plenax, F:6.3 14.00 
120 Vario, F:4.5 i 13.50 
Kodak 620, F:4.5 in Compur................ 29.50 
616 Jiffy 6.00 
2) EEE a iciaeae ts haieasiamadaneniiainaaeain 5.00 
Ebner, Sport Model, F:4.5 Myer Gor- 

| are 22.50 
117 Rolleiflex, F:3.8 Tessar, Compur 

SS ee ae eee 32.50 
Pilot, F:3.5 Tessar, Compur Shutter... 45.00 
Rexo 120, F:4.5 10.95 
Zeka 9 x 12, F:4.5, Compur Shutter, 

Kalart Range Findev..............--....--. — 59.50 








Our Bargain Scoop Catalog, filled with hun- 
dreds of outstanding values in cam- 
eras and camera 
equipment, is 






ite LK the asking. 
CAMERA COMPANY line and 
45°S DEARBORN ST we'll mail 
CHICQGOo you one at 

once. Ad- 


dress Dept. 


ee ae ee sm 
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Drop us a | 
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A Glossary for Photography 








FERRIC AND FERROUS SALTS. 
forms two series of compounds 
other elements. For example, 
chlorine it forms ferrous chloride 
Cle,) and ferric chloride (FeCls). 
proportion of iron in ferrous chloride is 
greater than in ferric chloride. The 
salts may be changed into one another 
eons the use of proper REAGENTS, 
and this property is very important in 
photography. See IRON PROCESS. 

FERRIC AMMONIUM CITRATE. A com- 
plex salt of iron used in making blue- 


print paper. 

FERRIC AMMONIUM OXALATE. A com- 
plex salt of iron sensitive to light and 
sometimes used in place of FERRIC 
AMMONIUM CITRATE in the iron pro- 
cess. Light converts it to the FER- 
ROUS SALT. 

FERRIC CHLORIDE. FeCl, an iron salt 
which is sensitive to light and is used 
in the IRON PROCESS. 

FERRIC OXALITE. Fez2,(C204)3, a light- 
sensitive iron salt used in the KALLI- 
TYPE and PLATINOTYPE processes. 

FERRIC SULPHATE REDUCER. A PRO- 
PORTIONAL REDUCER used in very 
dilute and slightly acid solution. It 
keeps well. 

FERRICYANIDE OF COPPER. See COP- 
PER FERRICYANIDE. 

FERRICYANIDE OF POTASH. See PO- 
TASSIUM FERRICYANIDE. 

FERRICYANIDE REDUCER. Another 
name for FARMER’S REDUCER; the 
active ingredient is POTASSIUM FER- 
RICYANIDE. 

FERROCYANIDE OF POTASH. See PO- 
TASSIUM FERROCYANIDE. 

FERRO-GALLIC PAPERS. _ Light-sensi- 
tive papers used in much the same man- 
ner as blue-print paper to reproduce 
line drawings. The lines are purplish- 
black on a light background. 

FERRO-PRUSSIATE PAPERS. Blue- 
print paper; a sensitive paper which 
turns blue on exposure to light. 

FERRO-PRUSSIATE PRINTER A 
printer for making blue-prints by arti- 
ficial light. There are many forms, but 
all are alike in providing a means of 
holding the sensitive paper in contact 
with tracing to be copied during ex- 


posure. 

FERRO-PRUSSIATE PROCESS. Also 
called CYANOTYPE, NEGATIVE CY- 
ANOTYPE, IRON PROCESS, or BLUE 
PROCESS. It was discovered in 1842 
by Sir John Herschel. 

FERROTYPE PLATE. A plate of thin 
enameled or chromium-plated iron, used 
for glazing prints (q.v.). 

FERROTYPES. Also called tin-types. A 
positive on a base of black enameled 
sheet iron. 

FERROUS AMMONIUM SULPHATE. 
FeSO«(NHi:)2S04.6H20, also called Am- 
monio-sulphate of iron and Mohr’s Salt. 
An iron salt which may be used in 
FERROUS OXALATE DEVELOPER 
instead of ferrous sulphate, which is 
less stable. 

FERROUS OXALATE. FeC204:2H20, an 
iron salt which used to be used as a 
developer for wet-collodion plates, dry 
plates and bromide papers. It is stable 
in dry air, but oxidizes to the ferric 
salt when moist. 

FERROUS OXALATE DEVELOPER. A 
developer, now seldom used, of very low 
reduction potential. It produces no 
CHEMICAL FOG at all and is used now 
only when chemical fog must be en- 
tirely avoided, as in certain scientific 
work. 

FERROUS SULPHATE. FeS0.°7H:20, also 
called iron sulphate, copperas, iron pro- 
tosulphate, and green vitriol. An iron 
salt used in making ferrous oxalate and 
ferrous sulphate developers. 

FERROUS SULPHATE DEVELOPER, A 
physical developer using acetic acid as 
a restrainer. 

FIELD OF A LENS. The cone of space 
whose apex lies within the lens and 
which is included within the ANGLE 
OF VIEW. 

FILAMENT. In an incandescent light, 
the resistance wire, usually tungsten, 
which becomes white hot upon passage 
of current. 

FILIGRANE. A term applied in France 
to the water-mark in paper. 

FILM. Formerly the thin layer of sensi- 
tive material on plates or paper. Now 
applied to celluloid coated with a sensi- 
tive emulsion. 

FILM, ANTI-HALO. Same as NON-HAL- 
Site FILM or ANTI-HALATION 
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FILM CEMENT. An adhesive used main- 
ly to join strips of motion picture film 
together. 

FILM CLEANER, Any liquid which ma 

be used safely to remove dust an 

grease from film. One such is: 
eg aes 

Mietnyl SICGNO! ...cccccecsses 10% 

Strong ammonium hydroxide 5% 

FILM CLIP. A device which be the 
edge of cut film or the ends o 

so that they may be suspended for de- 

veloping and drying. 

FILMCOLOR. See AUTOCHROME, 

FILM HANGER. A device which holds’ 

and supports film during development, 

fixing and veins in open tanks. 

FILM, INFRA-RED. A film which 4 

treated with dyes to make it_ sensitive 

to infra-red light. When used with an 
infra-red filter, it is capable of photo 
graphing objects by light that is totally” 
invisible. For example, a hot iron may 
be photographed in total darkness by 
the infra-red rays it gives off. i 

FILM, MAGAZINE. Film in strips with-7 

out perforations for use in MAGAZINE 

CAMERAS (a.v.). 

FILM MAGAZINE. A container for film 
Also the space in a camera or projec- 
tor provided for film. 3 

FILM, ORTHOCHROMATIC. A film sensi-” 
tive to blue and violet, with a _ secon- 
dary maximum sensitivity in the yel- 
low-green, but with little sensitivity to 
the blue-green and an absence of sensi-" 
tivity to the red. 4 

FILMPACK. A device for holding cut 
film so arranged that it may be loaded ™ 
and unloaded in daylight and each film” 
exposed in turn. 

FILM, MATTE BACK. A film whose back — 

(side opposite emulsion) is_ slightly” 

roughened to resemble a very fine 

groundglass surface. This roughenin 
permits retouching on the matte side of” 
the film without the use of retouching’ 


uid. 

FILMPACK ADAPTER. A device which 
allows the use of a FILMPACK on a 
camera designed for plate or cut-film 
holders. i 

FILM, PANCHROMATIC. A film which™ 
is sensitive to light of all colors includ- 
ing red. Panchromatic film is, however, 
more sensitive to ultra-violet and blue-" 
green light than it is to yellow, orange 
and red. For this reason it is often 
used with a green or yellow-green filter” 
which cuts down the proportion of ul-~ 
tra-violet, blue, and green light reach-~ 
ing the film. 

FILM PHOTOGRAPHY. The use of @ 
light, flexible support for the sensitive ~ 
material in place of glass, which is 
heavy, bulky, and liable to fracture. 
Films have the advantage of extreme 
portability and give negatives practi- 
cally free from HALATION. 

FILM, POSITIVE. A non-color-sensitive 
film, much slower than negative film 
but faster than positive plates. It is 
used to make positive prints for pro- 
jection and as an intermediate in mak- 
ing a copy negative. 

FILM, PROCESS. A slow film of steep 
gradation, useful in making photo- 
graphs of line drawings, type matter, 
etc., in which there are no middle tones. 
It may also be used in copying mono- 
chrome originals when it is desirable 
to increase the contrast. 

FILM, REVERSIBLE. A motion picture 
film for amateur use in either minia- 
ture cameras or motion picture cameras. 
After development, it is bleached and 
redeveloped to give a positive trans- 
parency in black and white on the origi- 
nal film. 

FILM SPEED. That property of film 
which determines how much exposure 
must be allowed for a given light source 
in order to secure a negative of correct 
DENSITY and CONTRAST. Speed is 
measured on the H. & D., Scheiner, DIN, 
or Weston scales. 

FILM TANK. A container, either open or 
closed, in which film is placed for de- 
velopment, fixing or washing. 

FILM TRIMMING GUIDE. A guide for 
cutting film for miniature cameras so 
that the ends may be threaded into 
spools. 

FILM WINDER. A device used to trans- 
fer motion picture film rapidly from 
one spool to another. Also the device 
on cameras used to advance the film af- 
ter exposure. 

FILM, X-RAY. A non-color sensitive film 
used in making X-ray photographs. 


(To be continued next month) 
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With the New AMPRO 16 mm. Sound Projectors 


AMPRO has made the 16 mm. talking motion picture as practical as the silent 
film for home, churches, clubs and schools. The new Amprosound reproduces 
the sound film with smooth, clear, natural tone, equal to that of a professional 
theatrical performance; and has been specially designed so that a youngster 
can easily operate with no more skill than is fees. for the operation of an 
ordinary radio. Threading is simplified by the use of guides, so that film finds 
its proper position almost automatically. The Amprosound is distinctively 
different in design and principle, with many remarkable features not to be had 
in any other equipment. You will be astonished at the quality of 16 mm. 
sound-on-film projection which you may now secure on Ampro equipment at 
low cost. Silent Projectors and Models convertible into Sound projectors also 
available. Send Coupon for new 1938 Ampro literature giving full details and 
prices. 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. Model “K’ 750 watt, 


Model “L” Ampro Sole British Isles and Irish free state distributors. M. W. Dunscombe, Ltd. 5, St. Augustine’s ; ; 
net Sound-on-Film en Parade, Bristol, England.) ” 16mm. Silent Projector 
rojector 
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AMPRO CORPORATION, PP338 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me FREE circulars on 

© Ampro 16mm, Silent Projectors 

0 Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-film Projectors 

(] Ampro 16mm. Convertible Models 
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AUTOMATIC FOCUS makes | 
your 9X12 a Candid Camera 


When you have to climb up for a hard one— | 
that's one of the times when you need a | 
Kalart Synchronized Range Finder on your | 
9 x 12 cm. camera. 


It's hard to fall down on a job with this 
picture-bagging combination—a marvel for 
giving your film-pack camera the conven- 
ience and ‘operating speed of a miniature 
camera—plus all the advantages of man-size 
negatives. 


SUPER-BRIGHT FOCUS 
FOR SUPER-FAST FILMS 


The Kalart Synchronized Range Finder is 
practically indispensable for poor light snap- | 
shots with the new super-fast cut films. It 
provides brilliant, easily focused images in 
eye-piece in light so dim that virtually noth- 
ing can be seen in the ground glass. ‘'Guess 
focus'' becomes a thing of the past. Sim- 
ply superimpose clear-€ut images in range 
finder with focusing knob of camera, and 
shoot. 





Model K ($18, Installed, $20.50) now avail- 
able for the following new or used % x 12 
cm. cameras with 13.5 lens: Avus, Balda, Bee | 
Bee, Ideal, Ihagee, Maximar, Nagel, Reco- 
mar, Tourist, Welta, Zeca. 


Model G—$24, Installed, $27.50. 
Graphic—sizes: 2'/4 x 3'/4, 31% x | 

4N,, 4x 5. 
For 9 x 12 cm. Linhof—$32.50 Installed. 


NEW KALART MICROMATIC 
SPEED FLASH 
Adjustable in time delay by one thousandths 
of a second, making it possible to match 
individual shutter variations and flashbulb 
characteristics. Adaptable to practically 
all cameras including Leica and Contax. 
Complete $13.50 


All Kalart Equipment made in U.S.A. 
See Your Dealer or Write: 


The KALART Synchronized 
RANGE FINDER 


THE KALART COMPANY 
54 Warren St. New York, N.Y. 














| is a strong, flat light. 


| darkness. 





Midori 
(Continued from page 27) 


Lighting does not seem to worry 
Midori. When he is taking still shots, he 
prefers direct sunlight. Otherwise he 
uses two artificial lamps, the 45 degree 
main light balanced by a second light. 
For purely decorative designs his choice 
Dramatic effects 
are done in a low key, with the point of 
interest, such as eyes or lips, bright and 
clear, while shadows take care of the rest. 
He does not care for trick lighting. The 
balancing of the main and secondary 
lights is what makes his pictures. 

Midori retouches his negatives very 
little, for they are usually small, and re- 








touching would kill the character lines. ” 


Most of his retouching is done on the 


| print itself. A good print means more to 
| him than anything else in the world, and 
| he will take infinite pains to get it good. 


To him, a good print is measured not in 
money, but in quality. If he can live with 
it, and enjoy it indefinitely, it is good. 
If he wearies of it within two weeks, he 
considers the picture flashy. 

Success, for Midori, lies in the fact that 
he is doing the work he loves. Frequently 
he is disappointed in a print he has made, 
even though it is a popular picture, for 
it may not measure up to his standards. 
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Like all of the truly great, he is never 
content with reality; his dreams con- 
tinually reach higher. 

Midori claims that his accomplishments 
are nothing unusual. Anyone who has a 
genuine interest in good pictures, and 
loves the work of making them, can do 
as much; provided, of course, that he is 
willing to give it his heart and soul. 

Aside from making good pictures, 
Midori has only one ambition, and that 
is to make a collection of Japanese prints. 
These prints are a combination of abstract 
and modern art, in a way resembling 
comic strip cartoons. Japanese prints are 
flat, that is, without shadows, and the line 
work is of paramount importance. That 
Midori can adapt the idea of Japanese 
prints to photography is easily seen in 
his Carnival of Onions. 

One thing that leads you to believe 
Midori is only on the threshold of his 
career is his constant eagerness to learn. 
He reads little on photography, but his 
interest in prints is exceptional. Japanese 
prints, or prints in modern photographic 
journals, receive his minute attention. 
Furthermore, he studies his own prints 
with a highly critical eye. Eighty-five 
percent of the time he can find faults in 
his pictures. And he can quickly analyze 
them and tell how the tone values or 
composition could be improved. Honest 
judgment of this sort keeps him pointed 
toward the simplicity of genius.— 








Photomicrography 


(Continued from page 64) 








This, of course, means that 
the microscope and camera must be set 
up in a room that can be made totally 
dark. After arranging the light which 
illuminates the slide, and obtaining a 
satisfactory and sharply focused image 
on the groundglass, you are ready to 
make the picture. 

The operation is quite simple. First, 
the lights are turned out. Second, the 
groundglass focusing screen is removed, 
a Wratten plate put in its place, and the 
metal back placed on the camera. As 
there is no shutter on the camera the 
exposure is made by switching on the 
light which illuminates the slide for the 
necessary time. For this type of work 
it will be necessary to use the trial and 
error method to determine the right ex- 
posure—which will probably be a matter 
of minutes. For this reason all vibra- 
tion should be eliminated for the dura- 
tion of the exposure to insure a perfectly 
sharp image. 

After exposure the lights are again 
turned out, the plate placed in the tray 
of developer (D-76) for about eight min- 
utes, after which it is fixed and washed. 

“What exposure should I give it?” You 
will be sure to ask this question, but I’m 
sorry that it can not be answered accu- 
rately. The only answer lies in experi- 
menting with various subjects at differ- 
ent powers of magnification. It all de- 
pends on the length of the draw tube at 
the time of exposure and the brilliance 
of the light being used. The best thing 
to do is make a record of all your expo- 


sures as you go along. These notes will 
be valuable in helping you te determine 
your future exposures. 

The photomicrographs shown were 
made with a 30 watt Mazda bulb. These 
“light field” photographs were exposed 
about 144 minutes while the “dark field” 
were exposed 4 minutes. All of these 
pictures were made with the same kind 
of equipment described above, Wratten 
“M” panchromatic plates being used 
for all exposures. The panchromatic 
plates are best for general work be- 
cause of the high color sensitivity. 
These plates must be developed in total 
darkness. A development time of 8 min- 
utes in a tray of Eastman D-76 has proved 
very satisfactory. The prints were made 
on 8 x 10 Agfa Brovira Glossy Bromide 
paper with an f 63 Ansco anastigmat 
lens in a homemade enlarger of my own 
design. 

This fascinating hobby will bring you 
many hours of thrilling adventure and 
open “new worlds to conquer.”—fe 


Liquid Celluloid 

VERY useful liquid which can be 

used for cementing films, and coat- 
ing labels, paper, and wood with a water- 
proof covering in order to protect them, 
is easily made by dissolving small pieces 
of celluloid in a small quantity of acetone. 
The materials needed are very inexpen- 
sive for a small bottle of nail polish re- 
mover may be used in place of the acetone 
and the celluloid obtained by removing 
the emulsion from discarded negatives. 
The resulting solution, when applied, 
forms a very thin but strong covering 
of celluloid—Eugene Weinshenker, New 
York City. 
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nted Dance ROBOTOGRAPHY by Sozio... 
ROBOT is the all-around, all-purpose camera for 
both professional and amateur use. Its unique and 
: ; exclusive “sequence” action enables you to capture 
will ¢| every movement of the subject . . whether it be 
mine your baby drinking milk or the “King and Queen 
Phe : of Shag” demonstrating the latest dance. 
were 
os ROBOT, Grand Prix winner at the 1937 Paris Ex- 
ield” position, is a marvel of simplicity . . yet, it is as 
se accurate as Naval Observatory Time. Just press 
atten 3 the button and take lifelike stills or natural, un- 
= 5 posed sequences in slow or rapid motion—and 
be- : ‘ every exposure is recorded. There are no gadgets, 
ne ) no resetting of shutters, you can get as many as 
nin- , oe * ae 24 “sequence” shots on each winding. Instan- 
= <A taneous Zone Focusing makes range finders obso- 
mide oe lete, resulting in needle-sharp pictures over a large 
— aN field. Built-in filter adjusts shutter speed to compen- 
sate for “slowing up” of lens when snapped into 
ae position, insuring against forgetfulness. Uses stand- 
ard 35mm film, and negatives may be enlarged to 
3 x 3 feet. Yet, with all these advantages, ROBOT . 
nterchangeable tenses provide 
7” costs less than other outstanding miniatures. 
1 
‘oat- = ROBOT with Meyer Primotar, F3.5lens . . . 
iter- 4 ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F3.5 lens . . ‘ : 
nem, ak ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F2.8 lens . " ‘ ‘ 
=m Write for interesting free booklet, Dept. 110, 
pen- “The Camera That Never Loses a Picture’ 
atl “Sequence ROBOT gets the pictures that others miss” 
ving ' 
ced INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION 
ring 1C East 40th Street New York City 
New 
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THE GRAND PRIX AWARDED 

TO THE CAMERAS THAT MAKE 

MOST PRIZE-WINNING PIC- 
TURES 





At the recent Paris Exhibition, the 
Rolleicord and other cameras of 
this series won the world’s ulti- 
mate, serious recognition—Users 
of the Rolleicord, too, obtain more 
than their proportionate share of 
recognition in Salons here and 
abroad—in the famous _photo- 
graphic annuals of two hemis- 
pheres. To describe the utility of 
the Rolleicord in one sentence is to 
say that it achieves greater pre- 
cision with greater ease. So auto- 
matic is the response of this su- 
perbly constructed camera to the 
photographer’s every impulse that 
it provides him with more leisure 
for the pictorial aspects of picture- 
making—and even in these, the 
bright, luminous film-size, erect 
image on the focusing ground 
glass finder affords him a truer 
visualization of his final picture 
than he could otherwise obtain. 


The two new models listed possess 
the latest and most up-to-date re- 
finements that it is possible to in- 
corporate in these cameras. Their 
popularity—hardly astonishing in 
view of their performance—has 
enabled production economies re- 
sulting in the drastically reduced 
price of Model II, formally IIa. 


II—A De Luxe Model, With Zeiss 
Triotar f/3.5 $75.00 
Ia—With Zeiss Triotar f/4.5 55.00 
FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
At Leading Dealers Everywhere— 
Literature on Request 











BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 West 42nd Street 





New York 
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On The Groundglass— 


(Continued from page 22) 








cameramen—as actors. Both of these 
masculine lookers have that certain some- 
thing which always raises the girls’ blood 
pressure. 

+ 7 7 

MAUVE DECADE 

A True One Act Play 
Snooty hotel. e 
Late afternoon. 


Curtain rises as a reporter, sent out to 
interview an internationally famous lens- 
man, knocks on the door of a pent- 
house suite. Admittance is granted by a 
roly-poly male secretary, whereupon a 
voice—high and piercing—shrills out from 


Scene: 
Time: 


the bedroom: “But I won’t have white 
hyacinths today. I must have mauve 
hyacinths.” 


Reporter is led into the chamber where 
the celebrated photographer sits in a 
rococo bed, propped up with many small 
pastel-colored satin pillows, arguing with 
his florist over the telephone. 

Curtain! 

* * * 
I’M GLAD to report that Arnold Genthe 
is back from California and in good health 
after a long, severe illness. Mr. Genthe 
has five outstanding pictures in the new 
photographic volume, “Highlights and 
Shadows.” 

a * * 
ARE Arthur “Weegee” Fellig and Maxine 
Bache, of the Fifth Avenue Baches, hold- 
ing hands over the police teletype? 

* x * 
RUDY VALLEE, able amateur photog- 
rapher and “Pop Photo” fan, is in Holly- 
wood making a picture for Warner Broth- 
ers, present title: “Gold Diggers in Paris.” 
The tentative plan calls for a Technicolor 
production. 

No doubt Rudy could use a little to- 
bacco in the old tobacco box since he 
gave Judy Stewart an eastern mink coat 
as a New Year’s greeting. And that, boys 
and gals, probably set the singing maestro 
back a couple or three or four grand. 

* * * 
LEJAREN a HILLER, noted illustrator 
and vice president of Underwood and 
Underwood, was recently called home to 
Milwaukee, by the illness and death of his 
father. 

* * * 
WHAT FAMOUS ILLUSTRATOR and 
his equally famous photographer wife 
are worrying their friends? Both are 
swell people but they work too hard and 
always together. I’ve been about to ad- 
vise them to set up separate studios. A 
team like that shouldn’t go on the rocks 
just because they see too much of each 
other. 

* * * 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS recently held 
a show in New York and the most seduc- 
tive pictures (nudes to you) were wired 
to a buzzer. 

Why? On account of last year many of 
the pretty-pretties were stolen. Not only 
the nudes but other interesting photo- 
graphs were swiped right out from under 
the exhibitionists’ noses. This year when- 
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ever a lad tried to get away with some- 
thing interesting, a harsh buzzer sounded 
in his startled ear—and blushes and apol- 
ogies followed. Even an honest man will 
turn into a poacher when it comes to 
photographic prints. 

* * * 
MABEL SCACHERI, the writing half of 
the well-known Scacheri & Scacheri cam- 
era team, was just finishing off her new 
book on photography when she had to 
drop everything and hurry off to Wis- 
consin because of her father’s illness. 

* *~ x 


CHICAGO 

A CERTAIN PHOTOGRAPHER, much 
applauded and highly regarded for his 
artistic ability, and well-known for his 
fondness for red-headed women was sur- 
prised by a birthday party given in his 
honor. His staff and associates were all 
present when he received a most unusual 
gift. The center of the table opened, a 
large box was raised, and lo, a beautiful 
red-head stepped out. And mind you, a 
red-head that he didn’t know, if such 
could be possible. The leading characters 
were Valentino Sarra and lovely little 
Frances Neal. 


* * * 


HOLLYWOOD 

THE WIFE of a prominent studio execu- 
tive wanted some especial pictures made, 
showing her very exotic and come-hither. 
The still-man on the lot made them, but 
by some slip-up, they were sent to the 
Hays office for okay along with other 
publicity pix. The Hays office turned 
down every one of them. . . . Tsk, tsk! 

*” ok + 
BOTH DIRECTOR Cedric Gibbons and 
his lovely wife, Dolores del Rio are avid 
camera fans with their own darkroom and 
everything. ... 

* aa * 
THE CANDID camera contest between 
radio partners, Amos ’n Andy, still goes 
on. The latest are some swell prints that 
Andy made of Amos during the broadcast 
with his f 1.5 Contax during a broadcast. 
There was only ordinary studio lighting, 
but he used the new fast film. . . . You 
should see them. 

* * ” 


SPEAKING OF FILM, there is a rumor 
going the rounds of the studios that an 
even faster and newer film is being tried 
out. Seems the new film is supposed to 
have a Weston rating of about 140, but 
I can’t believe it. Only one person I 
know has seen the film, and he says nix 
to his name being divulged. But he 
swears that taking a picture of a colored 
boy on a coal-pile at midnight in a rain- 
storm will be a cinch. ... 
aa * « 


JACKIE COOPER, who by reason of his 
“growing up” period passes unnoticed 
these days, is a new devotee to the cam- 
era. Given a Graflex for a present, he has 
shot practically everybody on the lot 
where he is making a new picture. . 


LANNY ROSS, coming out of a camera 
shop on the boulevard the other day, 
couldn’t wait to snap a shot or two with 
his minicam, so he stood out in front 
and banged away at passers-by. . . —m 
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: ETTER PICTURES ON DUPONT FILM 
for 35mm MINIATURE CAMERAS 
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@ As it 


chain 


*15mm 
19mm 
25mm 
31mm 
39mm 
51mm 


lenses. 


brilliance, 


constantly 


No. 3, 


able. 


Proofing, 





No. 1, Green Box..$3.00 
No. 2, Red Box...... 3.50 


pnanansiahegesinas 6.00 
for 100 ft. lengths 
50 ft. rolls also avail- 


eee 


Prices include Scratch- 


and Return Postage. 





SLASH 


MARKS 


POLARIZATION PLATES 
AT DRASTIC 
PRICE REDUCTIONS 


is impossible to increase their 


efficiency, we have decreased their 
prices. 


@ You are aware, no doubt, of the phe- 
nomenal ability of these plates to 
eliminate objectionable glare and un- 
necessary reflection in your pictures 
—how they control halation and ren- 
der sky effects with enhanced fidelity 
—and, in general, render results with 
minute detail regularly lost. 


@® Do you know that they can be ad- 
justed to any movie or still lens 
instantaneously and with ease by 
means of the Polarator? 


@ Here, Mr. Movie Maker, are the new 
reduced prices—the last link in the 


of constantly increasing popu- 


larity—improved production facili- 
ties—and economies thereby effected. 


Plate Polarator Combined Plate 
Unmounted Alone and Polarater 


ic eee -00 
$3.75 $3.00 6.75 
4.75 3.25 8.00 
5.50 3.50 9.00 
5.75 4.00 9.75 
6.25 6.00 12.25 


*The 15mm Polarator is especially designed 
for use with 8mm Cameras and f/3.5 16mm 


KIN-O-LUX 


16mm REVERSAL FILM 


Noted for high quality, economy in cost, 


snap, tonal rendition and Free 


Scratch-Proofing by the famous Teitel Method, 
Kin-O-Lux Films enjoy a well-deserved and 


increasing popularity. Many users 


of No. 3 attest that this is the most satis- 
factory, supersensitive, anti-halo panchromatic 
film they have ever employed. 


Daylight Emulsion Speeds 
Scheiner Weston Photoscop 
No. 16 6 17 
No. 2 18 
No. 3 26 


Lavender 





KIN-O-LUX 


: NC. 
Processing 95 West 40th Street 
New York 


Booklet P-2 on Request 
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Hollywood Movie 
(Continued from page 22) 

partments. He has to know when each 


player is needed on the set, in what cos- 
tume he, or she, is to appear. Every player 
must be warned of the time schedule in 
advance, so that there will be no delay. 
He keeps a schedule of the time limit al- 
lowed each day, the number of scenes 
to be shot, and the number of players 
required for any given sequence. He is 
in constant touch, throughout the entire 
picture, with every department on the 
lot that is even remotely connected with 
the production. 

On the set proper he rehearses scenes, 
sees that quiet is maintained, and makes 
tests and a written record of each scene. 
In short, the assistant’s task is to take 
over every bit of detail that would in- 
terfere with the director’s task of han- 
dling the script and the actors. 

Another highly technical job is that 
of the script girl. Despite the fact that 
this is a high-pressure position, thatthe 
holder must have long training and ex- 
perience, and that a single failure usually 
results in swift dismissal, it is one of the 
most sought-after jobs of all. 

When a player goes into a scene the 
script girl must check every item of ap- 
parel, even to the way his necktie is ar- 
ranged, or the way her bracelets are 
worn. She prompts players during re- 
hearsal and makes any changes that oc- 
cur in the script during shooting. It 
sometimes happens that an actor will 
improvise in his lines. She must imme- 
diately write those lines into the script, 
in case a retake is necessary. 

Every different sequence must be timed 
with a stop-watch in order to ascertain 
screen time. After a scene is filmed, 
notes must be typed of every incident 
that took place during that scene. For 
instance if an actor crosses a room and 
opens a door, she must make a note of 
which hand he used to open that door; 
again in case of retakes. The script girl 
sees the rushes at the end of each day’s 
work, and it is then that she discovers 
if she has made any errors. 

The makeup man is one of the first 
people a visitor will notice. His impor- 
tance on a set can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. 

Makeup, as well as the lens, can easily 
ruin a budding star’s career. Many actors 
and actresses have learned to apply their 
own makeup before leaving for the studio, 
but the makeup man must check up on 
this. ; 

Closely allied with the makeup man is 
the hairdresser. The term does not im- 
ply that the hairdresser is merely a beau- 
ty operator. Far from it. 

Usually the hairdresser gets his or her 
tips on how to dress a certain actor’s 
hair from the makeup tests. Dullness is 
brightened up, or too many highlights 
are dulled. Even the most remote detail 
makes a difference. If, for instance, the 
cameraman wishes to obtain an effect of 
sweet, wistful loveliness, he works with 
the hairdresser. By the simple procedure 
of loosening the hair about the face, more 
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light is allowed to pass through, creating 
a sort of halo effect. It is obvious that 
such a method will soften the features 
considerably. 

There is also a definite art in “un- 
dressing” the hair. The hair of a girl 
just rescued from a runaway horse, or 
the wet locks of a girl who has just 
fallen into a lake, must, of course, be dis- 
ordered. The hairdresser must find a way 
to make that disorder becoming. She 
does, too. 

To continue to classify all the tech- 
nicians who work on a picture would 
require volumes, so let’s return to Glen- 
dale station where location work is pro- 
gressing. 

Gaston Leroux, the still man assigned 
to Landers’ picture, is a native of Paris. 
Slightly built, of medium height, he 
speaks with a decided accent. He has 
been a still photographer since boyhood, 
except for one sortie into the realm of 
cinematography, and is an adept at his 
vocation. One of the first remarks he 
made, after Lew had introduced us and 
rushed off at the frantic pleas of his as- 
sistant, struck me as being very unusual. 

“Do you know?” he asked, “that while 
many cinematographers give up that 
work in favor of the still camera, there 
are very few still photographers who 
ever give up their work in favor of the 
movie machine?” 

“Why is that?” 

“I guess everyone would have a differ- 
ent answer to that, if there is an answer. 
I think it is because still photography 
gives one a wider range of activity than 
movie work. There is a better chance to 
succeed in sti’! work. Not that cinematog- 
raphy is more difficult than the other. 
Almost any cameraman will tell you that 
it is as difficult to obtain artistic stills as 
it is to make an excellent movie shot. But 
one is not pinned down to a certain locale. 
One can branch out and follow one’s in- 
stincts, while the movie camera is really 
like the stage. One is bound to remain 
within a certain field.” 

The still man on location must have 
equipment which is easy to handle but 
will yield fairly big negatives. 

RKO equip their still men with Gra- 
flex and Speed Graphic cameras. The 
Speed Graphic is equipped with syn- 
chronized photoflash for use indoors, 
while the Graflex is generally used when 
the company is on location, although they 
are often interchanged. 

A truck had backed up to the station 
platform, and men were unloading great 
milk cans of coffee and hundreds of box 
lunches. Lew approached. “There won’t 
be much doing this afternoon,” he said. 
“Tl make you some pictures of the com- 
pany at lunch, though. Come over to the 
studio in the morning and watch some 
process shots.” 

[PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY’s exclusive 
story of the making of a Hollywood fea- 
ture picture will be concluded in the 
next issue. In the coming installment, Mr. 
Evans takes you into the sound stages on 
the lot and reveals their mysteries. Ex- 
clusive candid pictures will further illus- 
trate this intimate, behind-the-scenes 
story of things few people are permitted 
to view.—Ed.]—} — 
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Voigtlander 


BESSA CAMERA 


Fitted with {4.5 Voigtar Lens in Prontor Shutter 


“195° 
Regular Price $29.50 


AMERA enthusiasts who know the great 
Voigtlander reputation will be quick to 
snap up this remarkable camera. 


@ The Bessa is a light, compact two size camera, 
that enables you to make 8 pictures 214x314, or 
16 Vest Pocket pictures, if desired. Uses No. 120 
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Sale! 


To Make Room for New Models, We Offer the Famous 





or 620 film. It is fitted with a direct vision finder 
as well as a waist level finder. 


@ It opens and closes easily and quickly with no 
danger of film buckling, and permits the use of 
super-sensitive panchromatic films. 


SOLE LEATHER CASE, $3.50; FILTER, $4.25 








The tilting move- 
ment is controlled 
by the handle 
and locks in any 
position. 








TRADE IN 
YOUR OLD 


CAMERA 





W orld’s Largest Exclusive 


Camera Supply House 4 


110 WEST 


THE NEW 


Swing Head 


(PATENT PENDING) 


A TRIPOD WITH THREE MOVEMENTS 
FEATURING LEGS FOR TABLE TOP USE 


The new Swing-Head definitely removes the nuisance of tripod 
operations. At the touch of a button, your camera can swing 
in an atc of exactly 90° . . . from horizontal views to vertical. 
It locks in either position. It is solid, strong, and operates with 
utmost ease and speed. Three special legs are provided with 


each Swing-Head. These in reality make a mini-@ 75 
ature tripod, which may be set on any flat surface. 3 


Mail orders filled. 





**At the Sign of the Camera’ 
32ND ST N.Y. 
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All Items 
in NEW 
or Slightly 
Shopworn 
4 =. Condition 
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VALUES 
YA be Ve WD 
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Bantam Kodak Special F2..$ 69.50 
35mm. Welti Zeiss Tessar 
F2.8 


I ST al 47.50 
85mm. Welti Xenon F2........ 56.50 
35mm. Dollina II chrome 

| Sie eres 41.50 
35mm. Dollina II chrome 

OES Se Nee 59.50 
35mm. Leica G, F2 Sum- 

"3s See ae 132.50 
85mm. Contax II, F2 Son- 
I Re IR sisenscsscennclingntins 145.00 


35mm. Contaflex F2 Son- 
nar w. case 
35mm. Contaflex F1. - 
I TE I iid sacsdhcoerwsietons 200.00 
35mm. Super Baldina F2.9 
35mm, Kine Exakta Biotar 





SRE rans 
85mm. F2 Sonnar for Con- 

| RES Se 132.50 
180mm. F2.8 Sonnar for 

Contax 
8x4cm. Baldi F3.5 compur 
8x4cm. Paragon F2.9 com- 


SS ) xe 
6x6 cm. Rolleiflex Carl 

Zeiss = 
6x6 cm. Companion F2.9...... 
6x6cm. Super Ikomat B 

Carl Zeiss F2.8.................. 105.00 
Super 

Carl Zeiss 
24%4x3%, Plaubel 

latest model complete 

with telephoto, wide an- 

gle regularly listing at 

$540.00, special.................. 395.00 


SOLD ON OUR USUAL 
10 DAY TRIAL BASIS 


LIBERAL ALLOWANCE 
mm ON YOUR OLD CAMERA 


a ) 
‘yy; ABESCOHEN'S 
it EXCHANCEA™ 

















120 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
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Paper Negatives 


(Continued from page 57) 











typical head-suspended-in-air portrait 
so much admired by Cousin Priscilla. 

When this positive is dry, take pencil 
4-B and sketch right onto this print, fill- 
ing in the chink at the back of the neck 
so that the roll of fat disappears. Use 
sketch mark number 2 of the set of four 
examples in the illustration. Also, draw, 
with a light sketching line, a suitable 
neckline under the chin. (See the second 
illustration in the Cousin Priscilla series.) 

Now move over to your contact printer 
and turn on its red light. Lay the posi- 
tive print, on which you have been work- 
ing, face up on the contact printer. Lay 
a piece of Kodaline (unexposed, of 
course) face down upon this positive, 
and make a contact print. Our print was 
made in two seconds. 

Develop this contact print and naturally 
you have a negative, with Cousin Pris- 
cilla in white upon a black background. 
Now lay this negative, when developed, 
fixed, and dried, face downward upon the 
contact printer, and turn on the white 
light. The paper is so thin that you can 
see the image perfectly, just as though it 
were a glass negative. 

The biggest job will be removing all 
that chin. So let’s start with pencil 6-B, 
the softest and blackest, and work with 
sketch mark number 1. Work lightly, and 
operate the stump lightly. In this in- 
stance you will want to get the area you 
are darkening to become as black as the 
background of the negative, because you 
want that spare chin to vanish complete- 
ly. Shade until you think it is about 
right, blurring off smoothly into the back- 
ground. Then take a test strip of Kodaline 
and contact just the chin area of the 
negative, to see how you are doing. 
When the chin is gone, that’s that. 

Now for the lines on her face. Take 
that bad line from the corner of the nose 
down past the mouth to the jaw. You 
will not remove it entirely, but merely 
soften it considerably. Take pencil 4-B 
and use sketch mark number 4. Work 
very lightly and-make frequent tests. Be 
sure you blur the marks well with the 
stump. Your judgment must tell you 
when the line is subdued to the proper 
point. You can not remove it entirely 
without making the face look like a doll. 

The next work is done around the eye 
corner and the curve of the cheek. Use 
pencil 4-B and sketch-mark 3. This mark 
is used where you want to show round- 
ness, give a plastic feeling. Proceed 
again to work lightly and test, until the 
dark shadows in that area are consider- 
ably lightened. Since this is a negative, 
the more dark you add, the lighter that 
area will be in the positive. 

Now make a contact print from this 
paper negative. If your retouching has 
been well done, you will get a beautiful, 
transformed print. Of course you make 
the contact print by laying the paper 
negative face up on the contact printer, 
with a piece of Kodaline paper face down 
upon it, and exposing for about two sec- 
onds, or more if your light is not strong. 
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The light areas of the print, the skin 
of the face for instance, will be consid- 
erably lighter than they were in that first 
projection print you made. 

Now, with pencil 4-B, and now and 
then a little help from H-B on the light- 
est lines, use sketch mark number 3 on 
this new glorified positive print. Shadow 
the edge of that neck, rounding it a bit. 
Shadow at the corner where the neck 
joins the jaw. Darken the lips and eyes 
slightly, if they need it. Your master- 
piece is now finished. Copy it on a new 
negative, not a paper one but a suitable 
film, and you can run off any number of 
handsome re-built models of Cousin 
Priscilla. 

But, you say, this kind of flattery is 
ridiculous. You're telling us! It cer- 
tainly is ridiculous to doctor up a picture 
like that. But if you think you have laid 
it on too thick for Cousin Priscilla, you 
don’t know much about women.— 





Letters To The Editor 


(Continued from page 64) 











material, so he may gain a point or two 
of progress. As he develops, he will of 
his own accord go in for the dry tech- 
nique, and advance toward his goal. 

All camera magazines have good and 
bad articles and prints. As the tyro ad- 
vances he will gain by the good and also 
by the bad, because of the fact that he 
can recognize the bad. 

As for myself, I read most all camera 
publications from the lowest to the high- 
est, for I believe, and Mr. Bruehl should 
believe, that variety is the spice of life. 

WALTER STERN, 
New York City. 


— » — 
Dear Sir: 

. . . Disagreeing with Anton Bruehl, I 
think color photography is going ahead 
with leaps and bounds . - even artists 
with their paints will never catch up... 
color photography gives a _ naturalness 
that a brush could never find. I will 
give Mr. Bruehl credit for some excellent 
color pictures on the cover of “Pictorial 
Review.” How a man that dislikes his 
work as much as he seems to can get 
such good results is beyond me... 

L. E. GOODWIN, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| oe 
Dear Sir: 

Was Mr. Bruehl born a_photographic 
genius, born a man who did not have to 
go through the stages of amateur photog- 
raphy? Yossibly his first attempts were 
good but undoubtedly he was decidedly an 
amateur, whose work got better and bet- 
ter until he attained the distinction he 
now enjoys ... Mr. Bruehl is right in 
many ways, to my way of thinking, but 
undeniably wrong in many more... Mr. 
Bruehl’s assumption that the camera 
magazines contain no photographs any 
better technically or pictorially than the 
traditional ‘“fotygraph” album pictures of 
by-gone days is entirely without founda- 
tion... He evidently assumes that any- 
one can sell photographs of any kind. I 
know better than that because in my 
earlier days of photographic endeavours 
I flooded all possible markets ... and 
no checks were forthcoming, in fact I 
couldn’t get my work published even by 
offering same free of charge. 

I think the work of Mr. Bruehl is great. 
I wish I could do as well, but regardless 
of how geod or poor any work I turn out 
is, I am satisfied that it is the best I am 
able to accomplish ... and therefore I 
am not ashamed of it... There will be 
no more Sheelers and Westons, literally 
speaking, unless we amateurs are en- 
couraged,-and encouraged we will not be 
if the self-made plans for the betterment 
of photography by Mr. Bruehl materialize 
and are executed ... Photography is not 
an exclusive art nor should it be ignored 
in its position as one of the world’s lead- 


ing hobbies... 
GORDON BEDFORD, 
Esmond, N.D. 
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Just as the proverbial snow-ball grows in pro- 
portion as it advances, so does BOLEX POPU- 
LARITY. Amateurs who have become convinced 
through ownership that BOLEX does make better 
pictures, that it offers a new high standard in 
performance and versatility will tell you that 
the sub-standard field has never known the ef- 
ficiency of the BOLEX H-16 Camera. Extremely 
simple to operate, light in weight and beautiful 
in appearance, BOLEX stands for better cinema- 

and produces with ease all the charac- 


teristics of the professional screen. YOUR | 


will match that af present owners 
..and in a eee 
expectations. 


Catalog (PP7) 
will be mailed on request 
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THE NEW BOLEX MODEL G PROJECTORS HAVE BEEN REDUCED 
IN PRICE SO GREATLY THAT NOW there is*no premium set for 
BOLEX SUPERIORITY. New prices are $235.00 for Model G-816 
and $210.00 for Model G-16 (for 16mm only), And now, sound 
units for the NEW BOLEX will soon be ready for distribution. 
Then you can add sound-head, amplifier and speaker without 
changes in the present silent models. The cost for sound equip- 
ment will be announced later... but will be reasonable. Thus, 
you may start with a silent projector and when you wish sound- 
on-film you will not have to discard or “trade” your silent pro- 
jector. The BOLEX Silent Projector offers an entirely gear driven 
mechanism, superior opfical system, as much illumination from 
500 watts as most 750 watt projectors, and, due to Paillard pre- 
cision construction, performance not heretofore known to the 
substandard field. 


Leaders in American cinematography have marveled at the supe- 
rior construction and precision performance of the BOLEX Cine 
Camera... and we feel confident they will now be equally ap- 
rican: of the new BOLEX PROJECTORS—at a new low price 
—and with new features that merit your immediate inspection. 
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Better Enlar gements on 


HALOID PRESS BROMIDE 


Retain the precious warmth and de- 
tail of your choicest negatives. Follow 
the example of hundreds of candid 
camera fans who have “discovered” 
Haloid Press Bromide—found it the 
ideal paper for enlargements from 
miniature negatives. Leading commer- 
cial photographers have used Press 
Bromide extensively for years. 

Broad latitude in exposure and de- 
velopment makes Press Bromide serv- 
iceable for a wide range of work. 
Available in two contrasts—No. 2 
contrast for normal negatives—No. 3 
for thin negatives; three finishes— 
glossy, matte, and semi-matte. 

The Haloid Company manufactures 
photographic papers including Haloid 
Industro, Haloid Projecto, Haloid 
Outline Special, Haloid Nomis and 
many others. Also, Rectigraph Photo- 
Copying machines, Haloid Record and 
Rectigraph Photo-copy papers. Com- 
plete information sent on request. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
111 Haloid St. Rochester, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sensitizers of Photographic Papers for 32 Years 


SPECIAL 


OFFER 














To prove the quality of 
Haloid Press Bromide, 
we will send you 24 
sheets single weight, 
8 x 10 for $1.00 post- 
paid. Specify contrast 
and finish esired. 
Money back if not sat- 
isfied. 
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Home-made Photo Album 


(Continued from page 38) 











one of the most pleasing and was decided 
upon after several experiments. Indi- 
vidual captions for the smaller prints were 
typed on white gummed paper and pasted 
down wherever they seemed to fit best. 
It should be pointed out that only one 
side of the page was used throughout. 

Now that the pages are all mounted, we 
arrive at the tricky part of the whole 
business, the cover. 

Here, again, your personal preferences 
may be heeded. Perhaps a very simple 
affair of plain colored paper with a line 
or two of lettering will answer nicely. 
Again, you may choose something more 
ornamental in an attractive modern de- 
sign. A montage of your favorite prints 
makes an interesting cover and will give 
you good photographic practice if you like 
to experiment. In this matter of covers 
you are limited solely by your imagina- 
tion and ability. Take a look at some of 
the scrap books on display at the stores 
and you'll have a wealth of ideas to work 
from. 

I thought it would be a good idea to 
keep the book entirely photographic, and 
with this in mind I arranged a still-life 
setup which would carry out the theme 
of the cruise. I cut a piece of sensitized 
paper large enough to cover the entire 
board and also allow a 4%” overlap on all 
sides (board 9” x 12”—paper 914” x 1244”). 
I made my enlargement on this paper. 
The picture area was 814” x 934”, sur- 
rounded by %%” of white paper on the 
top, bottom, and right side, and 2%” on 
the left side. This allowed a 44” overlap 
all around when it was mounted on the 
board. This overlap was turned down 
along the edges of the %4” thick board. 
The 2” margin on the left side provided 


| for the hinge part of the cover. 


While your print is washing, cut a 
piece of heavy wrapping paper the same 
size as the board and let it soak in wa- 
ter for a few minutes, meanwhile cov- 
ering one side of the board with a coat 
of paste. The paste should be about the 
consistency of heavy cream and free of 
lumps. Squeegee the water from the 
wrapping paper and lay it on the paste- 
covered board. Squeegee it into contact 
and trim off any overlapping edges with 
a razor blade. The board is then turned 
over and another coat of paste is applied 
to the opposite side. Squeegee the sur- 
plus water from the print, using a clean 
smooth surface for the operation. Place 
it on the board, shifting it around until 
it is properly placed in relation to mar- 
gins, then squeegee it into smooth con- 
tact. Run the paste brush around the 
edges of the board and neatly fold the 
overlapping white paper of the print, all 
around. Should you decide against the 
use of the overlap, the edges of the paper 
may be trimmed off. 

The back cover is handled in exactly 
the same way. For this I used a sheet 
of bromide paper which had been exposed 
sufficiently to give it a dark gray tone 
when developed and fixed. Wipe the sur- 
face of the print with a clean wet rag, or 
better still, a rag dampened in ammonia. 
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This will remove any dirt spots or traces 
of paste which might have got on it. Set 
both covers aside to dry, which will take 
several hours. Better let them lie flat 
overnight. The purpose of the wrapping 
paper on the reverse side, is to counteract 
the pull of the emulsion on the print when 
it dries, otherwise the dried boards would 
have the appearance of a couple of barrel 
staves. 

When ine covers are dry, they are 
marked off for hinging, and a piece 112” 
in width is cut from the short side of each 
board with a sharp blade. For hinges, a 
piece of strong cloth or canvas may be 
used. Even better is a strip of soft pliable 
leather glued onto the two sections to 
hold them together. It is advisable to 
place hinges on the inside of each cover, 
as well as on the outside, for additional 
strength. The next step is to punch holes 
in the hinges to correspond with those in 
the mounted sheets. 

You will notice that the dimensions of 
the covers are slightly larger than those 
of the sheets. This provides for a 4” 
cover margin on the top, bottom, and 
right side. The left side of the covers 
come flush with the sheets. Place a 
mounted sheet on the cover with the 
margin indicated, and with this as a 
guide, mark with a pencil the places to 
be punched. Any supplementary work 
on the cover, such as coloring, lettering 
or other ornamentation may be done at 
this point. 

The final operation is the application 
of a coat of clear varnish or shellac. This 
assures the cover an extra protection, 
particularly if color work is applied which 
might be soiled from too much handling. 
A border of cellophane tape on all sides 
adds a finishing touch. 

Our covers and pages are now complete, 
and it remains but to assemble them. 
The binding posts are composed of two 
hollow tubular sections, a smaller one 
telescoping into a larger. The large sec- 
tion is inserted through the holes of the 
rear cover, the head of the post fitting 
against the outside. Now, with the back 
cover lying flat and the posts standing up- 
right, the pages are put in, the last page 
coming first, naturally. But first a few 
filler strips are slipped over the posts, 
then a page, then a few more filler strips, 
and so on. These filler strips keep the 
left (or hinge) side of the binder level 
with the other sides. Otherwise the 
mounted prints form an uneven, bulky 
mass when the book is drawn together at 
the hinged side. The diagram will make 
this clear. Try to apportion the proper 
number of these filler strips so that the 
finished book will present a level appear- 
ance. When all the pages have been prop- 
erly placed, the top cover is put on and 
the other sections of the binding posts are 
slipped into position. The cord is run 
through the posts and a knot tied which 
will hold without slipping. The ends may 
then be looped into a neat bow. 

Your binder is now complete and I 
can safely ‘guarantee that the pleasure it 
will give you will more than outweigh the 
amount of labor involved—always pro- 
viding however, that you have done a 
neat, workmanlike job, and used your 
imagination and ingenuity. 
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For Pleasure or Career! 


Did you ever wish that you could make photographs like you see in 
the popular picture magazines, newspapers, in advertisements and 
in photo galleries? You can! By means of the famous method of 
N. Y. I. personalized training you can qualify as an expert in Com- 
mercial, News, Portrait, Advertising, Candid, or Motion Picture 
Photography. If photography is your hobby this training will 
bring you new thrills. Or it will prepare you for a fascinating life- 
time career. 


a as S,8 
Big Money-Making Opportunities 
Trained men and women are needed to supply the fast growing de- 
mand for photographs. Wonderful opportunities everywhere... 


Whether you wish to “free lance,” start your own business or get 
a job with an established concern. 


LEARN AT HOME or in our 
modern, completely equipped studios 


The New York Institute is the only school of photography that 

.- Offers both Personal Attendance and Home Study 

training. It is a member of the National Home 

Study Council, Washington, D.C., and ap- 

— under the laws of the State of New 
ork. 


MAIL COUPON for 







New York Institute of Photography, 
10 West 33 Street, Dept. 99, New York City 


Please send me the booklet that describes the 
famous N. Y. I. courses, and tells about the 


28th YEAR wonderful opportunities in photography. ! 
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Become an EXPERT 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

















Learn under the personal 
guidance of noted experts 


Every member of the N. Y. I. ow 
is a recognized leader in the branc 
of photography he teaches. Such 
eminent individuals as these depart- 
ment heads will personally direct and 
supervise your training: 

KARL A. BARLEBEN, Jr—Dean— 

F.R.P.S. 


CHARLES KORB—Advertising Pho- 
tography 

MORRIS GERMAIN, A.R.P.S.—Por- 
trait Division 

HELENE SANDERS, F.R.P.S.—Art 
in composition 

ERNEST STERN—Motion Picture 
Department 


S. FREDERICK OFFENBACH— 
Home Portraiture 


GEORGE E. WALDHEIM—Commer- 
cial Division 


Some of the world-famous 
authorities who helped 
prepare N. Y. I. 

Training Courses: 


EDWARD ALENIUS, F.R.P.S., specialist in 
bromoil, carbo, fresson and other ad- 
vanced printing methods. 

J. VINCENT LEWIS, authority on child 
portraiture. 

ANN BAKER VON DEHSEN, specialist in 
fashion photography. 

ASHLEY E. BAKER, expert retoucher and 
authority on photographic treatment. 

FRED R. BILL, widely known in the field of 
home portraiture. 

HELEN LEWIS FETZER, specialist in the 
business aspects of photography. 

HICHOLAS HAZ, F.R.P.S., artist and 
authority on modern trends in photog- 
raphy and portrait lighting and posing. 

WALTER D. KERST, Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, well-known figure in motion picture 
photography. 

HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S., famous as 
a natural color specialist, 

GORDON S. MITCHELL, expert on sound 
recording for motion pictures. 

DR. ALLEN F. ODELL, DuPont Viscoloid 
Company, expert on the subject of fine 
grain development. ; 

JACK PRICE, one of the best known news 
photographers. 

LUCILE ROBERTSON, authority on oil and 
water coloring techniques. 

KIP ROSS, eminent candid and advertising 
photographer. 

LLOYD I. SNODGRASS, Eastman Kodak 
Company, famous for his researches in 
developing, printing and enlarging. 

DR. MAX THOREK, F.R.P.S., artist and 
salon exhibitor. 

FRANK ZUCKER, A.S.C., practical produc- 
tion motion picture cameraman. 

H. P. SIDEL, well-known natural color 
authority and instructor. 

DUDLEY HOYT, famous for his society 
women’s portraits and his knowledge of 
portrait lighting. 
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DOLLINA 


CAMERAS 





THE MOST SENSATIONAL 
VALUES IN PRECISION 
35MM MINIATURE CAMERAS 


Dollina Cameras possess rapid lenses, 
unique refinements, extreme portability, ut- 
most compactness and are priced with a 
moderation that is alien to this field. 


DOLLI NA : ‘O' "—Features : Closed 


front, automatic counting and film-locking 
device, built-in optical tubular view-finder, 
front lens focusing, tripod socket, attached 
range-finder clip and many other advan- 
tageous features generally associated with 
cameras selling at several times its price. 
With Certar f/4.5 lens $21.00 





DOLLINA {|—¥Features: Optically 


perfect, lens-synchronized range finder; ac- 
curate focusing to a distance of three feet; 
Compur Rapid shutter with speeds up to 
1/500 second; genuine leather cover and 
bellows ; engraved scale for quick, approxi- 
mate setting for distance and other fea- 
tures listed under model ‘O’. 


With Schneider Radionar f/2.9..........$55.00 


With Schneider Xenar, f/2.8.............. 65.00 
With Zeiss Tessar f£/2.8..............ccccccceee 75.00 
With Schneider Xenon f/2.........—. — 80.00 


DOLLINA Wi—a De Luxe Model in 


chrome mounting. All essential parts com- 
pletely protected and enclosed. Refine- 
ments include: precision built-in Range 
Finder; enclosed optical view-finder with 
parallax compensation; device for double 
exposure control; Rapid Compur Shutter 
and features listed in other models. 


With 2” Schneider Xenar f/2.8.......... $80.00 
With Zeiss Tessar f/2.8........................ 92.50 
With Schneider Xenon f/2.................... 97.50 


Also a new Model III with Schneider Ra- 
dionar f/2.8 priced with extreme modera- 
tion at only $65.00 





All Dollina Cameras make 36 exposures 
24 x 36mm on 35mm regular cartridge 
type cine film. 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
At Leading Dealers Everywhere— 


" Literature on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
INCORPORATED 


127 West 42nd Street New York 














The Lost Tunnel 


(Continued from page 33) 








when we weren’t being soaked by the 
water we were drenched with perspira- 
tion. Each expelled breath was a heavy 
cloud. 

Before each exposure I had to wipe 
away the moisture that condensed on my 
lens. I failed to do this on one shot, 
which resulted in an eerie, diffused glow 
about everything on the plate, when de- 
veloped. 

Our working conditions were such as to 
cause considerable comment later. We 
were wet. We were nervous. There was 
no light except for our flashlights and 
bulbs. And the mountain kept up a 
steady, deep grumbling. Fragments from 
the side and roof of the tunnel dropped 
with a plunk into the water now and 
again. If the mountain collapsed, we 
would be trepped like rats, to die far back 
in the ancient tunnels. 

But we had a world scoop, and we knew 
it. So we kept on. 

Presently we came upon a surprising 
thing: a brick wall with a small window 
in it. Obviously the window wasn’t for 
illumination. We couldn’t explain it, just 
snapped it and went along. 

When we’d progressed far enough to be 
directly beneath the huge cracks appear- 
ing on the topside surface (400 feet over 
our heads), we found fresh cracks in the 
tunnel and evidence of slippage. 

As we went further we became groggy. 
Whether this was from lack of oxygen or 
from the active presence of gas I can’t 
tell you. We kept on going until our way 
was blocked by a cave-in which made the 
tunnel zoom sharply upward for a score 
of feet, then drop back to its former level. 
We got another shot here and continued a 
hundred feet more, only to find our path 
quite definitely blocked by water which 
reached to the ceiling. 

Close inspection showed that the dig- 
gings were bored through the hill by 
hand. There is no trace of blasting or the 
use of drills. We think it possible that 
Indian or early Mexican peoples did the 
job. The brickwork (including the wall 
with the window) seems to have been 
built in shortly after the tunnel was put 
through. The tunnel went through soft 
earth in spots and the brickwork was 
apparently constructed to prevent cave- 
ins. The window, incidentally, led to a 
small chamber which joined a regular 
maze of smaller tunnels and rooms. 

It is thought that liquor was cached 
there during prohibition days. Another 
belief is that (since the other end of the 
tunnel is supposed to lead to Chinatown) 
it was used for illegal traffic in dope and 
Orientals. 

Research indicates that the tunnel 
was a part of the Zanja Madre water 
system which existed here in the 1880’s. 
Oldtimers tell of the sandbag dam built 
two or three miles north of town, about 
where the Dayton avenue bridge is today. 
Water was diverted down the tunnel to 
the city, three miles distant, where it was 
used to turn a huge mill-wheel. Some of 
the water was utilized for drinking and 
agricultural purposes. In time the tunnel 
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filled with sand, the dam collapsed, and 
the tunnel was abandoned. 


We were distracted from our inspection 
of the grottoes by audible evidence of our 
precarious situation. Rumbles and echoes 
sounded through the darkness of the 
tunnel, and weird splashing noises came 
from a distance. So after a short rest we 
retraced our steps. You can bet we got 
out of there quicker than we’d gone in. 
Once outside the tunnel we looked up 
at the night sky, breathed deep of the 
fresh air—and hurried to the darkroom 
with our precious film. 

We all held our breaths as the nega- 
tives were developed. Almost every pic- 
ture was successful. I printed them up 
and then we all went over to Joe’s for 
something. 

Three days later the mountain crashed 
down on Riverside Drive, crushing the 
highway, the bridge approaches, and for- 
ever sealing the tunnel. But photography 
had recorded the mysterious interior of 
the place for scientists and historians.—f 





Kid's Birthday Party 


(Continued from page 28) 











pictures tell an interesting story. 

Children’s birthday parties are a pleas- 
ant universal institution. They conform 
pretty much to a common pattern. But 
how often have you seen such parties 
described in photographs which capture 
forever the joyous fun of the happy 
event? Anyone in the world having a 
fondness for children will enjoy looking 
at this party in pictures. 

From a more strictly personal angle, 
consider the lasting pleasure the pictures 
will afford several people in particular: 
the little girl (whose party is pictured), 
her parents, the little guests, and the lat- 
ters’ parents. 

This raises an important point: expense. 
Many people cannot afford or are un- 
willing to use quantities of flashbulbs. It 
will be found, generally, that the chil- 
dren’s neighbors and relatives will be 
eager to help you defray any expenses 
you may incur in the line of flashbulbs, 
film, paper, and other necessary material. 
Such items, when the expense is scattered, 
come to very little per person or per 
family. And the majority of interested 
persons will consider it well worth the 
pleasure they'll get from the photographs. 
In other words, you can do this sort of 
thing without losing money and still not 
have to go into the business! 

This party was covered with an Ica 
camera, using Panatomic film packs. The 
first four shots in the group are the only 
posed pictures, and these have avoided 
any objectionable staginess. The picture 
of the invitation was illuminated with one 
photoflood lamp, with the boy’s arms rest- 
ing on the edge of table to steady them. 
The rest are unposed flashlight shots, a 
Kalart synchronizer having been used. 
Tank development in D 76 and subse- 
quent enlargement to 8 x 10 size on a 
popular type of glossy bromide paper 
resulted in satisfactory sharpness and 
print quality. 

Flash synchronization is recommended 
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VICTOR FOTOFLOOD 
and FOTOFLASH UNITS 


Have exceptionally efficient re- 
flectors which give stronger and 
more uniform illumination of sub- 
jects with photoflood and photo- 
flash lamps. 


VICTOR CLAMP-ON 
FOTOFLOOD UNITS 


Stiff spring clamp jaws provide 
secure attachment to any con- 
venient support. Swivel joint per- 
mits unlimited adjustment of direc- 
tion. All models have 10 ft. cord 
and switch. 


For No. 1 Photoflood 


Petite Model 
9” reflector..$1.35 
Regular Model 
10” reflector (il- 
lustrated )..$1.80 
DeLuxe Model 
10” reflector, dou- 
ble ball swivel, 
beautifully fin- 
ished ........ $2.00 


For No. 2 Photofiood Lamps 


Regular Model, 12” reflector..$3.25 
Special Model, 12” reflector.... 3.45 

Both have double ball swivel, 
with switch in heavily insulated 
cord. 


VICTOR SINGLE and TWIN COM- 
BINATION FOTOFLOOD UNITS 


Lighting units may be used on 
stand or as clamp-on units. Much 
shorter exposures can be made 
with the Twin Unit. 


For No. 1 Photoflood 
Y) No. 1 Single Stand 
- i $3.95 


Te ee Tree 6.15 
Four section stands 
elevate to 7% feet. 


For No. 2 Photoflood 


No. 2 Single Stand 
ae $ 8.00 
No. 2 Twin Stand 
NE secictinesainianinlcrie 11.75 


Strong three section telescopic 
stands elevate to 8 feet. 


VICTOR FOTOFLASH HOLDER 


Quadruples the Effectiveness of 
No. 10 Photoflash Lamps. 

Illuminates 
subjects with 
double the in- 
tensity of or- 
dinary types 
of holder-re- 
flectors. 

Excellently 
constructed 
and beautifully 
finished 
throughout. 
Complete with 
first grade battery...................- $2.25 


Procure from Your Dealer or Write 
for Descriptive Folder 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 


83 Lake St. - Griffith, Ind. 
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in the taking of pictures like these, in 
order to avoid stiff “posing” or blurred 
motion. .Jeaiititg such equipment, how- 
ever, you can get good results with a little 
care and practice. Set the camera on a 
tripod, attach a cable release, set the 
shutter to “bulb” and use a flashbulb in 
a hand-held reflector. 

It is no accident that the pictorial story 
or “series” has become so popular. Photo 
sequences are practically unbeatable as a 
recording or expressive medium. So try 
this type of photography in and around 
your home neighborhood. A good story is 
interesting, especially when it is clearly 
told in pictures.—™ 





Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 











explanation is interesting. Mr. Mulcahy 
recalled that in the article about Lejaren 
a Hiller (July 1937) and his work, Mr. 
Hiller said he knew nothing about cam- 
eras, lenses, developing, etc. Then in his 
article on Trees (January 1938) he con- 
cluded by saying, “To me the finest per- 
fume in the world is the aroma of pine 
needles, etc., etc., .. . plus, of course, the 
acrid odor of some D-76 developer.” This 
conclusion implies that he does know 
something about such things. 

As you probably know Mr. Hiller is 
tops as a photographic illustrator. He is 
essentially an artist and painted illustra- 
tions for some years before turning to the 
camera. His method of working is to 
obtain results without getting snarled up 
in a maize of technical photographic de- 
tails. He probably knows more about 
cameras and lenses than he realizes and 
it’s plausible to assume that many years 
in a studio would at least put him on 
speaking terms with such things as the 
“acrid odor of D-76 developer.” While 
talking with him in New York one day 
about his using a Rolleiflex, he said, 
laughingly, “You’ve got to know some- 
thing about photography if you want to 
use’ a miniature camera.” 


NE OF photography’s. nlost vexa- 
tious problems is kee grack of 
camera accessories. Years ago-we lugged 
around a big camera in a’.¢age° with 
plateholders, film pack adapters; filters, 
etc. It weighed a ton and was clumsy to 
handle. The tripod, strapped onthe out- 
side, was always in the way. Then we 
switched to a miniature reflex for general 
use. In its eveready case this was easy 
enough to handle, but the constant search 
for accessories became exasperating. 
We finally found a leather camera case 
8 inches square and 6 inches deep and 
fitted it up. It now contains“ tripod 
(Roll-o-Pod), exposure meter, telephoto 
lens, 6 rolls of film, filters, lengshade, 
cable release and notebook. we 
know where anything is when we want it. 


LL of which brings to mind that it is 
very inviting outdoors this after- 
noon and we have just recalled a couple 
of shots down the street that are waiting 
to be taken. And so without more ado 
we'll sign off for this month and go make 
some swell pictures—we hope!—fe 





For 


CLEARER... 
BETTER SHOTS 


( 
Indoors 





Get some G-E MAZDA 
Photoflood lamps and enjoy the fun 
of taking crisper, clearer shots in- 
doors or at night. Their brighter, 
whiter light works like magic with 
modern film, to give you brilliant, 
sparkling pictures, in color or black- 
and-white. 


You don’t need elaborate equipment. 
Two or three lamps, with paper re- 
flectors, open a wealth of interesting 
picture possibilities. 


For action, try G-E MAZDA Photo- 
flash lamps. Each'lamp gets one 
picture.-IStents list. General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


To be sure of better pictures, be sure the 
photo lamps you buy are marked G-E. 











Suggests 
me ON «pictures 
=.” you'll want, 
cells how to take 
them. Write for your 
copy today. General 
Electric Company, 
Dept. 166-P. Ph., Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 
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Introducing 


MINETTE 


HERE'S a supervalue for those who do not 
demand all the features which make Min 
Larger the last word in miniature enlargers. 
And for Argus camera 
users : a complete enlarger, 
at the price of one using 
the camera. Sturdy, vibra- 
tion-proof supporting 
bracket; brilliant, powerful 
condenser illumination ; 50 
mm f 5 Wollensak Velos- 
tigmat in micrometer fo- 
cusing mount with iris dia- 
phragm; book form nega- 
tive carrier, taking single 
negatives or rolls; swing- 
ing red filter; 12” x 15” 
eboard; upright; cord 
with switch; makes up to 
10 diameter enlargements 
on baseboard—much larg- 
er projecting the image 
over the work table. 


For 24x36 MM 
(1”" x1") Only 


The f 5 Velostigmat, desi gned | peymarily for for 
35 mm movie neg. covers fu 

negatives crisp and wide aa. but is 
recommended only for that size negative 
or sections of larger negatives. — te is 
furnished only complete, as abo 


MIN LARGER 
$2 950 Complete with 2” focus f.3.5 Wol- 


lensak Velostigmat with Iris dia- 

phragm; lever-locking, vibration- 
proof enlarger assembly; extreme 
capacity on work table; (up to 
12” x 18” using regular 24” up- 
right; 20” x 36” using 48” up- 
right, from 1” x 14%” negatives) ; 
3” diameter, first quality, ground 
and polished double condensers, 
giving intense, even illumination 
for any size prints; high-low 
light control, for matching light 
to thin or dense negatives; on 
and off foot switch, leaving both 
hands free for ‘‘dodging’’ the 
print; quick accurate helical focusing; metal 
carrier (no glass used or necessary) for cut 
or uncut film; red filter for placing paper, and 
extra sturdy construction throughout. Min will 
enlarge up to 1%” x 15%” negatives (4 x 4 cm) 
to any size you can handle. Full detailed 
specifications are in Jan. and Feb. issues of 
Popular Photography or circular on request. 


MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


Made possible by quantity production and sell- 
ing only direct to the user. Those who wish an 
enlarger of almost un- 
limited capacity, sec- f i oo 
ond to none in rigid- " 

ity of upper assembly, 
will do well to try her 
under our money back 
guarantee. Min is also furnished without lens, $17.50; 
with bayonet mount fitted for CONTAX lenses, $22.50; 
with mount to take F DERBY lenses, $18.50; with 
flange for LEICA lenses, $20. 00; 20” x 24” baseboard, 
$1.25 extra; 48” upright, in place of regular 24”, $1.50 
extra; opal bulb 50 cents extra. 





$4550 


POSTPAID. 




















— 


Caio Bo ae EG 


Extra carriers, $1. 00 each. 


FOR UP TO 21/4” x 21/4” negatives with 3” f $ 50 
4.5 WOLLENSAK VELOSTIGMAT, IRIS DIA- 
PHRAGM POSTPAID 





Same as models for smaller negatives, but with larger 
condensers to taaree, full vest pocket (15” x 2%”), half 
2%" x 3%” 2%”) or 2%" x 2%” negatives. With- 
os oe mene, gi 00. With flange for KORELLE REFLEX, 


22.50 


ALL MODELS COME COMPLETE, with condensers, 
fe light control, foot switch, carrier and 15 foot 
cord, 


11” x 14” PAPER HOLDER $3.93 Postpaid 


All metal frame with spring steel eee masking bands 
and a guides for 4%” 1%” margins on up to 
=. 14” paper; non- aes pipweed baseboard, with 
white. top surface for focusing. Sturdy, accurate and 
efficient, this is indeed a super value. 


11” x 14” MASKING FRAME $1.75 Postpaid 


Accurate, durable and efficient. Accurately graduated for 

up to 11” x 14” prints. Sliding masking bands clamp 

at precisely right angles to frame. Strongly made of cold 

rolled steel, white nickel plated. Allows up to 1%” 

— on up to 11” x 14” paper. Frame only; no base- 
ard. 


HERE’S A LENS BARGAIN 


Brand new Wollensak Velostigmats, for those building 
their own enlargers, 2” focus f 3.5, for up to half vest pocket, 
$12.50; 3” f 4.5, for up to full vest pocket, $12.00; 3%” f 
4.5, for up to 2%” x 3%”, $13.00. Cut the entire negative 
crisp and sharp wide open, or stopped down. 


ORDER NOW: ALL Pusers. ARE POSTPAID, sub- 
ject to return “Tae ten CN and money cheer- 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL 
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Ralph Eno. 


(Continued from page-25) | 





regular customers, including the majority 
of the “400,” and innumerable occasional 
patrons. Everyone gets the same atten- 
tion because Eno is interested in movies, 
not personalities. He is forty-one now, 
but he is just as enthusiastic about his 
job as he was twelve years ago. Although 
his suite of offices and private theatre 
are impressive, he himself is a “homey” 
sort of man, who feels that he has a 
common bond with everyone who comes 
to his office. 

Several ardent fans, including Vincent 
Astor, Hermann Oelrichs, and Lorraine 
Manville Gould, have persuaded him to 
work on their films right in their own 
homes, so they could assist him on this 
interesting phase of their hobby. 

His customers, however, are not con- 
fined to the wealthy. He edited one film 
for a clerk which shows a little boy from 
the time he was a few hours old until he 
was a husky youngster. The life story 
unfolds so gradually that the boy appears 
to grow before your eyes. It shows him 
walking into another room to get a toy 
and when he comes out he is just a little 
bigger. He goes for a ride in his father’s 
new car and when he steps out, the car 
is a year older and so is the boy. 

He edited another film recently for a 
Brooklyn man which shows various 
scenes in Prospect Park in the early 
spring, taken in full color. He likes to 
show this as proof of the fact that you 
needn’t go far from home to make a good 
movie. 

“The wealth of the person who brings 
the movie to me determines to a great 
extent the type of the movie,” said Mr. 
Eno. “The very wealthy almost invari- 
ably bring travel pictures; the moderately 
situated bring shots of week-end trips, 
picnics, family gatherings. The one thing 
they both bring, one as frequently as 
the other, is pictures of their children.” 

Mr. Eno couldn’t take a vacation last 
summer because he was busy editing 
movies of a world trip; the job had to be 
finished before summer was over. He has 
never been abroad, but he has travelled 
around the world in his swivel chair. 


He vows that he could find his way to 


any spot in the city of Paris without ask- 
ing a question or looking at a map. He 
knows every inch of our national parks 
and says he has seen pictures of people, 
famous and otherwise, in front of every 
historic building in the world. 

But he doesn’t spend all his time edit- 
ing movies for other people. Oh, no. Every 


once in a while he takes and edits a movie, 


for himself. 

You see, he’s keeping an album for his 
small son—in movies. He plans to get 
every important thing that happens to 
young Master Eno down on celluloid. 
There didn’t seem to be a better place 
to start than with the romance of the 
boy’s father and mother, particularly 
since the romance was all tied up with 
amateur movies. 

Mr. Eno found his wife in a film can! 
It happened this way. One day, about five 
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years after he had set himself up as 
America’s pioneer 16 mm. art titler and 
film editor, a stranger walked into his 
office and asked Mr. Eno to edit some film 
for him. That was an ordinary enough 
request and Mr. Eno set about his job in 
his usual matter-of-fact way. He put the 
film in the projector and sat down in his 
private little theatre to look it over. 

Suddenly he sat bolt upright in his 
chair. On the screen before him was a 
girl, the like of whom he had never seen 
before. He thought she was marvelous. 
He liked her so well that he ran the film 
over, again, and again, and each time he 
liked her better. He could hardly wait 
for the client to return for his film. When 
he did, Mr. Eno took his courage in his 
hand and asked who the young lady 
might be. 

“Why that must be Marie, an old friend 
of the family’s,” said the client. And then, 
to Mr. Eno’s joy, he added, “Would you 
like to meet her? Come out to the house 
some Sunday and we'll fix it up.” 

So he did, on a Sunday in February. 
After he had waited awhile, Marie came 
tripping down the stairs, looking as un- 
perturbed as if she hadn’t been peeking 
out the front window for hours, waiting 
to get a glimpse of this man who took 
such a fancy to her just from seeing her 
in home movies. 

Then followed telephone calls, dances, 
theatres and drives. Finally they were 
married. 

All this is to be seen in Master Eno’s 
film-album. From the marriage on, the 
film is bona fide. The first part, the cli- 
ent’s visit to the office, the meeting with 
Marie, etc., was restaged for the camera’s 
benefit, but everything is as true to the 
original as extreme care can make it. 
The film goes on to show the honeymoon, 
the first wedding anniversary, and it 
introduces the small son when he is ex- 
actly one hour old. 

When Mr. Eno is editing a picture, he 
runs it over three times. The first time, 
his client is with him. Attached to his 
office, he has a small theater done com- 
pletely in black, which seats 15 persons. 
It is here that he takes his clients and 
urges them to tell him about the movie 
while it is being projected. He takes notes 
in the dark. At the end of about half an 
hour he has all the information he needs. 
He understands the family jokes involved, 
knows why certain shots must be left in 
even if they are a little bad, why others 
must be deleted even though they are 
good shots. 

When he is alone, he screens the movie 
again, making mental notes. By the time 
he goes over it a third time, he has his 
story definitely in mind. Then he sits 
down with film cement and a cutting 
machine, and begins arranging the film 
in story form. 

To assist him in this, Mr. Eno for many 
years has used a sorting case of his own 
invention, made up of numerous movable 
pigeon holes, or boxes. He puts each strip 
of film in its own, appropriately labeled 
box. When the boxes have been arranged 
in proper sequence—presto—he has the 
film’s continuity. A few months ago, he 
put this device on the market for the 
benefit of amateurs who were weary of 
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PHOTO CHEMICALS 


QUALITY PRODUCTS—MODERATE- 
LY PRICED—READY FOR USE 


Acid Fixer 

Acid Short Sto 
Ferrotype Polish 

Film Cement 

Film Cleaner 

Film Humidifier 

Fine Grain Developer 
Negative Developer 
M. Q. Developer Tubes 
Paper Developer 
Rapid Desensitizer 
Rapid Negative Dryer 
Toners 





Photo Pure Mercury 
For Dry Hypersensitizing 


Recommended and sold by Photo 
Supply Dealers throughout the 
world, 
Descriptive booklet free on re- 
quest. 


Photo Chemicals, Inc. 
132 W. 22nd $t. NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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Thalhammer “Midget” Kino-Pano-Tilt 











This little tripod head em- 
bodies in it all the pat- 
ented features of our $55.00 
Professional Model — with 
the same design and care- 
ful workmanship. For East- 
man, Contax, Leica, Graflex 
etc., and the 8 mm. Cine 
Camera—weighs only 10 oz. Fits any tripod 


ONLY EIGHT-FIFTY At Your Dealer’s 


THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 
121 Fremont Ave., P-2 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

















THE CAMERA FAN’S 
GREATEST THRILL 


—and is so easy to do 
Nis FEDERAL low priced enlarger has 
yo wit t superior refinements found 

OR <4 only in much higher priced instru- 
aa 


w be) a ij ran i 
») - sizes of negatives from 35mm. 
to 15 x2%5 inches (Full vest 
pocket size) inclusive, and 
uivalent sections of a 












At All 
Good Dealers 


PRICE FOR MODEL 
505 9.95 complete. 


A Le baseboard, switch 


Ze 4 cor instructions, 
% 10.75 west of Miss 


$10. iss. 
, i i Corp. 
FA oi tai Spine Emrainetins S955, 


‘TYPICAL PENN CAMERA VALUES 


(All Like New) 


Victor No.3 16mm camera, F2.7 lens. $57.50 
Kodak No. K 16mm camera, F1.9 lens. $64.50 
Magazine Cine-Kodak, F1.9 lens. ...$87.50 
Kodak Bantam Special, F.2 lens... rtyy 














Rolleicord F3.5 Triotar......... oss 50 
Exakta No. B, Zeiss 
oh eae $134.50 
Zeiss Miroflex, F4.5 


Tessar lens........ $79.50 


RA 
INC. 


USS) sam 


128 West 32nd St., New York 
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the old filing system of hanging a strip 
over the back of a chair, another around 
their necks, and another at one end of 
the table. 

“As you edit, you learn a law of aver- 
ages for the composition of your film,” 
Mr. Eno declares. “For instance, the long 
shot comes first, then the intermediary, 
then the closeup. When you are going on 
a trip out of New York you speed through 
the city and towns first, then show the 
suburbs. First you show your general 
shots, then your detail, or closeups. 
After a while, this law becomes second 
nature. 

“You learn other tricks, also. If you 
can’t delete a bad part of the movie, 
you break it up with a title. You give it 
meaning and if the story is interesting 
and concise, the bad photography is for- 
gotten, or not even noticed.” 

Almost all the hobbyists, whose films 
he has edited, ask Mr. Eno for advice on 
how to improve their movies. Here are 
some of his stock answers. 

“Use a tripod. Nothing is more discom- 
forting than jittery motion pictures. Using 
a tripod is the only way you can be abso- 
lutely sure that the camera is held rigidly. 
Cane tripods, and others of light weight, 
make it easy to include them in your 
equipment. 

“Use an exposure meter with all movie 
work, but particularly with color films. 
No human eye can measure color. 

“Use more color film. The results are 
incomparably better than black and 
white. 

“Although often a great temptation, 
panoraming should be avoided. Unless 
performed by an expert, the trick rarely 
succeeds. When done at all, the travel 
of the lens should be quite smooth and 
slow. 

“Take a tip from the candid camera 
fans. Shoot people who are not aware 
that they are being taken. If you want 
to include your relatives, don’t let them 
look at the film (or wave!). Put them in 
the background, concentrate on the 
flowers, or water, and let the family be 
incidental. 

“Always include plenty of foreground 
so your picture will be ‘framed,’ and have 
depth. 

“Last, and most important, take plenty 
of close-ups.”— 


Bleaching Prints with lodine 


N ORDINARY solution of iodine can 

_be used to effectively remove 
(bleach) entire portions of a negative or 
print. First place the paper or film in 
water until soft, then into an ordinary 
acid hypo bath for about 5 minutes. The 
excess liquid on the surface of the print 
is then removed with a blotter or lint- 
less cloth, or the negative wiped with a 
viscose sponge. The iodine is applied with 
a brush or cotton swab after which treat- 
ment the print or negative is replaced 
into the hypo bath until the stain has 
disappeared. 

By applying the iodine with a very 
fine brush the tiny black spots on prints 
caused by pinholes in the negative may 
be removed—Carl J. Spinatelli, New 
York City. 
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PILOT 6 


A REFLECTING MINIATURE CAMERA 
AT A ROLL-FILM PRICE 


Do you want a reflex camera that provides razor-sharp 
definition, by means of a clearly visible, film-size 
image on the focusing ground glass finder—would you 
like a miniature camera that gives sixteen pictures size 
% x 2%” on standard, economical 120 roll-film. Do 
you desire both? Well then—your instrument is Pilot 6 
—the reflecting miniature camera series obtainable at 
prices that compare favorably with those of the roll- 
film type. The refinements of this remarkable little 
instrument include, moreover, a high hood that prevents 
side-light and glare from penetrating the focusing 
screen; an auxiliary magnifier for ultra-fine focusing; 
5 shutter speeds penaing See 1/20th to 1/150th second 
as well as time and lb and many other precision 
camera conveniences. 
With £/6.3 lens f/4.5 lens f/3.5 lens 
$16.50 $23.50 $30.00 

K. W. REFLEX—A reflecting camera similar to the 
Pilot. Never before has a genuine focusing reflecting 
camera been offered at these very low prices. Picture 
Size: 2% x 3%”. Uses 120 roll film. With £/6.3 
Anastigmat, $15.00 
With 105 cm. f/4.5, Iris diaphragm, wire release, 
liquid level and shoulder strap. ....-....-cc.0- $22.50 











PRAXIDOS 
ENLARGERS 


For 6 x 6cm. and 
smaller negatives. 
Baseboard magnifi- 
cation about 14 in- 
ches, larger mag- 
nifications can be 
obtained, however. 
Features: 3” Ana- 
stigmat f/4.5 lens 
with diaphragm; 
condenser; reflect- 
or; negative holder} 
for cut and uncut 
film; vertical ad- 
justment;simple 
one-hand operating 
lever-lock, Complete 
with 65-watt White 
Ray, Special enlarging bulb, mask, and auto- 
matic light control switch $35.00 
Without lens, but with mount for either 
Contax or Leica Lenses................c-ss $27.50 


AUTOFOCUS MODEL—Without lens, but 
with lens mount for either Contax or Leica 
Lenses, Enlarges up to 10 diameters and up 
to 20 by means of simple adjustment. With 
condenser and bulb $42.50 


Same model but with 3” Anastigmat f/3.5 
lens for 2% x 2%” and smaller nega- 
tives ..$65.00 


NEW PRAXIDOS for 2% x 314” negatives 
and smaller. Features: 4144” Anastigmat 
f/4.5 lens with diaphragm; condenser; opal 
glass; unique negative carrier; detachable 
lens feature, extra tall lamp housing; extra- 
long bellows extension with special arrange- 
ment for quick and ultra-fine focusing and 
adjustable metal rod attachment to bulb 
socket for raising or lowering bulb. Mag- 
nification, 8 diameters $62.50 


6cm. Anastigmat [/4.5 lens, ready mounted on metal 
board for rapid interchangeability with the standard 
lens of the 2% x 3%” Praxidos—for use with smaller 
negatives. $15.00. 
At Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Literature on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 West 42 Street New York 
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For the first time, owners of 
home movie projectors (16 mm 
and 8 mm) can buy genuine 
candid newsreels of Hollywood 
movie stars. 


See the stars as they actual- 
ly look—at play—at work and 
relaxing. Watch Bing Crosby 
win the Lakeside Golf Club 
Movie Star Tournament— 
Shirley Temple attend the 
world premiere of her latest 
picture with all of the stars of 
filmdom. 


A 100 foot reel of 16 mm 
film costs only $3.00. The 
same subjects on 8 mm film 
costs $2.00. Note: These 
prices are not rental fees— 
once purchased the film is 
yours. 

SEND COUPON NOW! 





HOME MOVIE STUDIO 

22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. ; 

Gentlemen: Please rush me at once, the Hollywood 

newsreel which I have checked below. mt 

is enclosed for full amount. a oo : 
4 


O 100 ft. 16 MM, $3. O 50 ft. 8 MM, $2. 








I 


4 
4 
eres { 
Send money orders to Greenwich address. All ' 
films sent prepaid from our Hollywood studio, ; 
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| Reflections 

(Continued from page 17) 
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make interesting subjects for refiection 
pictures, while rippling wavelets make a 
shimmering surface which presents a 
sometimes pleasing discontinuity to the 
reflected images. Sailboats are particu- 
larly suitable subjects for such pictures, 
either fully rigged or with bare masts. 

It is possible to find all sorts of subjects 
reflected on various watery surfaces. A 
rain pool is large enough for cloud re- 


| flections; garden pools may be utilized for 


similar purposes. Human subjects can 
be photographed with a reflected image 
showing in the water of a pool. A pleas- 
ing photographic variation is to show 
only the reflection of your human subject. 


| Child pictures are particularly pleasing 





when taken to include the child’s image 
mirrored in the water. 

Everyone knows the beauty of photc- 
graphs showing snow-clad mountain 
peaks reproduced in the calm water of 
a lake, with stately pine trees lining the 
banks, to add their double images to 
such a scene. Of course, mountains are 
only available to a certain percentage of 
camera users. Coconut palms and other 
exotic tropical growths along southern 
shores are likewise available to compara- 
tively few photographers. 

Heavy springtime rains in the Missis- 
sippi river region were responsible for 
added interest in a picture I took of mi- 
grating ducks at rest just beyond a shelter 
of bare-branched trees. High water 
caused the trees, usually found on the 
shore, to be partially submerged, and 
shimmering ripples on the water surface 
pleasingly interrupted the tree reflections. 

Bok Singing Tower at Mountain Lake, 
Florida, has probably been photographed 
by every camera owner visiting the 
grounds. Many of the results are along 
similar lines; just pictures of the entire 
structure, without any attempts being 
made to find different or more distinctive 
viewpoints. A good sized, flower-fringed 
pool of water is near Bok Singing Tower. 
This pool can be utilized to produce de- 
cidedly different results, as I discovered 
the first time I tried it. 

Instead of shooting the complete struc- 
ture and a partial reflection in the pool, as 
was visible in the finder on my camera, 
I pointed the camera downward so that 
I had the entire re4ected image and only 
the lower part of the structure. The re- 
sult was a pleasing picture which sold to 
the first publication I sent it to, regardless 
of the many ordinary “record type” 
photographs there were available of this 
well-known Florida attraction. 

On one occasion I found a rather re- 
pulsive looking black vulture so situated 
that his unattractive appearance was en- 
hanced by reflections in the water of a 
marsh. This somber-hued bird had dined 
too freely on carrion; he did not care to 
fly from the scene at my approach. In- 
stead he was forced to take to the water 
at the edge of a nearby marshy region. 

Here my camera caught the black fel- 
low knee-deep in the water—an out-of- 
the-ordinary place for a vulture to be 





Many people photograph the Bok Sing- 
ing Tower, but few take advantage of the 
reflecting pool which lies at its base. 


found, since they usually do not venture 
into the water to any great extent. Also, 
a complete reflected image of the bird was 
visible in the water, as well as reflections 
of grass clumps behind it. 

Other bird or animal subjects caught 
at the shoreline or in calm, shallow water, 
offer pleasing picture possibilities. If the 
creatures are shown with their images 
reflected in the water, the results will 
usually bring forth more favorable com- 
ments from your fellow photographers. 

Reflections give that added touch to a 
picture which often means the difference 
between a rejection or an acceptance, if 
you offer your pictures for sale. Almost 
every good reflection picture I have 
offered to editors has been accepted, while 
shots of similar subjects, minus the re- 
flected image, have been returned as un- 
acceptable. If you have never tried reflec- 
tion photographs, let nature’s mirror be a 
useful accessory in your future camera 
activities.— 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 56) 








the camera and at right angles to it, a 
shutter speed of 1/60 second will be re- 
quired to stop motion. If the subject, how- 
ever, is moving to or from, at an angle of 
45 degrees, a shutter speed of 1/40 second 
will be sufficient and if he is twice as far 
from the camera (50 yds.) and moving at 
right angles to it (across the field of the 
film) a shutter speed of 1/30 second will 
be fast enough. When using a lens of half 
the above focal length (or a 2%” lens), 
the speeds given can be doubled (i.e. 1/50 
_ becomes 1/25 sec.) to give the same 
effect. 


B. R., Milwaukee, Wisc. | am the owner of a 
35mm. camera and have been reading up on pho- 
tography. What is the —_— of the term 
“gamma" which | see occasionally? 


ANSWER: The definition of “gamma” was 
given by Walter Burton in his article 
which appeared in the November issue. 
He said, “The term comes from the Greek 
letter, which is used to designate the de- 
gree of contrast to which a negative has 
been developed. Determining gamma is 
a rather complicated process involving the 
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Skillful 
TECHNIQUE 


is a very simple matter when you 
use photographic materials do- 
signed especially to get the most 
out of your lens equipment. 


From the smallest miniature size 
to the large standard studio equip- 
ment there is a Gevae-t sensitized 
photographic product that exac?- 
ly fits the job required, and thu: 
the photographer in 
cchieving a skillful technique. Try 
Gevaert Roll Films, Filra Packs, 
Plates, and the wide range of 
beautiful contact and enlarging 
papers. Photographers all ovor 
the world use Gevaert for ‘'Per- 
fect Pictures." 


assists 


The Gevaert Catalog Price-List and Book 
of Formulas will be gladly sent 
upon request. 


The GEVAERT CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. P, 423 West 55th Street, New Yo-k 


Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 

















BRINGS YOU THIS LEICA 


Here’s one of the finest miniature cameras 
made—the “basic” Leica $84 Model E, 
£:3.5 Elmar Lens—convertible into more 
advanced models. Yields marvelous 
candid shots—1/20 to 1/500 second. 
Yours factory-new for $9.00 down, $9.00 
per month. Start enjoying this remark- 
able camera; show your friends astonish- 
ing action shots. Write for order blank 
at once. 


Eastman, Graflex, Other Fine Cameras 
en Same, Easy Payment Plan 
Movie or still, factory-new, for about 
10% down. Liberal allowance on your 
bresent camera. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
We guarantee complete satisfaction or 
your money refunded, including transpor- 
tation charges. 


ASK FOR NEW CAMERA CATALOG—FREE 

Famous cameras illustrated and 
described. Gives low terms, advice 
of experts, helps you own a finer 
camera easier than buying cheaper 
model outright. Write NOW. 


7° OM BSP-Ware), vue 
nts 


TARGET & SUPPLY CO 
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drawing of a curve by plotting negative 
density against the exposure. The aver- 
age photographer need not worry about 
gamma.” 
* * * 

M. D. N. Columbus, Ohio. | am considering the 
urchase of a camera that has a rapid rectilinear 
ens. Can you tell me what sort of a lens this is? 


ANSWER: The rapid rectilinear lens is a 
combination of two achromatic elements 
of approximately the same focal length. 
Used separately, neither one can produce 
straight lines at the edges of the field, 
but in combination, with a diaphragm be- 
tween the two, the distortion of one ele- 
ment is offset by the opposite distortion 
The rapid rectilinear is 
quite satisfactory for many types of work 


| if the aperture may be stopped down, al- 


though there is a small amount of spheri- 
cal aberration, astigmatism, and curva- 
ture of fie'd remaining. 





| Speed "Stills" 


| (Continued from page 35) 








scissors or shears. This provides a sepa- 
vate shutter for each exposure that may 
be required. 

A more elegant scheme, if you can 
manage the mechanics of it, is to fit an 
auxiliary sliding semi-circle on the shaft 
with the existing shutter. The two may 


| be adjusted to give a sector opening of 
| anything from 180 degrees (both sectors 
| lying together) to a matter of 2 or 3 
_ degrees (sectors almost edge to edge). 











Dept. U-28, 7 25th St., N. W., 


In this latter method of fitting, you will 
have to mark a scale of degrees on the 
oziginal shutter, so as to be able to meas- 
ure the effective opening. 

As a matter of fact, if you wish to save 
trouble you will find that two shutters, 
as firct described, will offer plenty of pos- 
sibilities without bothering about a big 


| exposure range at all. One of these will 


be the original shutter for normal movie 
work; the other, a disc with an opening 


| of about 12 degrees which will give an 


exnocure around the 1/500 second mark, 
a figuve sufficiently high enough for most 
athletics and quite a lot of other interest- 
ing action stuff. 

Most movie cameras are, fortunately, 
fitted with fast lenses (where the aper- 
ture is relatively large compared to the 
focal length). You will generally have 
the lens wide open for your high-speed 
work, except perhaps when lighting con- 
ditions are unusually favorable. To en- 
sure that your negatives are sufficiently 
sharp to yield good prints when enlarged, 
it is advisable to always focus with the 
aid of either a range-finder, or by ac- 
tually measuring off the distance. 

A good grade, fast film stock, prefer- 


| ably of the supersensitive panchromatic 


type, should be employed. It should be 
developed as a negative in conjunction 
with one of the semi-fine grain develop- 
ers, of the type that does not appreciably 
affect the film speed. I prefer the D-75 
formula (metol, hydroquinine, and 
borax) when I suspect that the film has 
been seriously underexposed, and one of 
the diamine-metol combinations for nor- 
mal working. Home development of your 
film strips should present no unusual 
problems, since usually you will have to 
deal with no greater length of film than 
that used in a miniature camera. You 


ashington, D.C. | Will be surprised to find just how often 





WITH YOUR 


CAMERA 


Big Demand for Photos YOU Can Take! 
Learn at Home—in Spare Time 





D2 you realize how 
*~ many photographs are 
in this ONE isste of this 
ONE magazine? Multiply 
that by the thousands of 
publishers who buy photo- 
graphs. THAT gives an 
idea of the pictures being 
bought EVERY MONTH! 

WHO GETS the money paid 
for these pictures? YOU can 
get your share, no matter 
where you live or what you 
are doing NOW! Many of 
these pictures are supplied by 
amateur photographers—ordi- 
nary non-professionals who 
have learned how to take pic- 
tures THAT SELL! 


Turn Your Hobby Into a 
Profitable Profession 


You don’t have to be an 








expert to make money in this 
fascinating field! You don’t Mate. — 
have to live amidst the whirl LEARNING 


of exciting daily news events. 
You don’t even need a special 
camera, or expensive equip- 
ment. It is NOT technical 
nbi.ity that publishers pay 
for. It’s the knack of knowing 
WHAT to photograph, HOW 
to photograph it and WHERE 
to sell it that, brings in the IN 1 WEEK 
money ! t’s SALABLE and 
MARKETABLE phetures—tul Belvidere. nit 
of human interest and popul a 
appeal—that you must _ learn TRecetved "thres 
how to produce .. . not checks this week. 
I owe you a lot 


r starti 
by this patie’ 


That’s what O: 
Hastings, of Dor- 
che . ass., 
earned _ while 
learning ‘‘how to 
take pictures that 
sell,’ 


3 CHECKS 


technically beautiful examples 
of photographic genius! Send 
for FREE BOOK whieh tells 
all about the simple training 
which quickly prepares you, right at home, to 
make the kind of pictures that SELL. 


FREE BOOK 


Get your copy of ‘How to Make Money with 
Your Camera.’’ Page 1 shows you the vast scope 
of the field. Page 7 tells the kind of snapshots 
that can bring you a good income. And on pages 
2, 13, 14 and 15 are printed the pictures and 
letters of others who, even 4 or 5 weeks after 
enrollment, are already making good money. 


This is The Age of Photographs. Your own eyes 
tell you that. Your own Camera can cash in on it! 
Read the reports here—from ordi- 
nary people who have always liked 
to do a little snapshot work—and 
who have NOW discovered a way 
to turn their hobby into money, 

There’s money in YOUR cam- 
era too! Mail coupon at once for 
this FREE BOOK telling you how 
easy it is to get it out! UNI- 
VERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

Dept. 1003. 10 West 33rd S8t., 

New York City. 


CLIP-SIGN-MAIL NOW 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 1003, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 

















Send me without cost or obligation, booklet, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Your Camera.” 
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are SMART! 


They ask the men who earn their 
livings by photoflash, (the press and & 
professional photographers), which syn- 
chronizer to use. Minimum ads like 
this sold 5 times more Mendelsohn 
Speedguns in 1937 than in any previous 
year. Performance with Speedguns 


| Photographers 
® 


speaks louder than ad writers’ copy ! 





Illustrated is the new Model C Speedgun 
Tripper. Attaches permanently to Speed 
Graphic lens board. Raises or lowers with 
shutter. Now included with all Model C 
Speedguns as original equipment. 
Universal Speedguns now have the me- 
tallic kinkless cable release. Ask to 
see the 1938 Mendelsohn Speedguns at 
your dealers. A model for Graflexes, 
Graphics, Leicas, Contaxes and all other 
modern cameras. $12.50 to $25. 
FREE Send for pocket exposure slide 

scale. Gives correct lens, shutter, 
and distance settings for speed photoflash 
work. Mention camera and synchronizer 
used. 3c stamp to cover mailing cost. 


Speedguns are made in U. S. A. by 


S. MENDELSOHN 


NEW YORK 





202 E. 44th aad 





WHAT IS IT ? ? 


New word for the first new idea in photo 
albums in fifty years. e Holds a whale of 
a lot of prints—24 to the page. Handles 
sizes from 1% x 2 to 3% x 6. Patented 
mounting hinges; in an instant swings 
wanted photo to full view. Every book 
a modern photo-file. You can keep 
negatives in the same file if you wish. 
Twenty new applications and photo fans 
O. K. them. e Remember the name 
Fotofolio—nothing like it for the pur- 
pose. Ask for it at up-to-date stores and 
shops. Priced $1.00 to $10.00. Camera 
club secretaries know where to get them. 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, S. LANCASTER, MASS. 
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a burst of a couple of seconds or less is 
all that is required to cover the whole of 
an action from start to finish. 
Incidentally, you will often find it un- 
necessary to print off every frame when 
making enlargements from your high- 
speed strips. If the action you have been 
shooting is not too fast, it is often the 
better plan to make 
prints from only 
every second or 
third frame, so as to 
avoid shots with too 
little change be- 
tween them. For in- 
stance, a pole- 
vaulter moves fast 
approaching and 
leaving the bar, but 
at the top of his leap 
he is moving so slowly that intervals of 
1/16 second, which is what you get on 
your film, may not be far enough apart to 
show much change in his position. In this 
case you may arbitrarily increase the in- 
tervals to say, % second by printing only 
every second frame—starting this at the 
point where his leap begins to slow up. 
As I said before, practically any movie 
camera can be modified to give high- 
speed strips. If you already possess a 
camera in the sub-standard sizes, by all 
means try some strips with it even if the 
shutter sector you make for experiment 
is simply clipped out of a piece of thin, 
stiff card. But if you are thinking of buy- 
ing some inexpensive, possibly second- 
hand job just to tinker about with, it is 


90° sector (center) 
a 12° sector (right), which gives about 1/500 second exposure. 
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advisable to start off with a 35 mm. 
camera. 

Small, spring-driven 35 mm. portables 
can often be picked up very cheaply 
from the dealers in used apparatus, and 
the larger frame size makes it much 
easier to get big enlargements when they 
are wanted. The extra cost of film is 





A normal 180° shutter sector (left) gives 1/32 second exposure. A 


ives 1/64 second. For rapid action you'll use 


slight, since even 35 mm. is not expensive 
when bought in rolls of 80 feet or more, 
and in any case a comparatively few feet 
go a surprisingly long way. And now 
that speed strips are booming with the 
illustrated press, you should not find it at 
all difficult to at least cover your running 
expenses, if not show an actual profit, by 
some sales of strips taken at athletic 
meets and other sports events. 

The camera used for the accompanying 
illustrations was an old Zeiss Kiname 
(35 mm.) fitted with a Tessar f 2.8 lens, 
bought at about third-hand for the equiv- 
alent of $40.00. It was converted at of 
course no cost at all, and though minus a 
gocd half of its gadgets and controls, still 
gives excellent service—and strips. 





Steichen—the Living Legend 


(Continued from page 12) 











picture which he calls the Hoover Era. 
It shows a long line of homeless, and 
hopeless, women—old, middle-aged, 
young, and scarcely adolescent girls— 
lined up before a lodging house during 
the depression, waiting for a slice of 
bread and a cup of coffee. 

Although Steichen has earned, and is 
earning, enormous sums of money and is 
conceivably beyond every form of priva- 
tion, he has a real understanding of the 
man who doesn’t know where food is 
coming from for his children’s next meal. 

“One thing which struck me about the 
depression,” the photographer said, “was 
the amazing quality of kindness which 
came out in the American people. We 
have also learned something else from 
that terrible period. We are not children 
playing at life any more. We are not 
taken in by political platitudes as we 
formerly were. And another good point 
about us is, we don’t think and live as 
tragically as the European nations.” 

As you will see from Steichen’s pic- 
ture Black Boy, the photographer does 
not confine his sympathy and under- 
standing to the white race. His print of 
Paul Robeson embodies the soul of the 
Negro race. He put it there for anybody 
to read: the talent, the tragedy, the fear, 
the strength, the weakness, the inextin- 
guishable joy, the torture—all are there 
in Robeson’s eyes. 

Edward Steichen has a 240 acre farm 


at Umpawaug, Connecticut. Where In- 
dian teepees once rose along the fields of 
Indian corn, Steichen grows delphiniums. 
Where the medicine man beat the tom- 
tom for rain, Steichen pipes water for the 
thirsty soil. Ten acres of prize del- 
phiniums—delphinium aristocrats—bred 
from the sweat of thirty years’ toil in 
crossing, discarding, sowing, reaping. 
There his flowers stand in the full mid- 
summer sun, row after matchless row, 
tapering gently into bursts of bloom; blue, 
purple, mauve, white—spotlessly, immor- 
tally beautiful. 

Steichen grows from fifty- to one hun- 
dred thousand plants a year. From each 
thousand he saves one or two as seed- 
lings for his experiments. Recently he 
had a one man delphinium show at the 
Modern Art Gallery. 

“I have always been interested in 
genetics—in the heredity of organisms,” 
Steichen told me. “I acquired this inter- 
est from breeding plants. All growing 
things—and that includes people—re- 
spond basically to the same stimuli and 
environment. What you learn about 
flowers you can apply to people. The 
only thing we can do is to breed the 
foolishness out of human beings. There 
is no real hope for what we call a change 
in our race until we start breeding them 
properly. But the tragedy is, nobody 
knows how to go about it, for nobody 
knows what to breed for—what to aim 
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COLORED 
PRINTS 


by The Marshall Method 

Simply color your photo- 
graphs with MARSHALL'S 
PHOTO OILS,—a fascinat- 
ing and inexpensive way of 
obtaining a color picture of 
your favorite subject. 

No art training neces- 
sary. Colors are applied 
with wads of cotton. Com- 
plete instructions with each 
set. 

You can duplicate nat- 
ural color processes with 
Marshall's new Extra Strong 
colors,—or obtain delicate 
tinting with Marshall's regu- 
lar coloring. 

At your dealers. 

Write for complete cat- 
alogue of Marshall's fine 
photo chemicals. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 


Dept 
1752 Atlantic Ave., 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 








» Famous Make 


CAMERAS 


AND EQUIPMENT 








Now! Just a few cents a 
day buys a famous 
camera. Small down 
payment, 12 months to 
pay... Trade-in your old camera—it’s your 
down-payment ifit hassufficient value. 


TAKE 12 MONTHS TO PAY 
a Choosefrom Speed Graphic, 


Bantam Special, Leica, 
Contax, Rolleiflex, Retina II, 
Exakta, and others. Movie 
cameras, enlargers, and 
projectors also included. 
Write for information about 
the model that interests you, 
and details of our Time 
Payment Plan for responsible persons. 


Financed through 
Commercial Credit Co. 


Liberal Trade-In for Your Camera! 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18 S. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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at. That’s why I am eager to carry on my 
hybridizing experiments. 

“I haven’t achieved, by a long shot, 
what I’m after in delphiniums. I was 
surprised when I saw my-flewers at the 
Modern Gallery. Up until that time they 
had been to me units—figures on a 
ledger. At the show they became real. 
What I want now is to breed-a del- 
phinium with stamina—with resistance to 
disease.” 

The press of nearly every country in 
the world has written fulsomely about 
Steichen the photographer. But nobody 
has troubled to penetrate through 
Steichen’s achievements to the man him- 
self. That is why I have tried to avoid 
writing what everybody knows. I prefer 
to stick to the legends about this living 
legend. 

His parents were peasants. His father 
a miner, his mother a housewife who 
later became a milliner. 

“Whatever I am comes from my moth- 
er,” Steichen’s tone was earnest. “I don’t 
know what she had. But I wish I pos- 
sessed a fraction of it.” 

His mother was strong. Her day might 
include putting out a week’s wash, hoe- 
ing in the garden, making and selling 
hats, coming home at night and cooking 
a big meal for son, daughter, and hus- 
band. And then finding energy enough 
over her mending basket to stop and 
listen to her son’s problems. The son 
whom she warmed, filled, comforted, and 
inspired. 

Edward Steichen says he got all he had 
from his mother. But I believe he re- 
ceived his love of light from his father. 
His peasant father who worked down in 
the copper mines all day—who descended 
into the pit when it was dark—and came 
out only when night covered the earth. 

One of Steichen’s most expressive pic- 
tures was made for a Jergen hand lotion 
advertisement. We see a woman’s work- 
worn hands peeling potatoes. I like to 
believe that woman represents Steichen’s 
mother. 

He is the only man in America today 
who can make women look real in ad- 
vertising photographs. His girls don’t 
seem to be Venetian glass countesses. 
You can imagine them having a toothache 
or cussing over a run in their last pair 
of sheer stockings. 

Women —models—are the medium 
through which Steichen works. But it is 
my belief that his true mistress is light. 

This man has been married twice. He 
is divorced from the mother of his two 
daughters. Whatever woman he has loved, 
I am sure has been created in his moth- 
er’s pattern—one who warms, fills, com- 
forts, and inspires a man. 

Perhaps the girl he loved most of all 
was his grand-daughter, who died a 
short while ago at the age of ten. 

“She was a genius—if there ever was 
one,” Steichen told me. “And, of course, 
a genius is somewhat of a problem child. 
But her mother was just getting every- 
thing worked out for her when the child 
contracted pneumonia, and,” he fumbled 
for a word, “and went away from us. I 
learned another lesson in human endur- 
ance from that child. The doctors gave 

*her up three times. And three times she 










REPARE for a 
profitable busi- 
ness or a fascinat- 
ing hobby in the in- 
teresting field of 
Photography — mail 
coupon at once for 
free booklet—‘‘Op- 
portunities in Mod- 
ern Photography.” 
Whether you are 
interested in pho- 
tography for pleas- 
ure or profit—this 
free booklet will tell 
you what you 
should know about 
it. 
Many Make Money 
While Learning 


This free booklet also 
reveals the money-mak- 
ing opportunities that 
exist today for profes- 
sional photographers and 
trained amateurs, It out- 
lines in detail a simpli- 
fied home training plan 
under the guidance of 
qualified instructors that 
makes it possible » eas- 
ily master photography 
in all its branches during 
spare time... and earn 
money while learning. 

We are truly living in 
an age of pictures and 
the public interest and 
demand for photography 
is greater than ever be- 
fore. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and advertisers 
pay out millions of dol- 
lars each year for pho- 
tographs. Skilled por- 
trait photographers make 
handsome incom 


Practical Studio 


Methods 





The farther along 
I get in the lessons, 
the better I like 
photography. It was 
a good thing for me 
when I enrolled for 
your Course. The 
cost is little when 
one sees all that one 
gets for the money. 
Our practical studio methods Frank W. Johnson 
also qualify for well paying Buffalo, N. Y. 
positions upon graduation. You 
need no previous experience— 
and only a common school ed- 
ucation is necessary, Send cou- 
pon at once for the free booklet 
“Opportunities in Modern 
Photography’’ together with 
full particulars and re- 
quirements, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 2263 

3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 
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Don’t take CHANCES 
TAKE PICTURES 





Properly balanced 
lighting and correct ex- 

posure data to insure good pictures. 
Extremely simple. Every reading checked 
by actual photographs. Works equally well 
for both still pictures and movies. Know 
your lighting. 

Booklet, “Guide to Better Photo Flood 
Pictures” free with each calculator. 

If your dealer does not carry the Calcu- 
lator send 60¢ direct to us. 


If you take flash light pictures, 
you also need a Draucker 
Photo Flash Calculator—only 50¢. 


MUNDER ELECTRICAL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 





9x12 cm. ZEISS 

IDEAL, F4.5 Tes- 
sar in new-style com- 
pur shutter. Complete 
with case. er 
condition $60.00 
ZEISS IKONTA A, with Zeiss 
Tessar F4.5 lens in compur shut- 
ter. 16 pictures on 120 film. Good condi- 
tion 28.00 
Vest Pocket KORELLE. Uses 127 roll film, 
film pack or plates. Zeiss Tessar F2.8 lens 
in compur shutter. Good condition....$46.50 
ROLLEIFLEX 6x6 cm, Zeiss Tessar F3.5 
lens in compur shutter. Like new....$79.50 
LEICA, model G. F.2 Summar —— 
Chrome. Like new $130.00 
PLAUBEL MAKINETTE, % vest pocket, 
F2.7 Anticomar lens, Good condition..$26.50 
DOLLINA III, Zeiss Tessar F2.8 lens in 
— rapid coupled range finder. Bone 





I. Slow speeds. 
sar lens. Good condition 
84%4x4%, SPEED GRAPHIC. Zeiss Tessar 
F4.5 lens in compur shutter. Like new..$92.50 

35mm. ROBOT. Zeiss Tessar 

F2.8 lens in compur shutter. 

_- | pelea ae $95.00 

Ma) All items unconditionally guaranteed 
Sold subject to 10 day trial 


$65 
F2.8 Zeiss Tes- 
$87.50 


SI 136W32 nd St 





—— NewYork NY 
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rallied. She fought for her life superbly. 
| 

His hands dropped. “The girl’s mother 
is now at the Rochester Medical School, 
studying to be a doctor.” 

Fortunately, both for the child’s mother 
and Steichen himself, the little girl who 
went away from them has a sister who 
is talented and lovable. 

In the book which Carl Sandburg, who 
married Steichen’s sister, has written 
about the photographer, you can find his 
summation: “Steichen throws a long 
shadow and ranks close to Ben Franklin 
and Leonardo da Vinci when it comes 
to versatility.” 

The first we learn of Steichen is when 
he was four years old, residing at Han- 
cock, Michigan, with his parents and his 
sister. As a lad, he sold vegetables from 
door to door, peddled newspapers, was 
apprenticed to a firm of lithographers and 
quit the job while earning fifty dollars a 
week, to come to New York. 

All through his adolescence two facts 
stand out: he photographed and painted 
water colors equally well; he saved his 
money—enough to get to New York. 

In New York he sold a few photo- 
graphs, but purchases had long gaps be- 
tween. And here is another legend. He 
was dispossessed. All his possessions 
were thrown out in the street on a gusty 
March day. The wind blew the sketches 
of his lovely nudes into the gutter. 

Alfred Stieglitz, famous photographer, 
befriended Steichen after a while. He 
paid him from fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars for one reproduction of his photo- 
graphs. 

They were arty prints. Steichen had 
learned that by joggling his camera and 
spitting on his lens, he could achieve 
artistic effects. Several of these were 
published in Camera Notes, which Stieg- 
litz edited. 

The young man must have been good 
for he photographed the financier, J. P. 
Morgan, Sr., and the famous actress, 
Eleonora Duse—both in one day. 

Somehow, Steichen got enough money 
together to get to Europe. He photo- 
graphed Bernard Shaw in England, “who 
was as easy to take as a big dog.” From 
England he went to France and made 
friends with Rodin, the sculptor. He pho- 
tographed Auguste Rodin seated between 
two of his most famous sculptures—his 
black marble statue of Victor Hugo and 
his white marble figure of Le Penseur 
(The Thinker). 

Steichen broke down and cried in 
Rodin’s studio. He felt he was not ac- 
complishing what he wanted, either in 
painting or in photography. 

Rodin put his arms around the boy’s 
neck and with tears standing in his own 
eyes said, “That is the test of the true 
artist—always being dissatisfied and al- 
ways doubting one’s own ability.” 

Steichen settled on a little three-acre 
farm at Voulangis, not far from Paris. 
Here, while photographing and painting, 
he began breeding plants. And here it 
was he made his famous statement: “I 
am as determined as the tides of the sea 
and as patient as the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

During this period Steichen photo- 
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graphed endless varieties of flowers as 
well as famous personalities: Maeterlink, 
Anatole France, Matisse, Gordan Craig, 
and others. He married, and started to 
rear a family. 

At intervals he returned to America. 
Remarkable success was coming to him. 
As far back as 1908 he sold two two-color 
photographs to the old Century magazine 
and received five hundred dollars each. 
“Stieglitz helped me to get that price,” 
Steichen said. 

He was at Voulangis when the war 
broke out. Steichen returned to America. 
When the United States entered the con- 
flict, he enlisted in the American Army 
Air Service. He was made technical ad- 
viser of the entire Aerial Photographic 
Section. 

It was while the second battle of the 
Marne was raging that Steichen was 
placed in command of all photographic 
operations in France. He was made a 
captain. 

Three-fourths of all information on 
which the Army operated was obtained, 
or verified, by actual photographs. 
Steichen commanded fifty-five officers, 
one thousand troops, and five planes. 

Gone were the days of shaking his 
camera, or spitting on his lens, to make 
arty photographs. Absolutely meticulous 
definition of line was required. That 
training helps to account for Steichen’s 
being considered the world’s greatest 
photographer. 

For relaxation during those war days, 
Steichen and General Billy Mitchell 
would occasionally take time off to go 
out to a cafe and split a bottle of vin 
rouge. Their favorite song, when the wine 
warmed them, was one of their own com- 
position: “Where’ll we be a hundred 
years from now?” 

When the war was over Steichen was 
a Colonel, with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor in his button hole, a ribbon 
which he always wears. He painted two 
portraits for five thousand dollars each 
but would do no commercial photography. 
For one solid year he experimented with 
prints, striving to maintain the meticu- 
lous definition he had acquired in aerial 
photographs. He shot one white cup and 
saucer a thousand times. “He was seeking 
the photographer’s control,’ Sandburg 
says, “as between the blackest black vel- 
vet and the whitest white paint.” 

After the year’s experiment, he began 
to work for Vogue and Vanity Fair, where 
he remained until his retirement. He 
signed a contract with the J. Walter 
Thompson Agency to do advertising pho- 
tographs exclusively for them. 

He began to make portraits of every- 
body in America: society women, indus- 
trial magnates, stage and screen artists, 
debutantes, dowagers, singers. It reached 
the point where one could not actually 
claim to be a celebrity unless photo- 
graphed by Steichen. 

Steichen’s technique was changing. It 
was sharper. More highly lighted. He 
began to earn phenomenal sums of money, 
receiving as high as a thousand dollars 
for a single advertising photograph. 

The photographer was divorced by his 
first wife, and remarried. He bought his 
farm in Connecticut. Studied Chinese 
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March winds are blowing many unusual values in 


fine used cameras toward you. Don’t fail to take 
advantage of them . . . for greater photographic 
pleasure and greater savings. As usual, all cameras 
carry the Henry Herbert guarantee—your money 
back if you are not completely satisfied. 


%&Zeiss Ikomat C, 2%x3%, F 3.8 Tessar......$ 40.00 
x Nettax, 35 MM, F 2.8 Tessar...._........... 110.00 
Contax I, 35 MM, F 2 Sonnar and case.... 115.00 
%Contaflex, 35 MM, F' 1.5 Sonnar and case 225.00 
%18 cm. F 6.3 Tele Tessar for Contax 





chrome 100.00 
We10.5 cm. F 6.3 Elmav.........cc-anecesceeenecessere 30.00 
x Leica E, 35 MM, F 3.5 Elmar........_........ 45.00 
xLeica F, 35 MM, F 2 Summar.................. 110.00 


xRolleicord, 2%x2%, F 3.5 Triotar, Case 55.00 
%Miroflex, 2%x3%, F 2.8 Tessar Case..... 145.00 
Contessa Nettel Dekrullo, 10x15, F 3.5 

Cook lens, lete. 60.00 
*V. P. Exakta, F' 1.9 Primaplan, Case...... 100.00 
%Graflex, Ser. B, 3%x4%, FP 4.5 K. A....... 35.00 
%Graflex, Compact, 3%x5%, P45 B&L. 35.00 
¥*Graflex, Ser. D, 3%x4%, F 4.5 Tessar... 75.00 
yrErneman Fidg. Reflex, 2%x3%, F 3.5 











Ernon 45.00 
%Heidoscope, .45x107 MM, F 4.5 Tessar 

y. Ba 50.00 
yExakta B, 1%x2%, F 2.8 Tessar............ 75.00 
x% Dolly, 3x4 cm. F 4.5 Anast. Vario............ 12.50 
% Bantam Spec. 28x40 MM, F 2 Ektar....... 65.00 


*V. P. Auto Ultrix, 1%x2%, F 3.5 Tessar 30.00 
% Voight. Virtus, 15x2%, F 3.5 Skopar 
Compur 25.00 
Bee Bee, 9x12 cm, F 3.5 Xenon Compur 47.50 
xJuwel, 5x7, F 4.5 Tessar, F 12.5 Wide 
Angle Lens, Special Case, 2 Graflex 
cut film magazines, 6 Graflex film 
holders 





225.00 





What’s on your mind concerning photographic 
problems? Let ‘‘Sam Snaps’’ help you. Write to 
him in care of Henry Herbert . .. there is no 
charge for his advice. 








HENRY HERBERT 


483 Fifth Avenue New York 


REFLECTA 
CAMERA 


Popular Priced — Twin-eyed — 
CAMERA-—-precision built—gives — 
sharpness, Embodies principles of fool-proof 
focusing obtainable here- 
tofore only in high priced 
cameras — dual matched 
lenses — coupled — makes 
easy focusing by simply 
operating, lever alongside 
shutter. Metal leather cov- 
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Your dealer will be glad to 5 
it to you. 


With Meyer Trioplan | eee Meyer Trioplan 


4.5 Lens Compur ¥F Lens Compur 
Bhutter (1 to 1/300) Shutter (1 to 1/300) 
$40.00. $45.00. 








REICH-HELA CORPORATION 


Ezclusive Agents U.S. and Canada 
545 Fifth Ave., Dept. P.P., New York City 
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art. Commuted back and forth to Europe. 

About this time he went to Venice. In 
a gondola on the Grand Canal, he saw 
Isadora Duncan, the talented, tempera- 
mental dancer, in another boat. “I’m 
going to Greece,” she shouted. “Come on 
along.” 

Steichen went with Isadora, more than 
amply chaperoned by five of her pupils. 
He photographed the great dancer under 
the arch of the Parthenon, one of his 
most famous pictures. 

At Voulangis, he continued his plant 
breeding, developing a new class and type 
of pure blue petunia. Also a perennial 
delphinium. He was having remarkable 
results with begonias, iris, and rambler 
roses. So much so that the French Hor- 
ticultural Society presented him with a 
gold medal. 

It was during this period that Steichen 
began to be dissatisfied with his painting. 
One morning he was sitting at breakfast. 
His gardener brought in a water color, a 
copy of one of his own pictures. 

“Who did that?” he shot at the gar- 
dener. 

“I did,” the man answered. 

“It’s better than mine. I'll never paint 
again.” 

He never did. 

A few days later Steichen and his gar- 
dener made a fifty thousand dollar bon- 
fire in the Voulangis garden, burning up 
the work of many years. 

In America, Steichen had climbed to 
the height of his photographic career and 
has maintained his success to this day. 
His definition of art is the “taking of the 
essence of an object, or experience, and 
giving it a new form, so that it has an 
existence of its own.” 

Having traced the man through the 
various cycles of his life, let’s have a few 
day by day facts about him. 

Steichen eats rapidly, sleeps without 
any clothing, and is as healthy as one of 
the pups that romp over his farm. 

“As I grow older I try to become more 
tolerant, but my temper grows shorter,” 
he told me. “I still get as excited about a 
photograph as I did when I was eighteen 
years old. But the absorbing thing is 
taking it. When I have finished, I am 
disgusted with it—don’t even want to look 
at it again. 

“One thing I have learned is this. 
Every human being has some fear which 
keeps him from accomplishing the things 
he should. And this is true of me—of 
you—of everybody. In proportion as we 
find that thing and control it, we become 
successful, civilized human beings.” 

Unquestionably, Steichen has con- 
quered his fear, for he still stands at the 
top of his profession. 

“My only advice,” he concluded, 
this: We don’t know where we are go- 
ing, but we should give life all the gas 
we've got.” 

Does that sound like the valedictory 
of a man who is retiring? 

Steichen is simply going on to his next 
cycle of fulfillment. He will never re- 
tire. When they carry him out, feet first, 
he will be clutching a recently developed 
and beautiful color—nor colored—photo- 
graph in one hand, and a strong, disease- 

resistant delphinium in the other.—fz 
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Prize Winning — 
Pictures 



















CONTAX Il 


Fourteen Inter- 
changeable 
ZEISS LENSES 


The above picture won a prize in the Zeiss 
Ikon Competition for its charming “‘true-to- 
life’’ character and excellent pictorial qualities. 

Such candid shots are easy with a Contax. 
Ready instantly, virtually silent, you catch your 
subjects unawares. Automatic range-finder 
focusing assures extremely sharp negatives. 


Write for Booklet. 


Cari Zeiss, Inc., Dept. C-17-3, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 





The 
Ultimate 
Choice 
of the 
Expert 











Korelle Reflex 


Sensational speed camera 

for candid, miniature and 

all types of pictorial and 

scientific work, Just check 

these features: 

@ Micro Reflex Focus 

@ Interchangeable 

Lenses 

@ Focal Plane Shutter 

@ No Parallax 

@ Film Advance Control 

4 Speeds to 1/500 sec. 
© Double Exposures 

: ties 120 film—12 exp. 

@ Pictures 214x2¥, in. 


FREE CATALOG 
Hundreds of super values 
in cameras, lenses acces- 
sories, dark room supplies, 
etc., in this big free cat- 
alog. Write Dept. PP2, 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
223 W. MADISON Sr. 





CHICAGO @ ILLINOIS 














SPOT-FREE 
ENLARGEMENTS 


with this 





NOW ...an 
enlarger that 
gives perfect 
prints from 
every clean neg- 
ative. Pictures that you can be proud 
of. The dust-proof negative holder 
keeps negatives clean ... no lint col- 
lecting glass plates or condenser 
touch the film. Air cooled $ 
a. oe ml 65 
tion. Interchangeable lenses, 

Send for full details. “lene 


FREE & 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


In the Heart of the Photographic Industry Since 1860 
Dept. PP-19 ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


New 84 page catalog of everything 
hotographic: for the amateur. 
Send for it today! No obligation. 





For UNIVEX CAMERAS 


BELL & HOWELL 


Double 8 
Also made for Keystone, Eastman, Victor, 
Simplex, Bell & Howell 16mm, and others 
SMM POSITIVE FILM FOR wives 
Prices and literature on request 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT 


HOLLYWOOD CINE FILM DISTRIBUTORS 


1431-33 NO. HIGHLAND AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 








This is a 
Full-Size 


TRIPOD 


The sensational new ROLL-O-POD slips into 
your vest pocket. It’s neat, round, smooth 
—yet, it’s a real tripod, 40” high, ‘complete 
with built-in swivel tilt top. Nothing deli- 
cate about it, no sliding sections, but husky 
one-piece steel legs that curl up into the 
bakelite shell. Not just another novelty, but 
an entirely practical and sturdy tripod, built 
for real service. The first tripod you will 
actually have with you every time you need 
it. Only $5.25—mailed postpaid against 
check, money-order or C.O.D. (C.O.D. charge 
extra). 10-day money-back guarantee. Try ROLL-O- 
POD, take pictures with it, you won’t want to part 
with it. Free literature on request. 


D. M. D. PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Dept.P) 178 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Lighting Night Scenes 


(Continued from page 13) 





in the distance. Let’s freeze the lightning 
on our negative. Place your camera on a 
firm support aimed at the spot where the 
bolts are most frequent. Avoid includ- 
ing nearby lights from street lamps or 
other artificial lighting. Set the lens at 
f 8 or f 16, the distance at infinity, open 
the shutter on time, and when a flash or 
bolt appears within the angle of your lens, 
close the shutter. Perhaps you will prefer 
to wait for several flashes, because a 
group of three or four bolts will help 
you define the horizon. If the bolts are 
occurring within %4-mile, it would be 
wise to change your lens to f 22 or 
smaller, to avoid reversal of the bolt’s 
image from overexposure. Sheet light- 
ning does not prove very satisfactory. 

It may be near the Fourth of July, or 
perhaps some large public function has 
decreed a display of fireworks. Fire- 


works displays are among the easiest of | 


all night pictures to take and the results 





are probably the most fascinating and | 


mystifying to the novice. The cameya 
will register a series of movements 6n 
the film which your eyes see only as a 
single grouping. Each spark of light will 
register in a graceful curve until it is a 
cooling ember. For example, the final 
burst of a skyrocket will form a graceful 
plume-like design. To take such a pic- 
ture use a tripod or other support. Set 
your lens at f 8 and proceed exactly as 
for lightning. 

Contrary to the advice above, if you 
cannot find a support or room for a tri- 
pod, satisfactory pictures can be obtained 
while holding the camera in your hand. 
Caught in the middle of a crowd in Paris 
during a Bastille-Day celebration, I raised 
my Graflex over my head just when the 
fireworks started, aimed by guess, and 
got seven good negatives out of eight. The 
one failure was caused by a burly Pari- 
sian burying his heel in my toes. The 
vibrations of my body and the jostling 
of the crowd appeared in all the nega- 
tives, but did not keep the pictures from 
being interesting. 

Perhaps there is a building in your 
locality which is lighted by floodlights at 
night. Floodlighting, as in portraiture, 
has a softening effect that enhances the 
solidity of the subject. Three to four 
seconds at f 16 will give you a good nega- 
tive if the building is well lighted. If you 
can catch a reflection of the building in 
a puddle of water left from a recent rain 
or melting snow, your effect will be great- 
ly improved. 

If you are driving an automobile, do 
not neglect the interesting subjects that 
your headlights single out. You may find 
an unusual old boat, a local monument, 
or’ some curiosity, by the road. I have 
found that a 2 minute exposure at f 8 has 
done well on subjects about 40 feet from 
the headlights. If you sport a spotlight 
on your car, it opens possibilities that 
are only limited by your imagination. 

When you return home you may have 
two negatives left that you want to ex- 
pose so that they can be developed right 
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YOUR PICTURES ARE 


BRIGHTER 





GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


If you want to show your movies or stills 
at their best—project them onto a 
Da-Lite glass-beaded screen! The sur- 
face of this screen gives you the bright- 
est, clearest pictures you have ever 
seen. It puts depth into your pictures. 
It makes every shot “sing”. It is the 
ideal surface for colored and black and 
white pictures as it brings out faith- 
fully the true color values in your film. 
Da-Lite glass-beaded screens are avail- 
able in many styles and sizes for every 
projection requirement. Above is illus- 
trated the Junior model which may be 
hung on a wall. It also has a separate 
spring wire support for setting upon a 
table. Prices range from $2.50 up. Ask 
your dealer to show you these finer 
screens. Or write for free literature. 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. P.P., 
2723 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Courses in 


ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION 
and PORTRAIT 
Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
ome, Individual ad- 
vancement. Resi- 
dent classes only. 
Students use excep- 
tional equipment. 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


116 so. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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away. Also friend wife may need appeas- 
ing after her lonely evening. Have her 
hold still while'she lights her cigarette. 
If her hand shades the match from the 
lens and she lets it burn as long as pos- 
sible, you'll have a new kind of portrait 
that you couldn’t get downtown. Use a 
large opening, of course, so that she won’t 
need to scorch her fingers. Candles may 
be used in a like manner without danger 
of burns, or they might be set on a table 


or mantel. In this case you can stop down 


your lens to f 11 with 15 seconds as an 
ample exposure. 

When you have seen your results, you 
will be a confirmed nighthawk. You will 
realize that night pictures are not re- 
served for the professionals, that they are 
simple subjects to handle, and that your 
album has some new dramatic pages. If 
you are an office worker with a camera 
on_ the shelf, dust it off and take some 
night pictures. It will give you twice the 
thrill of going to a movie and the results 
will be lasting —f 





Action Shots 


(Continued from page 41) 





camera was in motion to follow the action. 


It should be understood that this tech- 
nique violates all the ordinary rules of 
picture-taking and must be used judi- 
ciously. Obviously this method cannot be 
used where there is action in several dif- 
ferent directions. 

Distance from camera to the subject, 
and the focus, are both important con- 
siderations in action photography. With 
anything but a reflex camera, or one with 
an auto-focus device, the machine must 
be pre-focused. In the rodeo pictures 
shown, the probable direction of the ani- 
mals, and the spot where the shutter was 
to be snapped, had to be decided in ad- 


vance. The camera was usually set for | 


a distance of about 30 feet. 

Many photographers get too close to 
their action. By moving back the effect 
of motion on the film is minimized and 
advantage can be. taken of the greater 
depth of focus which increases relatively 
as does the distance from camera to 
subject. It is not advised, however, that 
you focus on infinity, shoot clear across 
the rodeo arena, and expect to enlarge 
from small films! 

Many action pictures are of necessity 
underexposed. But with the fairly large 
negative size, where grain will not be too 
objectionable in the finished print, the 
film development can be forced to gain 
sufficient printing density. A stock solu- 
tion of D-72, diluted 2 to 1 instead of 3 
or 4 to 1, is commonly used with a de- 
velopment time of five minutes. Other- 
wise the development time in your reg- 
ular solution should be increased. 

Picture-taking at a western rodeo is 
fascinating because of its color, its action, 
and the slight element of danger. Un- 
fortunately, arena passes are not avail- 
able to everybody. But the camera tech- 
nique described in this article can be suc- 
cessfully turned to other fields of action 
photography. An eye-level finder on your 
camera will help you to capture many a 
thrilling and unusual picture—e 
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OANA 
THE Swe . CORRECT EXPOSURES 


WITH NEW, FAST FILM 


No need experimenting to deter- 
mine the possibilities of new, 
faster film...or to get true color 
values with color film. Just use a 
WESTON Exposure Meter. It will 
give you the correct camera set- 
tings, assure perfect exposure re- 
sults, even the first time you use 
the film. See the WEsTON at all 
dealers, or write for literature. 
Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON | 
9 LPOSUIC 


L | | 
The New METALARGER 


ALL METAL 


































Amazingly 


ENLARGING : 
FRAME Low Price 
$ 3°79 
@ Adjustable 
@ White Focus- 
ing Surface 
@ Accurate ae meewcommmre ' 
@ Durable Today’s greatest value in a precision-made enlarging board. 


This fine darkroom necessity has features found only in en- 
larging boards that sell for much more than our low price. It is rigidly constructed 
of metal ... there are no wood parts to warp or split. It has a flat white surface for 
focusing that assures you of needle-sharp images. The well-planned locking devices 
make for secure alignment of marginal controls and sliding arms. Will make enlarge- 
ments up to 11x14 inches. 


HENRY HERBERT, 483 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


BOOKS 


ON PHOTOGRAPHY e@ AVIATION © RADIO © SCIENCE 


Whether it’s for your business, or just for your hobby, you'll find that 
our catalogue lists the book you are looking for. Every type of book 
on every phase of Photography, Aviation, Radio, and Science is listed 
and fully described in this great catalogue. Sent absolutely FREE. 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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PHOTO 


$ 
ENLARGE® 2h 


oa beds quesentes 


A May ai by oSéries 
aoe automateal xnd pote ning 
posting evens tres. Only 

complete, Lens included. 
IDEAL-H, (22 East 25th St., New York 


GRAFLEX BUYS--- 


Send for catalogue P, 103 of New and 

Used Cameras, Binoculars, Barometers, etc. 

314 x 414 R.B. Auto Grafiex, 7” F. 4.5 Stéinheil lens, 
4%, d¥ CORGIEION. .occcccceccccccescccccsccssccccsoscoosoonce $80. 

V4 R.B, Series B. F. 4.5 Kodak Lens, Per- 


3%. x wt 4 R.B. Telescopic, 612” F. 4.5 Ross Xpress 
Perf Con ane peqeeseoccccqsescscqousoooncooopogpecosoeses ‘0 
6x 3 Re flecta cz 5 Viewing &. taking lenses, Thy = 4 

shutter 12 bi | x 21% exp. on 120 film, oe 19.00 
2% x 3% Wirgin Pla te & F.P. camera, 4.5 Stein- 
heil 1 lens, 1/100 shutter, double ext Ye. 18.00 


SCHOENIG & CO. INC., Eight East42 St., New York City 


SYNCHRONIZER 


The most practical for Amateur or Profes- 
sional. Fits any kodak or camera using 
cable release. No wires, made in one unit. 
Test lamp attached. Complete outfit only 
$5.00. At your dealer or write 


| P. D. |? © CLmnee & CO. EESANON, PA: 


CHAMPLIN’S FORMULA NO. 15 


Fine Grain Developer 
AT ALL DEALERS 
k for the Champlin Signature on the label. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


a CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


6324 Santa Monten, pive. 
Hollywood, Cal 
“Sole Authorized ‘he 


































































OST-INVENTORY SALE! 
BARGAINS IN CAMERAS—LIKE NEW 
PLAUBEL ROLLOP, F2.9 lens, anticomar, self-timing 
er, built im range finder ....... 2606 
ERNEMAN V.P. Sportsman, F2 lens, Ernostar . « 6450 
EXAKTA V.P., Series B, F2.8 lens, C.Z. Tessar... 67.50 
Other unusual “Buys” in New and Used Cameras! 
Mail orders invited. We also buy and exchange. 


HABER & FINK CAMERA EXCHANGE, Inc. 


** Most Complete Camera Supply House in the East"’ 
Warren St., N.Y., BArclay 7-1230 


Use GENERA 8mm FILM 


ACCURATELY SCORED FOR EASY SEPARATION 

before or after pr 9 without the use of a slitter 
* semi-ortho, fine grain film, Speed: Weston 

Can be used in Univex, Filmo, Keystone, 
Cine Kodak, or in any other 8mm Camera. 

ft 8mm in double $1. 95 Post 
= 8mm width Paid 

Developing and reversing See included. 
Write for descriptive circular. e free. 
FROMADER PHOTO SERVICE, DAVENPORE ,IOWA 


WANTED 


Your name and address to send you catalogs and prices 
Mexico Camera Specialist 
Foto Mantel Sucr. Rudolf Rudig 
V. Carranza 11.—Postbox 1459, Mexico. “city-—107 
Branch: TIJUANA, BAJA CALIFO 
German cameras—Fieldglasses—Movie Wl and 


ectors 
ASK FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUES 



































easy ——_ use for pd oe S — tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pke- [i 
of 100 and free samples. 
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+ « detach-a! 
Retail Price ‘33. ‘50. Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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sharecroppers, they could get credit at 
the company store. 

The wife helped him in the fields. After 
five years of sharecropping, he had made 
no progress. There were three children 
then with another on the way. Food had 
to be provided. Their diet was cornmeal 
and molasses three times a day. Their 
debt at the company store had grown 
proportionately with the years. 

At the end of fifteen years, this man 
began to realize that something was 
wrong but he didn’t know what. He 
only knew that despite his unending work 
his children first began to beg, then to 
cry, for food which he was unable to pro- 
vide for them. 

As time passed, he learned something 
else. Erosion had washed away the top- 
soil of the farm. There was no money for 
fertilizer. Bitterness and resentment, 
hopelessness and despair, can’t take the 
place of fertilizer. 

No matter how long nor how hard he 
and his wife and his children worked— 
the result was the same: increasing debt, 
no food but cornmeal, not education for 
his twelve children, no medicine when 
illness struck. 

To failing health and the consequent 
inability to work, which is the lot of the 
average sharecropper after twenty years’ 
constant toil and inadequate food, were 


A 
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added blindness. The absentee landlord 
had been watching this tenant’s slow 
demoralization and had been making 
plans to put a younger man, preferably 
a Negro, in his place. That’s what hap- 
pened. 

So there they were at Sweetfern, Ar- 
kansas, when Miss Bourke-White and I 
came along. How to get their story and 
how to tell it in pictures? We got it, after 
days of listening, asking, verifying, and 
we tell it—in five words and one picture. 
You have only to see Miss Bourke- 
White’s doorway portrait of the grand- 
father, the grandmother, and the grand- 
child, to see that her camera has really 
painted a lifetime in its split-second ex- 
posure. The. grandfather with gnarled 
hands clasping the whittled stick that 
guides him in his blindness; the bares 
footed grandmother with her terrible 
goitre; the child, bare-shanked, discon> 
solate, awkwardly poking dirt from his 
eye. 

That’s the photograph. It’s caption: 
Poor people get passed by. 

This case history from Sweetfern, Ar- 
kansas, is one of thousands I could cite. 
We put only a few of these cases into the 
book. 

What it all adds up to is that cotton 
sharecropping has ruined ten million peo- 
ple and its’s going to ruin a lot more. 
The camera has known great achieve- 
ments. It adds another achievement of 
heroic stature in the photographs Mar- 
garet Bourke-White made for, You Have 
Seen Their Faces.—m 








Margaret Bourke-White 
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Zeiss Tessar lenses with focal lengths of 
13.5 cm., 15 cm., 18 cm., and 27 cm. 

I also brought with me a Soho camera 
which is of English construction. It pos- 
sesses a front which twists and tilts, an 
adjunct to the reflex which we do not 
find included in our American built cam- 
eras. Since this feature is necessary for 
precise focusing I can’t understand why 
all our reflex models, with the exception 
of the very small ones, are made with- 
out it. 

My lenses for the Soho included vary- 
ing focal lengths of which a Cooke An- 
astigmat Series X, 634”, f 2.5, and a Zeiss 
Tessar, 13.5 cm., f 3.5, proved most helpful. 

This Soho was useful for outside work, 
particularly for picturing the land and the 
people at work on it. The Soho’s flexible 
frontboard allows you to follow action 
excellently. The stopping-down neces- 
sary to keep depth of focus is reduced to 
a minimum, thus permitting high expo- 
sure speeds. 

I also carried a Contax Model II, with 
Sonnar f 1.5, 5 cm. lens, because a minia- 
ture camera can shoot pictures where 
nothing else will. 


As my standby, I packed my old 3% x. 
414 Revolving Back Auto Graflex with 7” | 


Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. You can 


count on mishaps on every job. This old | 
Graflex has pulled me out of many a: 
photographic hole when more delicate . 


apparatus has failed. 


I also used a Super Ikonta A, with 
Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. This was the fifth 
and last camera I carried. It has some 
of the advantages of a miniature camera 
and also provides a somewhat larger 
negative. 

Because electricity was not available in 
many of the places we photographed, 


. lighting was a serious problem. Flash 


bulbs became a necessity for shooting all 
interiors. I didn’t have much respect for 
flash bulbs when I started out on the 
assignment. But I was using them all 
the time before it was finished. I got to 
regard them with downright affection. 

When shooting interiors I usually 
moved some distance away from my cam- 
era, as if it were of no importance. I 
would sit as natural, composed, and as 
interested as I could with a remote con- 
trol in my hand. I would watch our peo- 
ple as Mr. Caldwell talked with them 
about their everyday lives. I had to be 
interested, too, or they wouldn’t talk. But 
I had to watch also for that fraction of a 
second when a hand was lifted in a 
gesture, or a face was mobile, or the char- 
acters were arranged in that intangible 
something that is composition—and a pic- 
ture was’made. 

I had an arrangement built with ex- 
tensions to avoid the flat lighting which 
results from the usual synchronizing de- 
vice where the reflector is attached di- 
rectly to the camera. A two-way or 
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THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Full normal contrast with 
smooth delicate gradation .. . 
100% safe for those allergic to 
metol poisoning—Non-staining 
. . . Superb print quality ... 
Reduces grain structure to a 
minimum. 





Not only the best developer 
but the cheapest on basis of 
quantity that can be devel- 
oped. In 32 oz. units at 
$1.75 or 1 gal. size at $5.00. 


On sale at all woaing photographic 


dealers. 


Write for descriptive booklet A 


RAYGRAM CORP. 
425-4th Ave. » New York 


FLASH! 


PHOTOGRAPHY IS EASY—with a 


“JACOBSON SYNCHRONIZER” 
) NOW 
; YOU CAN GET 
THE BEST IN 
FLASH 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITH YOUR 
SPEED GRAPHIC 


IRVING MFG. CO. 


1537 N. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Tri-Purpose 


" PROJECTOR 


1. Single Frame Strips 
Shows { 2. Double Frame Strips 
3. Frames mounted in glass 


See the Ss. 
Vv. E. Tri- 
Purpose 
Projector 
at your 
dealer’s or 
write for 


Society for 
Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., Dept. 
P.P., 327S. Lae 
Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


UA SIDE FE 


Tool of 100! Uses 


A Whole Shop Full of 
Tools In One 
Grinds, polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands 
saws, sharpens, engraves. 
Uses 200 accessories. 
For home, shop or take 
to job. Plugs in an 
socket AC or DC 110 V, 
13,000 r.p.m. 


Get A Demonstration 


at Hardware, Dept.Stores, 
Tool Dealers or order on 
10 Day Money-Back Trial. 
$10.75 and up postpaid,3 
Accessories Free. De Luxe 
Model $18.50, with 6 Ac- 
cessories. Catalog Free. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG.CO. 1101 W. MonroeSt. Dept. AY. Chicago 
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three-way plug from the synchronizer 
could be used with this. If more outlets 
were needed, a spider box, with cords 
plugged in, and fitted with reflectors of 
the handy clamp-on type, solved the 
problem. 

I used Panchro-Press film for most 
interiors. Sometimes I employed Super 
Sensitive Panchromatic for indoor jobs 
because it is satisfactory for use with 
flash bulbs. I stuck to Super Sensitive 
Panchromatic throughout the trip for 
outside work. 

During the two years we were inter- 
mittently at work, I took, I should say, 
several hundred photographs, good and 
bad. Mr. Caldwell and I brought that 
number down to a hundred and fifty, all 
of which we liked. But it took three 
months to edit those down to the seventy- 
five required for the book. 

Last of all we had the captions to 
write. The titles we put under the pic- 
tures were not what the people actually 
said but what we imagined they would 
have said in their own language. 

We both wrote the captions. We would 


each put down what the picture meant | 


to us, in as simple language as possible. 
We would then show the captions to 
each other. Whichever was better we 
chose, though sometimes we would com- 
bine what both had written. 

Those captions were all rooted in the 
soil with King Cotton: “What my men- 
folks have a powerful gnawing for right 
now is a slab of sow-belly to eat with 
this cornbread” . . . “It never felt like 
Sunday to me until I plucked the guitar 
some” ... “Blackie ain’t good for noth- 


| ing, he’s just an old hound dog.” 


The written word and the photograph 


are welded in You Have Seen Their | 
| Faces. Working with a writer taught me 


a lot about photography.— 





NEW BOOKS 








PHoToGRAPHIc HINTS AND GApGETs, edited 
by Frank R. Fraprie and Franklin I. Jor- 
dan. American Photographic Publishing 
Co., publisher. Profusely illustrated, 
cloth, 6 x 9, 316 pages, $3.50. 

This handy book contains 250 articles 
with nearly 500 illustrations, written by 
practical photographers who have taken 
time out to tell their fellow workers how 
they have made many ingenious, labor- 
saving devices to help them in their work. 
These things are not toys, but devices 
of very real and practical value. 


Makinc PIcTURES WITH THE MINIATURE 
Camera, by Jacob Deschin. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., publisher. Cloth, 
6 x 9, 156 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 

Mr. Deschin’s book is dedicated to the 
beginner who is “Tasting for the first time 
the delights of photography.” It is divided 
into three general sections: Taking the 
Picture; Making the Negative; Making 
the Picture. In the rear of the book is a 
fourth part, A Miniature Picture Gallery, 
comprised of 47 actual photographs re- 
produced in half-tone, together with 
legends giving exposures and other tech- 
nical data likely to aid the reader. 
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AKE MONEY 
At Home / 


FABN money working at home or in studio coloring 
Photos and miniatures in oil. Learn “‘Koehne Method’ 
in few weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 
indemand. No previous experience needed. Many make 
money full or one time this easy way. Send for free 
booklet, ‘‘Make Money at Home” and requirements, 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 2263 Chicago, Illinois 











Splendid opportunity to turn 
your spare hours into cash. Easy 
work. Just discuss POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY with your 
friends. Write now for subscrip- 
tion supplies and detailed in- 
structions. Address Boosters’ 
Club, POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 608 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 
\ FILL IN TODAY! 


Send supplies to: 
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With this new tripod head you can 
swing your camera from horizontal 
to vertical position without losing 
focus or direction. Not a ball and 
socket. For still or movie cameras. 
Includes detachable table-top legs. 











You Told Us What 
a You Wanted and 


HERE 
IT is! 


Don't Miss these 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


In the APRIL Issue. 


PORTRAIT LIGHTING FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


A simple presentation of this impor- 
tant subject—fully illustrated with 
numerous photographs and diagrams. 


GETTING THE EXPRESSION 


A fascinating article for the amateur 
on how to capture those expressions 
that “make” portraits. 


CECIL BEATON 


The ‘“Peck’s Bad Boy” of photog- 
raphy tells about his work and how 
he gets his marvelous results. 


WITH THE ICE PATROL 


You can’t miss this story of photog- 
raphy among the icebergs, illustrated. 

















These are only a very few of the 
many interesting and _ instructive 
features, plus, of course, the brilliant 
Salon Section and the regular de- 
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APRIL Popular 
Photography 


ON SALE MARCH 10TH 


| thing different. 
| sitting of her, I made ninety exposures. 
| Not once during that time did I ask her 
| to pose a certain way. 


| and two of those were duplicates. 
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' Clarence Sinclair Bull 





| “Another reason is that she has learned 


to trust me. She knows that I won't 


| shoot a certain pose unless I’m pretty sure 
- it will be good. I never tell her how to 


do this or that. Instead, I just let my 
imagination run riot, and, with her co- 
operation, usually manage to get some- 
For instance, in my last 


Before we began 
I explained to her what I was trying to 


| record, and she did the rest. Out of those 


ninety pictures, she discarded only seven, 
She 
always sees proofs of her pictures, and 
discards any she doesn’t like, but that 


| isn’t often. 


“My greatest trouble in shooting movie 
people,” he went on, “is in their choice 
of pictures from the proofs. If well- 


| meaning friends who think they know 
| everything about pictures, but who, in 


reality, know nothing, would let them 
make their own choice, my job would be 


| far simpler. 


“Getting something different is prob- 
ably the greatest worry of all still men. 
I don’t follow any set rules of composi- 
tion, but experiment as I go along and 
try to hit upon something different by 
unusual back-lighting, pose, costume, or 
trick. I have to be careful not to dupli- 
cate one subject’s group of pictures with 
the next, otherwise an idea would be 
lost.” 

In his studio Bull uses an 8 x 10 por- 
trait camera. The lens he uses most is 
an 18-inch Goerz. An 18-inch Cooke is 
also one of his favorites, and he uses a 
number of 12- and 14-inch Goerz lenses 
for specialized work. His collection of 
lenses, however, includes everything new 
in the trade. Location pictures are made 
with a 5 x 7 Graflex. A smaller negative 
than that would not permit adequate re- 
touching. 

An interesting fact in connection with 
Bull’s location pictures is that he often 
uses flash bulbs instead of reflectors, even 
outdoors. 

“I sometimes resort to flash bulbs,” he 
said, “because many subjects cannot 
stand the glare of reflected sunlight with- 
out squinting. I have found, too, that 
flash bulbs will do away with undesirable 
shadows on the brightest day. 

“Flashes are used almost entirely in 
color work, of course. Flat, front light- 
ing is necessary in that type of photog- 
raphy, and flash bulbs have been found 
to be just about the most effective light- 
ing method.” 

If such a busy individual could have 
time for a hobby, color photography is 
Bull’s. “I have experimented with all 
types of color photography,” he com- 
mented, “and I can’t say that I like one 
better than the other, because all are 
more or less in formative stages. It might 
be interesting to know, too, that M-G-M 
is now constructing a laboratory at great 
cost that will be used exclusively for ex- 
perimentation in color.” 

“What would you say was one of the 
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Those pictures you took last month—they have 
cash value! We analyze your photographs, coach 
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information and free market bulletin. 
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COUPLED LENS REFLEX 
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REFLECTA 


FOOL PROOF 


GROUND GLASS 
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© STELLO SHUTTER 
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Enjoy the thrill of seeing the picture 
you’re going to take exactly as it will come 
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tures of this camera are Cable Release, 
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Metal Leather Covered Case. 
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postage. 
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| Smithers, president, 
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most important things for beginners to 
remember in learning photography?” I 
asked. 

“I was going to say this, because it has 
always interested me.” he returned. 
“Never overlook the obvious. Good pic- 
tures are everywhere, and sometimes the 


best of all are not taken because they are | 


so obvious. 


“Here is an illustration. Right close to | 


the ranch-house where I lived was the 
scene of a famous Indian massacre. The 


| mute story of the tragedy was right in 


front of my eyes where I could see it al- 
most every day. Old wagon wheels, 
bleached bones, even pieces of harness 


| metal were still there. 


Not long ago a man, who knew that I 
had lived near that spot and took it for 


| granted that I had made pictures of it, 
| offered me $2,000 for one. 


And, because 
it was so obvious, I had never bothered 
to photograph the scene. 
turned on a visit, I discovered that the 
whole locality had been plowed under for 
a corn field. That taught me a lesson, 
and should serve to remind everyone in- 
terested in photography not to overlook 
any possibility, as there is often a market 
for the most commonplace picture.” 

As a last question, I asked, “How’s 
about a portrait of you to go with our 
story?” 


“Well, I don’t know,” he replied, grin- | 


ning shamefacedly, “I guess I'll have to 
have some taken sometime.”—f 
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on a poorer grade of paper than is the 
magazine, and again more of your fine 
halftones are lost. 


The acceptable newspaper photograph, 


| therefore, must be so accurately in focus, 
| so sharp in contrast, that it will still be 


strikingly sharp and contrasty when the 
newsboys hold the paper up and shout 
about it on the street corner. 

Therefore, if you want to make the 
grade in your local newspaper, show the 
editor nothing that will not still be a pic- 
ture when it comes pounding out through 
the press. That is your target, and don’t 
forget it if you hope to have a photograph 
accepted. 

Second in importance, and second only 
because no photograph has value unless 
it will reproduce, is the requirement that 
your photograph tell a story. It must not 
be cluttered up with a mass of insignifi- 


| cant, though perhaps beautiful, detail. 


You must take your photograph so that 
the story it tells will immediately hit the 
newspaper reader in the eye. 

By way of illustration: “At a meeting 


| of the Tuesday Afternoon Club, last 


Tuesday Afternoon 
Wallis Blithington 

presiding, Samuel 
Thadeus Johansing, 1976 Devonshire 
Drive, La Canada, showed a cat with two 
tails.” 

That is a poor lead for a news story, 
because the reporter should have recog- 
nized at once that the only interesting 


in the 
Mrs. 


Thursday, 
Clubhouse, 


When I re- | 


Most salon prints | 
| would be nothing but gray smudges, if 
| reproduced in a newspaper. 
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one is the one 
DEVELOPING TANK 


TO DO ALL YOUR ROLL FILM WORK 
THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 
ye. 5% 


@ MADE in 





jable to films of all sizes from 
exposure roll of 35 mm to #116. 
AMERICA 


FINK-ROSELIEVE CO... INC 














GUESSWORK 
ELIMINATED! 


Correct Exposure and 
Distance ... at a Glance 


LEUDI 


EXPOSURE METER 


Extremely small—thin as 
a precision watch and as 
precise—will not budge 
in vest pocket—very de- 
pendable—absurdly in- 
expensive—no reason to 
be without one—no ex- 
cuse for badly exposed 
negatives. With dur- 
able, attractive case... 
only $2.1 











MICOMETER—A®i improved version of the Bob Dis- 
tance Meter (it sells at the same price, nevertheless) 
the Mico Range Finder is a truly infallible guide 
indicating any distance from 3% ft. to infinity, cor- 


rectly and instantly. With leather case... . $6.50. 


Ask your Dealer—Literature on Request 


MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 
485 Fifth Avenue New York 














AMATEURS! 
YOUR 
PRINTS 


ELL 


NOW is the time to tie up with a sales 

service that will bring your work to 
the attention of national magazines and ad- 
vertising agencies. 


Every amateur has saleable pictures. We, 





located in Grand Central Palace, are in the 
heart of the publishing and advertising world 
—in constant touch with the photographic 
market. Our sales department will make every 
effort to place your photos at the highest pos- 
| sible prices, 


ACT NOW! Bend your 10 best prints with 
Se ty Ggristration ee of $1.00 or 25 prints 


As a member of this organization, you will 
veive expert guidance from our staff of 
e rs 


| AMERICAN PHOTO ALLIANCE 
480 Lexington Ave. New York 
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favorite dealer can get the Foto-tainer, the 
Modern “Pocket Album" for you. Ask him! 
So easy to make a fine collection. 
to show the pictures to your friends. Beau- 
tifully made, loose-leaf, sewn pockets. Our 
new slide-in-back models will carry up to 1200 
prints 4 x 6", or 5 x 7". Sent for 2 days 
inspection. 


Small Library Slide-in-back 

Number of pockets 12 24 40 to start 
Imitation leather, black.....$2.00 $2.75 $4.00 
Cowhide, black.................... 2.7 3.75 6.00 
*Antiqued Cowhide, brown.. 3.50 5.00 7.50 
"Genuine Morocco, black, 

dark red, royal blue......... 4.00 7.50 10.00 
*Silk lined. 


Catalogue on request 


if money is sent with order, initials or 
name stamped in gold FREE 


MEVI 228 E. 45th St., New York, Dept. P 
a | J | : 
“MAKES PERFECT 


INDOOR 
PICTURE-TAKING 
EAS Y”’ 
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Ideal for amateur or pro- 
fessional. Opens shutter at 
peak of the flash. Compact, 
simple, eliminating any delicate adjustment, 
will work all types of cameras. 


and 
This new device 
makes it possible for everyone to be in the picture 
as it can be controlled any distance from the 
Shipped, complete 


camera. Order yours today. 
with instructions, $6.00 postpaid. 


AUTOPOWER, 
408 So. Hoyne Ave., 


PHOTO 


ENLARGE 


Money back guarantee 
A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 
work. Focuses automatically. Also COPIES 
and has a Contact Printer and Retouching 
Table. Interesting circular free, Only $5.94 
complete, Lens included. 
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IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 
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MM ARGUS .___ 
3 Lace *'*y 


ENLARGED 3*4 PRINTS / 


Send us your 35 mm Films for fine 
grain developing 25c roll. We 
print all good frames to 3x4 at 4c 
each, Satisfied customers from 
Coast to Coast. Send 3° money. 


e mail C.O 
MULSON’S, INC. 1490 Stratford Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SALON ENLARGEMENTS 


Qualified by years of experience making enlarge- 
ments which have hung in many salons. 


BEST RESULTS ASSURED 
BEST GRADE OF PAPER USED 
Write for Price List 


KNOWLTON © "4 7HoRNE Place, 


MOV  EpsascroesIO¢A DAY 


























Nationally Advertised! 10-DayTria!! 
Entertain with real movies of ehildren, elm | 


events,trips,ete. Latest model MovieCameras an¢ 
Projectors, 8MM and 16MM sizes. For homes, busi- 
ness, churches, schools and clubs. All accessories. 
Satisfied Customers thruout the World. MONEY BACK 
0-DAY ras ani tors. SMALL 
wet, Ban ECaue dome htieS: 

739 BOYLSTON ST., Dept. F-3, BOSTON, MASS. 









So easy . 


Chicago. | 





POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


item was—two tails on a cat. 

A newspaper cameraman, assigned to 
cover the meeting, would know by in- 
stinct that the only thing worth photo- 
graphing would be the cat’s two tails. 
He would set about taking his photograph 
so that a newspaper reader, looking at his 
paper, immediately would see two tails 
on a Cat. 

And yet the average amateur, hoping 
to break into a newspaper, will submit 
a photograph that shows members of: the 
Tuesday Afternoon Club, with Mrs. Wal- 
lis Blithington Smithers presiding, while 
Samuel Thadeus Johansing holds a cat 
on which, if you look carefully, you can 
distinguish two tails. 

Any newspaper editor wants pictures 
of cats with two tails, and pictures of far 
less strange phenomena, but he won't 
print your picture unless it tells its story, 
clearly and simply. 

In this example, the correct news pho- 
tograph is two tails on a cat. If they are 
black tails, shoot them against a white 
background. If they are white tails, 
shoot them against a dark background. 
Perhaps, to add a touch of life, and to 
show the size of the tails by comparison, 
the hand of the cat’s owner could be in- 
conspicuously included. 

If you take your photograph on that 
pattern, the editor will snatch it from you, 
even paying you a little money, if he 
cannot wheedle you out of it in any 
other way. 

He probably will ask you if you took 
a close-up picture of Samuel Thadeus 
Johansing, the man who raised the cat. 
If you did not take a “mug shot” of Sam- 
uel, he will ask you to get one. Or he may 
assign a staff photographer to take one 
and send a reporter along to get a story 
about the two-tailed cat, and has it any 
kittens with two tails? 

Perhaps, if you were both smart and 
lucky, you will have taken a photograph 
of two tails on a cat, with the face, in- 
stead of the hand, of the cat’s owner in 
the corner of your picture. If so, the edi- 
tor will be overjoyed, for he can make 
both the freak cat and its owner’s face 
stand out, getting maximum results from 
the space he devotes to your photograph. 

In summary, if you want to sell photo- 
graphs, start with your home-town news- 
paper editor. Show him no photograph 
unless it is so contrasty, and tells its 
story so clearly, that it will remain a 
striking picture even when reproduced on 
newsprint paper. 

Submit 5 x 7, or better, 8 x 10 glossy 
prints, with the negatives. 

If people are essential to bring out the 
feature of your picture, don’t string 
them out. Keep them close together. 

Get your camera right down on top of 
the thing you are shooting, so that the 
picture’s story will loom large on the 
negative. 

If you do these things, you will find 
that your editor will be glad to use many 
of your photographs. He may even pay 
you for them. Remember the best way 
to hit a distant magazine market is to 
learn first to hit the bull’s-eye on a right- 
at-home target. By the time you’ve hit 
the home-town market a few times, you'll 
be ready to shoot big game.— 
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| Tops in Serviceability— 


EMPIRE TRIPOD 





Price, $6.00 
(Seven section model, $7.00) 
At your dealer’s or direct from 


MEDO 


15 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 


















ADE in your old cam- 

era for the perfect cam- 
era you’ve always wanted— 
a camera that’s quicker— 
larger—smaller! We have 
exactly what you want. De- 
seribe your trade-in. Write 
today! 


La Crosse 






















Wis. 











25 IN PKG. AT STORES 
MOUNT REGISTERED Newey | US PAT OFF. 
28 SNAPS ——— 10¢ 


CLOTH PHOTO HINGES 





Manufactured and Distributed By 
E. E. MILES COMPANY, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 
Sole Agents for Neway Hinges 
11 OTIS STREET BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 














See the Scene 
Your Camera Sees 
Through A 


HARRISON VIEWING GLASS 


A Harrison Viewing Glass shows the effect 
that any filter will give. 


Eliminate Filter Factor Calculations! 


Just allow 2 stops with any Harrison Ex- 
posure-Balanced Filter. 


HARRISON & HARRISON 


Optical Engineers 


Makers of Color Meter and Filters—Filters for all pur- 
poses—Sunshades—Diffusion and Fog Effect Filters. 








8351 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Shooting Indians 


(Continued from page 19) 








My reason for this is that Indian subjects 
seem so much a part of their setting, 
that it generally spoils the composition 
to divorce them from their background 
by opening the lens stop and concentrat- 
ing on them to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. At least I’m of that opinion. 

Of course, if you’re interested in a 
close-up of the head of your subject— 
and many Indians, especially the older 
ones, have features and age wrinkles 
that are a delight to the photographer— 
it is a different story. Then a detailed 
background is merely a distraction. 

Whether you’re shooting in black-and- 
white or in color, you'll find that the 
very best territory for photographing 
Indians is roughly within 150 miles of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, in any direc- 
tion. Above and to the east of that city 
are the famous pueblos of Taos, Tesuque, 
San Ildefonso, and Domingo, and one may 
photograph Apaches, Chimayos, Cochitis, 
and many others on their reservations. 
Towards the west, clear to the Grand 
Canyon, where there are plenty of Hopis, 
one meets Navajos and Havasupais. 

Of them all, I believe that the Navajos 
are the most picturesque. They are also 
the most independent and, if rightly 
treated, the most accommodating. One of 
the most interesting photographs I made 
was of a Navajo family high up on the 
Continental Divide at Thoreau, New 
Mexico. It was called Sisters Under the 
Skin, and pictorially told the story of -n 
outdoor type white girl meeting a Navajo 
woman and making friends with her over 
a cigarette. 

I made this shot against the background 
of the Indian hogan, or earth topped, 
circular log hut in which they lived. The 
Navajo father, as well as his two young 
sons, were included in the picture, made 
at the old reliable f 11, 1/50 second. 

It cost me twenty-five cents to make 
this picture, a tip negotiated in advance 
with the squaw. Incidentally, it not 
only proved a prize winner, but started 
an unusual series of events. When Clar- 
ence Mitchell, F.R.P.S., the famous land- 
scape photographer of Santa Barbara, 
California, wanted to make a series of 
Indian pictures, I gave him a print of 
Sisters Under the Skin. He delivered 
it to the Indian family when he went to 
Thoreau, and it proved to be an “open 
sesame” which let him into the hogans 
of many Navajos. He secured an inter- 
esting series of photographs. 

And that brings up a point of ethics. 
When you’ve made a picture of an Indian 
and he asks you for a copy, keep your 
promise. Many tourists, on the spur of 
the moment, promise faithfully to mail 
a print back to their subject and promptly 
forget all about it when they get home. 
Don’t do it. An Indian takes such prom- 
ises seriously and regards it as a 
breach of faith if they’re not kept. You 
ean make it easier, or harder, for the 
next amateur photographer who comes 
along, by keeping your promises. 


The Hopi Indian dance at the Grand - 
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GROUND GLASS FOCUSING PLUS for 
The LEICA or CONTAX with 
A SPEED-0-COPY 


SPEED-O-COPY gives actual size ground glass composition 
and depth of focus for views and portraits. 

SPEED-O-COPY and a LEICA or CONTAX make a precision 
copying machine or close-up camera. 

SPEED-O-COPY is a SCENE and MONEY SAVER to.the color 
photography fan with full size color composition on the ex- 
tremely fine ground glass. 

SPEED-O-COPY is indispensable for macro and micro photography, small object study, 
table-top photos. 

SPEED-O-COPY gives perfect focus to infinity with the 50 mm. collapsible lens, and the 
setting of the lens is not disturbed when camera is moved into position. 

SPEED-O-COPY for Leica $28.50 SPEED-O-COPY for Contax $31.50 


IF YOU “LOAD YOUR OWN” SPEED-O-CLIP IT. 


SAVE YOUR NERVES AND FILM—tThe No. 120 
LEICA SPEED-O-CLIP IT with one snip makes a 
perfect tapered cut on the film to easily load any 
magazine. The No. 121 CONTAX SPEED-O-CLIP IT 
[gee | clips the proper tapered film end to thread into the 
- a -— _ . A gen ees eee ee re of stainless 
steel. ou’ll than e day, you added the -O-CLIP IT to your dark ces ies. 
SPEED-O-CLIP IT No. 120 or No. 121 $2.40. eee TT 
SEE THE SPEED-O-COPY and SPEED-O-CLIP IT 
at your dealers—he also handles other 
SHULL SPECIALTIES FOR THE LEICA OR CONTAX. 


Send for descriptive folder of SHULL LEICA & CONTAX accessories. 
D. PAUL SHULE vearin’ ® ‘ein As: 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SENSATION OF 1938 ° 
PHOTO ENLARGER ia: 


A NEW HIGH IN ENLARGERS : : : A NEW LOW IN PRICE g as 
PRECISION BUILT THROUGHOUT AND FULLY GUARANTEED * 
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The Federal Enlarger will amaze you with its superior features that are found only 
in the most expensive enlargers. Fine Precision workmanship is reflected in the 
beauty of appearance and the surprising ease of operation. 

The following are its specifications: Ventilated Lamphouse that uses 100 or 125 
Watt bulb, double diffusing; Book-Type Negative holder takes all size roll film, pack 
film and plates up to 4 by 5 inches and eniarges any section up to 1% by 2/2 inches: 
Latest type roll film supports: Fully corrected High Power Optical System with F.8 
Achromatic Lens of 3'/2 inch focal length: Spiral type micrometer focusing adjustment 
with lock. Built-in Red Filter ana Dise diaphragm: interchangeable Lens Mount 
makes it possible to use faster Lens: Hardwood Baseboard takes enlargements up to 
12 by 14 inches: Rigid Metal upright: Extension cord with light control switch. 

The Federal Enlarger can be used horizontally to project extreme enlargements or 
positive transparencies, Black and White or Natural Color. It is also excellent for 
Contact Printing. 

Compare these features carefully with enlargers selling at higher prices and you 
will see what an outstanding value you are getting in the Federal Enlarger. ORDER 
NOW, complete at only $9.95 or $10.75 West of the Rockies, postpaid, C.O.D. if 
preferred plus postage. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. F.E. 3, 303 West 42 St, New York, N.Y. L J 
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AVIATION GOES PHOTOGRAPHIC! 


Photography and aviation are so closely linked in appeal that it was only 
natural that the publishers of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY and POPULAR 
AVIATION should be the same organization. So, if you’re air-minded as well 
as photo-minded, there’s just one publication in‘the United States that will fill 
your needs—POPULAR AVIATION. Hundreds of startling, unusual, new avia- 
tion photographs are jammed into every issue of P.A. If you are skeptical, buy 
a copy of the March issue. 


POPULAR AVIATION 
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RATES: 25 cents per word. 





CAMERAS 


CAMERAS, projectors at large discounts. 
Sale Screens. Abbe Film, 3 West 29th 
St., NYC. 


WANTED—»5x7 View or Portrait Camera, 











lens, etc. Hollis Button, Aberdeen, So. 
Dak. 
FOR SALE: Bantam Special, enlarger 


_ accessories. Write Box B, Cedarburg, 
8. 





CAMERAS—Miniature, professional, 
bought, sold, traded. Write Irving Brown- 
ing Camera-Mart, 110 W. 40 St., New York. 





ARGUS and enlarger like new. Cartlidge, 


Box 51, Westward Branch, Cincinnati. 


CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated 
catalog listing everything photographic— 
still and movie cameras, films, lenses—at 
tremendous savings. Hundreds of bar- 
gains, new and used. All guaranteed. We 
take your old camera or equipment in 
trade. Write now for your free copy of 
our newest money-saving bargain book— 
just out! Limited edition. Hurry! Cen- 
tral Camera Co. (Photographic Headquar- 
ters Since 1899), 230 South Wabash, Dept. 
3-PP, Chicago. 

FOR OFFERS: 3A Autographic Graflex, 
roll film, nearly new, carrying case, no 
lenses, worth $55.00. Address Box 326, 
Provincetown, Mass. 

aes G f.2. $195.00 New. Will trade. 
J. M. Ellis, Box 388, Glasgow, Ky. 
CONTAX II f.2 $142.50 Case. Keach, Box 
45, Kensington, Brooklyn. 


FOR SALE—Recomar 33 with accesso- 























ries, little used, recently purchased. Wm. | 


R. Klingensmith, Fisk 


Amarillo, Texas. 
KODAK AUTOFOCUS—B enlarger, lens, 
$25.00. Mel Leitch, West Orange, N.J. 
gi tala III f1.5 New = 00 Case. 
Linder, 280 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

9 cm — Elmar f.4. $55. Siacas Maier, 
Venice, Fla 

PL AUBEL MAKINA ANTICOMAR 2.9 
Auto-rangefinder. Accessories. Bargain. 
Eugene Maier, Venice, Fla. 

BANTAM f.2 new, Field Case, accessories, 
$78. Wade Moore, Kosciusko, Miss. 
LEICA D f2.5. Excellent condition. Best 
offer. F. Marks, 160 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 


WANTED Contax II f1.5. Arthur Schoeni, 
United Press, Olympia, Wash. 
LEICA G f.2 Everready case. 
Shelby, 30 Church St., N.Y.C. 
LIBERAL loans on cameras, no storage 
charges. H. Stern, 872 Sixth Ave. (31st 
St), N. Y. Pawnbrokers since 1858. 
BANTAM special. $75.00 like new. Thom- 
as Wright, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
CONTAFLEX f.2 like new $165.00. Contax 
II f.2 like new $139.50. Bantam Special f.2 
like new $64.95. Write for new confidential 
list. United Camera, 76 Chambers St., 
New York. 


M.D., Building, 
































$125.00. 

















Minimum: 10 words. 

SHOOT IT IN MOVIES. 16mm., 8mm. 

projectors, cameras. Low prices. Sample 

16mm. color film 50c. Free lists. Home 

Movies, Box 216P, Easton, Pa. 
INSTRUCTION 

MAKE money in photography. Learn 


quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 225C, Chicago. 


INCOME from your camera instead of 
expense. Low-cost, home study course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn ee: money wher- 
ever you live. Free book. Universal Pho- 
tographers, Dept. P, 10 West 33rd Street, 











New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SELL your photos. Press credentials 


Write for information. Asso- 
48 Charles 


available. 
ciated Photofeature Syndicate, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATED POLICE DOG for lens and 
shutter. Phone Ardmore 6207, Chicago, IIl. 
WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to Co- 
lumbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 
182, Toronto, Can. 

500%PROFIT selling gold leaf letters, 
Stores and Offices. Free Samples. Me- 
tallic Co., 450 N. Clark, Chicago. 
RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, 
Weston meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” Au- 
thorized dealers for every leading manu- 
facturer including Zeiss, Leitz, Eastman, 














Bell & Howell, ete. National Camera 
Exchange. Established in 1914, 11 South 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





STUTTERING and Stammering corrected 
at home. Descriptive booklet free. Paul 
J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PATENTS 


WE successfully sell inventions, patented 
and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell 
us what you have for sale. Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 
118, Washington, D.C. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


FREE! “United States & British North 
America’’—Our valuable, complete, illus- 
trated, 64-page catalog quoting lowest 
prices. Big illustrated list of Foreign 
Stamps also included. H. E. Harris & 
Co., 271 Transit Building, Boston, Mass. 

















BUYER’S GUIDE 





EXAKTA Model A f.2.9 like new, $62.50. 
Frasier, B. 157 Westerly, R.I. 

NIXE 3% x 4% f. 4.5 Case, F.P.A., filter, 
and many accessories, $42.00. Frasier, B. 
157 Westerly, R.TI. 

SALE—B Graflex 2% x 3% RB case, 6” 
KA lens f4.5 FP adapter, RF adapter. 
haan $36. Ralph McVey, Marcushook, 











SUPER BALDINA, f.2 
Perfect, cost $135.00. 
lund, Dallas, Texas. 
WANTED: Contax or Rolleiflex access- 
ories. Chris Robinsen, Aberdeen, S.Dak. 
WANTED: Telephoto lenses, wide angle 
Contax and 4x5 Speed Graphic, Major 
Grimmer, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


Everready, $90.00. 
Clarke, 5229 Gar- 














PHOTOMURALS, giant enlargements 
easily, economically made. Complete illus- 
trated instructions, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fogarty, 1689A Capitol, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

UTILITY 16mm _ Printer-Copier, 
each. Illustrated Circular Free. 
ers, Davenport, Iowa. 
DUPONT Superior Panchromatic, 35mm., 
25 foot roll, (Repacked, guaranteed) $1. 
Optical Laboratories, Larchmont, N.Y. 





$19.50 
Fromad- 








Chicago, Ill. 
ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
105 No. Wabash Ave. 

78 E. Jackson Blvd. 

18 South La Salle St. 

1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
EARL V. LEWIS CO. 


Reloads for 35mm. Cartridges, Agfa Ultra Speed, 
Super X, S.S. Pan, Panatomic or Dupont Superior 
213A West 11th St. 

















SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is now offered for 
readers (non-commercial) who wish to buy, 
sell, or —— cameras or equipment: 10 
words for $1.00. Extra words 25c. Payable 
in advance, 
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Canyon and the many other public Indian 
ceremonial dances which occur through- 
out the year usually may he photo- 
graphed, and interesting pictures secured 
without trouble. After it is over, the 
custom is for the visitor to throw a 





| small coin on a drum or blanket set aside 
for that purpose. The shot of the Hopi 
| Rain Dance shown here, for example, 
was made at the Canyon in that way. 
But this does not apply to making pic- 
tures of ceremonial dances in pueblos or 
| on reservations. Here you’re really lia- 
ble to run into trouble if you don’t obey 
the simple rules. You are then on Indian 
property, and the Indian chief, or gov- 
ernor as he is generally called nowadays, 
is the sole arbiter as to whether you may 
take pictures or not. Your camera is 
liable to be smashed by a chifonte, or 
Indian policeman, if you disobey. 

Most pueblos and reservations have a 
fixed tariff for the taking of pictures. 
In the huge Taos pueblo, which is prob- 
ably visited by more tourists than any 
other, and where the governor is a 
Carlisle College graduate, they’ve even 
got a tariff typed and posted on a bulle- 
tin board, and issue passes! Permission 
to take motion pictures costs more than 
still pictures, and in some pueblos I’ve 
had difficulty in convincing the governor 
that my big 5x7 Speed Graphic wasn’t 
a movie camera. 

The smaller pueblos, with their old 
Spanish mission churches, are particu- 
_ larly interesting pictorial subjects. Tour- 
ists may visit them and snap landscape 
and architecture for hours without see- 
ing a single Indian; the pueblo, to all 
appearances being deserted. The rea- 
son, of course, is that here the Indians 
go about their business of herding and 
farming without fawning on _ tourists 
with a lot of souvenir junk. That was 
my experience at the San Ildefonso pueb- 
lo and at several others. 

There was a huge outdoor bake-oven 
at San Ildefonso that I particularly 
wanted to photograph, but with an In- 
dian woman near it. I went to the near- 
est apartment in the pueblo and found 
an old Indian squaw there—and what a 
subject she was! In simple language, 
not the phony pidgin-English talk, which 
many tourists affect when talking to 
Indians, and which they detest, I ex- 
plained what I wanted. We set a fee of 
twenty-five cents for posing. 

I set my camera up on a tripod, focused 
on the bake-oven and waited. Then I 
waited some more. About an hour later, 
when I was giving up hope, the Indian 
woman appeared. The old lady had 
changed into her most colorful costume, 
right down to new moccasins. She knew 
what I wanted all right, and she had 
taken the time and care to cooperate 
to the fullest degree! 

On my most recent trip to photograph 
the Tesuque ceremonial dance in color, 
I found out something new about the 
Indians. They aren’t in the least curious 
about a camera, and the less you try to 
impress them with one, the better for 
all concerned. 

I made my arrangements with the 
governor and received permission to take 
pictures. Then, after my 5x7 was set 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Used 
at attractive Prices 


Clearance Sale! 


BANTAM F2 Lens, lik 
320" phn heads 77.00 
mm ! chrome 
F2.9 Lens, new.......... 35.00 
NAT’L GRAFLEX—Ser. 55.00 
eontan tans, ane new. 
’ Vv 
eready case, like new. 160.00 


. —_ 
F2, Eveready 
ase, li 
Many other SALE Specials—Write 
ts—today. 


Since 1890——CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 
Address Letters to Dept. P-3 





140.00 
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For use with all 


See your Deaier or Wri 
ROBERT M. LY 
923 So. Grand Ave., 


Dept. P-3, 


New ROLYN... 
PETITE EASEL 


" 
ENLARGERS—onlly.............-..--.-e-sceesoeeee - 


Maximum size opening. ate ee 11x13”, 
=! e: . 


NN 
Los Angeles 














25 ft. Dupont, Eastman Super X o 
35mm film. All guaranteed. 


COAST CAMERA C 


P. O. Box 588 Hollywood Station, 


FOR CANDID CAMERA FANS 


r Agfa Super Pan 


$1.00 per roll, Postpaid 


(FREE: Ask for a copy of Hollywood 
FLASHES’’ chucked full of low-down.) 


*‘PHOTO 


OMPANY 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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and has a Contact Prin 
Table. Interesting circu 
1 Lens includ 


] ENLARGER 5 


Money back guarantee 


A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 
work. Focuses automatically. Also COPIES 


ter and Retouching 
lar free. Only $5.94 








IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 














price list and mailing 


2801-7 N. Sheffield 





THANK YOU? 


We are adding new names daily to our customer list— 

why not yours? Let us show you enlarging results from 

your Argus—Contax—Leica—Duo-620-'//2 Vest Pocket 

(any negative 15 x 2'/2 or smaller). Send 2 

tives for sample 3'/, a 4'/2 Pro-jec-ted Prints, 
's- 


MINICAM PROJECTION SERVICE 


Chicago, Ill. 








35 MM FILM — Load Your Own 


Eastman Super X, DuPont Superior, Agfa Super Pan 


REPACKAGED BY 


us 


25 feet, 75c; In Bulk at $.02%, per foot 


No Order Less Than 100 feet F.O. 


B. Hollywood, Cal. 


HOLLYWOOD RAW FILM CO. 





P. 0. BOX 3056 









individually. 


that only experts work for you. 


WE DO NOT BELIEVE... 


in mass production in the photo finishing field, but 
strictly adhere to the rule that each order be treated 
Our reputation is based on the fact 


Write for free 





price list and mailing bags to. 


421 Lexington Avenue, 





SCAVERA PHOTO LABORATORY 


New York, N.Y. 











TANK 


JOHN MACLEOD 

2368 89th Street, Jack- 

son Heights, Long Is- 
land, N.Y. 





Watertight 
Acid-proof 


Wooden Tanks. Made to Order. Guaranteed. 
Cabinet Work and Shelving Reasonable 





Telephone 
avenue? 




















POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


up, it occurred to me that it might be 
interesting for the governor to view his 
dances through the groundglass of my 
camera, as a good will gesture on my 
part. 


That was a big mistake. When that 


_ old Indian saw his dancers in the ground- 


glass, apparently dancing upside down, 
all bets were off, as far as he was con- 
cerned. I simply could not get his per- 
mission to use my Speed Graphic after 
that, and he consented grudgingly to 
my shooting with a Contax. 

Indians are like that. And besides 
they have their definite tabus. When 
you secure a governor’s permission to 


| make photographs in a pueblo, be sure 


to find out what those tabus are. He may 
not want you to photograph the ‘kiva or 
lodge house, or certain other parts of 
the pueblo. Maybe there are some gods 
which must not be profaned by being 
exposed to a camera lens. Whatever the 
tabus may be, don’t violate them, or a 
broken camera may be the result. 

When making pictures of an Indian 
ceremonial dance, do not walk out on 
the ground where the dance itself is tak- 
ing place. This may be consecrated 
ground and if your foot despoils it, there 


| may be no rain, no harvest, or a particu- 


larly hard winter may be in store for the 
Indians. Yes, they take those things 
seriously. 

And that is all the do’s and don’ts of 
Indian photography. With a few small 
coins in your pocket for the squaws, 
and some candy or fruit for the kids, 
plenty of film and just plain common 
sense, you'll find that the entire fascinat- 
ing field is open to you and many unus- 
ually interesting and picturesque sub- 
jects await your camera.—f 





Trade Notes wud News 


(Continued from page 66) 








| camera dealer or direct from the publisher, 





Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 9 East 41st St., 
New York City. This very convenient hand- 
book and o's -“ guide gives full in- 
formation on the various processes dis- 
cussed and the calculator provides a simple 
and accurate method of calculating the 
correct exposure for any subject. The 
ee sells for 75c per copy, postage 
ree. 


WHILE THE line of developing tanks dis- 
tributed =| the Mimosa American Corpora- 
tion is well and favorably known, the most 
popular has been the Perplex due to its 
unique and unusual accommodation to 
varying film sizes. Mass production facilities 
became indispensible due to the daily in- 
creasing demand for the Perplex. This in 
turn so decreased manufacturing costs, that 
the makers found it possible to sell the 
identical tank at a startling reduction in 
price. The distributors, therefore, announce 
that the Perplex will henceforth sell at 
$5.85. For further information write the 
Mimosa American Corporation of 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


AMATEURS who may have good photo- 
graphs in which outboard motors are fea- 
tured will find the National Outboard 
Association a — market place for 
their pictures. e subject material may 
include recreational uses such as fishing, 
hunting, swimming, camping, or pictures 
taken of outboard race drivers in action. 
The rate of payment is $2.00 per subject 
on acceptance, and 8 x 10 gloss prints are 
required. Return postage should be in- 
cluded with pictures submitted to the as- 


| sociation, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago, III. 
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MINIATURE ENLARGERS 


The secret of the wonderfully detailed and 
sparkling enlargements made by noted ama- 
teurs lies in the superior optical refinements 
of their Wollensak Enlarging Velostigmat 

lens. S f£3.5in2”, 
3” and 34” focus; f4.5 
in 2”, 3” and 3%”; f6.3 
in 2” and 3%”. Not 
costly; free trial period. 
Write for Free Book! 


Wollensak Optical Co., 601 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


OLLENSAK 


YOU CAN FAY IMORE- 
i ep 
ius ; cee wl CET per 22 


















For outstanding quality in 
Home Movie Screens, Reflec- 
tor Units and Accessories, 
BRITELITE TRUVISION leads 
the way. Experts and ama- 
‘teurs alike endorse the excep- 
tional values they offer. 


DELUXE MODEL A 








FREE bulletin No. 
PP-8 illustrates and 
describes the entire 


line. 
Write for it today. 









SCREEN & ACCESSORIES CO., INC. 


WEST 26th »TREET NEW 


SERVICE 


AT THE 
BERNARD ARKIN STORES 


is perhaps of an unusual type—yet 
our clients have learned to expect 
nothing less. Whether we deal 
with you over the counter or com- 
municate with you by mail, this 
service is thorough, painstaking and 
friendly and places more stress on 
customer satisfaction than on the 
rapid Copeumamatton, of sales. Large 
8 


ac} cameras and photo sup- 
lies always on hand. Liberal trade- 


n allowances. Deal with one of 
the conveniently located 


BERNARD 


ARKIN 
STORES 








PHOTOGRAPHIC & X-RAY SUPPLIES 


241 SEVENTH AVENUE 


480 LEXINGTON AvE NEW YORK 
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Cine News 
from Bass 


Since the 35mm. days Bass has 
been Cine Headquarters . . so make 
your selection from BASS’ big 
stock of 35mm., 16mm., 8mm. 
Silent, or sound. Cameras, lenses, 
projectors, screens, etc. Write for 
special Cine list. 


RCA 16mm. 
Sound on Film 


Camera 





A_ new illustrated bulletin lists dozens 
of accessory items of interest to the 
sound man .. . amateur or professional. 
Among the items listed: 


@ AMPLIFIERS 

@ GALVANOMETERS 

@ Motor drive INSTALLATIONS 

@ External Magazine INSTALLA- 
TION 

@ Tripods 

@ Batteries 

& 


Sound Recording Film 
AMPRO-BELL & HOWELL and 


VICTOR PROJECTORS 


EXTRA! 
The new 
SPECIAL 
EASTMAN 
Sound 
Kodascope 
for 16mm. 


$800.00 


super ig instrument by which the utmost 
i 16mm Sound Motion Pictures is re- 





alized. 

Radically different, mechanically and sci- 
entifically far ahead of accepted stand- 
ards. rite for special literature. 


Cine Bargains: 


vas | amogy Keystone with $23. 96 


Like oe re 70-D fitted with 1” 
Cooke 3; 1” Wollensak F:1.5; 3” 


F :3.5, 
Wolleasi Telephoto 33.5 $174. 50 


wah V3 lens DL27.00 


ime. ~- ase peer with Sonnar 
1. ; i 
ie cco - oo $335.00 


Like new Victor Animatophone Sound- 
on-Film Projector, Model 24B, with 


— speaker, list $33. 5. 00 


For everything in the motion pic- 
ture line, sound or silent, 8mm., 
l6mm., or 35mm., write Dept. P.P. 
for Bass Cine Bargaingram No. 











ZAKS 


oy.W 1 °7- olen 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








ASS 


argquingram 





VOL. 28 No. 3 
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Bass Says: 


PIX HOUND down in Waco 

writes me . . . “Bass, you old 
sock, when my chest swells too 
much with my success, my wife re- 
minds me that I owe it to you with 
your swell list of Camera values. 
So, my sombrero off to you.” Hear 
the applause as I modestly bow 
off the stage. 


Charleslinss 


President. 





The new 214x 
314 Revolving 
a= Back SPEED 

WR) GRAPHIC 
Ws 


an More pictures for less 
money . . . horizontal or 


vertical shots . . . focal 
plane and between-the-lens shutter. Accom- 
modation for photoflash synchroniza- $80 
tion. Less lens 


Rangefinder—installed extra........ $27. 50 


4, Carl Zeiss Tessas se ah bem i935 


Compur shutter ....... 


4, Carl Zeiss Tessas F: 3.5 5 i in | Com- 
pur shutter ......... "$54 












SPEED GRAPHIC 


4x 5 or 3%, x 41% with 6” Rodenstock Eury- 
nar double saies F:3.5 in Compur 


model A shutter me cut film 
holder $99.50 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Gun with 


special Mounting for $13.50 


a 











EXAKTA 


Practically new — 
model B with Carl 
Zeiss Tessar F:2.8 

, lens. and Eveready 
—_— a ae - The list 
new is $133.50 . . . at Bass this 
splendid like-new camera $90.00 










-SEND FOR THIS 


CAMERA 
CATALOG 


Lists by ene of ra 
sovne argains in 

CAMERAS, still 
pai and accessories. 
Bigger and better_than 
ever—illustrated. Write 
Dept. P.P 


179 
W. MADISON ST. 


CAMERA CO. 








ZAKS 





ENLARGERS 
Filmarex O 


ow 1» ty 24 x 36mm. ; 
Y, x 6cm.; 
3 6 x -3; with 
masks, ~—Seaan fg 
Fa filter ° 
5 


See eceececcneecccceces: 


FILMARUS, for 24 x 
36; 3 x 4; fine glass 
negative carrier, 55mm. 
F :6.3 lens, filter and condenser, $27 50 


on board 





and for good measure 


we add: 

* PRP boy Pema 
VF or 1d oxéem. show $35.00 
in Compur . $55.00 

@ VOIGTLANDER SUPERB REFLEX— 


phy 7 Rcetmasccanin shots. $67.50 
Eveready case $7.50 


@ BALDA BALDEXETTE: Trioplan 2.9 
in Compur Rapid 12—6x6 shots on 


120 film, 1 - 
a m, coupled range find $67. 50 
© or, (6) REFLEX—16 V.P. on 120 


— With F:6.3 Anastig- $16. 50 


@ KORELLE REFLEX—12—214x2\%4 ‘90 
of 120 film. With Victar $64.90 

















F:3.5 lens 
@ CONTAX MODEL I ¥ sec. to 1/1000 


_— lens. Like $109.50 


* CONT AEE With Sean. Sonnar F :2 
List $362. Like aon a $235. 00 

@ DE FRANNE SPORT—21x3%4; also 
a Saag Stan dena, aE 
Sole leather PE Fe $29.75 


@ DOLLINA ‘O’—A 35mm. candid cam- 
era, takes 36—24x36mm. shots. With 


Certar Anasti t F:4.5 lens, 
Vario po: rn _ $18.90 
Eveready case $5.00 


@ BASS ARGONAUT—16 V.P. shots on 
roll film, of Bakelite. Light weight, 
Rodenstock Trinar Anastigmat  F:2.9 
lens. Compur 


model B $27.95 


Eveready case $5.50 























BOOKS 


1937 Universal Photo Almanac and Market 
Guide: 200 pages of valuable information 
tables and formulas. Only at 39 

BASS = 





Postage 


Vari Arts—a splendid book of 
ou walle for the artist. Postpaid. 50¢ 


How to Make Good Pictures—East- 50 
man Kodak Co.’s best seller. Postpaid. c 


Elementary Photography, by eager 
250 

2 page monumental wor! $1. 00 
Postage 


Making Amateur Photography Pay. — 
and where to sell your pic- $1 
tures by Erickson. Postpaid ........... . 











Dept. P.P. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Camera Cross Roads of the World 
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NEW! FILMOSOUND 130 
1000-Watt Sound Film Projector 


Filmosound 130 now appears in the 
new, improved model pictured above. 
Completely redesigned, the amplifier 
provides a modern, sloping control 
panel from which one projector is 
stopped and the other started by the 
turning of a single switch. The full 
50-watt output of the amplifier is 
available when two speakers are used. 
Twin speakers are desirable for sound 


A ips 


Filmo 129 Projector fo 


r 16 mm. silent 


film, has 750-watt lamp, F 2.1 lens, 
1600-foot film capacity, fast power 
rewind, reverse and still projection. 
With case, $197. 1000-watt Filmo 
130, $412.50. Filmos with 400-foot 
film capacity, from $147 








distribution as well as volume. With 
one speaker, amplifier output is nec- 
essarily limited to 30 watts. The new 
Filmosound 130 may be had with 
either one or two 1000-watt projec- 
tors, either one or two speakers. 
Details will be sent upon request. 
There are other, smaller Filmo- 
sounds, too, all recently improved. 
New low prices start at $385. 





Filmo 8 mm. Projector provides 400- or 
500-watt direct illumination, fast F 1.6 
lens, rock-steady screen pictures due 
to camera-matched mechanism, still- 
picture projection, power rewind, and 
“Floating Film” protection. 200-foot 
8 mm. film capacity. With case, $118 





————— | 





HE finest camera work is spoiled by 

poor projection, and the life of 
priceless films is shortened by use on 
any but the finest projector. 

Filmo Projectors are all made with 
the same precision craftsmanship as the 
Bell & Howell professional equipment 
preferred in Hollywood. All have the 
many exclusive Bell & Howell features 
that enable them to give unmatched 
theater-quality performance. 

Whether you are interested in audi- 
torium presentations to large audiences 
or in private exhibition for the enjoy- 
ment of your family, you want steady, 
sharply focused, uniformly bright, flick- 
erless pictures. You want, too, a pro- 
jector that will handle, your films so 
gently that they will not be endangered 
or their life shortened. 

Such is the safe, dependable service 
that you may expect of any Filmo Pro- 
jector. 

To determine which Filmo Projector 
best meets your individual needs, or if 
you wish information about a Filmo 


‘Camera, send for literature on the cou- 


pon below. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, New York, Hollywood, Lon- 
don. Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY PP3-38 | 
1806 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
Please send me full information about: | 


Filmo Silent Projectors 0 16 mm. 0 8 mm.; 
DC Filmosound Projectors; 0 Filmo Cameras. 
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| RE 
KODAK MINIATU 
ENLARGER, MODEL B 


ait ai 


BRILLIANTLY 


more than twice 
‘as big as this page” 


mcg ag AND VERSATILE, Kodak Miniature En- 
larger,Model B, “blows up” the sharp little nega- 
tives from your “miniature” to 100 times the origi- 
nal negative area—or to even greater proportions. 
Model B is equipped with an f.4.5 Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens designed especially for enlarging... 
it has many outstanding features .. . yet it is priced 
surprisingly low. Ask your dealer for the free book- 
let which describes Model B in complete detail ... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


2K You get magnification up to 10 diameters on 
table—up to 12 or 15 diameters using Wall Bracket 
—up to 20 diameters using Wall Bracket with table 
removed and paper holder placed lower. 





FEATURES (illustrated)...(A) Enlarger Standard, 
clamped to table, and improved Masking Paper 
Holder... (B) Paper Cabinet Base... (C) Frame 
of Paper Holder, held up by special catch, and 
Secondary “L”-Shaped Masking Device . . . (D) 
Focusing Lens Mount. with Iris Diaphragm, 
Magnification Scale and Focus Locking Screw 
. « » (E) Exposure Calculator; shows exposures 
for prints at different magnifications, once expo- 
sure has been determined for any size. ADDITIONAL 
reatures . . . Negative Carrier; takes negatives 
up to 24% x 2Yzinches ... Focusing Target, built 
into Negative Carrier; assures wire-sharp focus 

















... Lens, Kodak Anastigmat/.4.5 ...Wall Bracket. 


PRICES . : ; Kodak Miniature Enlarger, Model B, 
with Kodak Anastigmat /.4.5 lens, Iris Dia- 
phragm, Magnification Scale, improved Masking 
Paper Holder, Kodak Enlargement Exposure 
Calculator, Focusing .Target Negative Holder, 
$82.50; without Masking Paper Holder, $67.50; 
without Iris Diaphragm, $67.50; with neither 
Iris Diaphragm nor Masking Paper Holder, 
$52.50. Wall Bracket, $3.75 extfa. 


FREE gives a complete description of Model B’s 
BOOKLET many advanced features: At your dealer's. 


